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Preface 

It  IS  a  foolish  thing  to  make  a  long  prologue,  and  to  he  short  m 
the  story  itself. — ^The  Apocrypha,  Second  Maccabees,  II,  32 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  is  an  important  milestone  in  the  life  of 
any  institution.  In  a  spirit  of  humility.  Mount  Vernon  Church  re¬ 
views  the  treasure  of  its  heritage  and,  with  renewed  faith  and  courage, 
faces  the  future. 

This  history  is  not  only  a  record  of  the  church  but  a  picture  of  Boston 
and  New  England  in  the  nineteenth  century:  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  crises;  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges,  including  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  Wellesley  Female  Seminary,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  others;  the  social  action  of  the  period, 
including  the  establishment  of  many  missionary  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions;  and  the  customs  and  ideology  of  the  times. 

The  names  of  Alden,  Bradford,  Cushing,  Kimball,  Leland,  Palmer, 
Pinkerton,  Tobey,  Tyler,  Warren,  Woods,  and  many  others  associated 
with  the  history  of  Boston  and  New  England,  hold  an  honorable  place 
in  the  history  of  old  Mount  Vernon  Church.  As  a  study  of  the  educa¬ 
tional,  political,  and  sociological  history  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  volume  will  interest  even  those  who  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  this  historic  church. 

This  study  of  the  church  from  1842  to  1942  has  been  made  almost 
entirely  from  original  sources,  either  in  manuscript  or  in  printed  form. 
These  include — in  addition  to  the  books  listed  in  the  Bibliography — the 
original  call  to  the  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  in  1842;  a  page  from  the 
Journal  of  Dr.  Kirk;  the  Plan  and  Evaluation  of  the  Pews  in  1844;  deeds 
to  pews;  deeds  to  land;  old  letters  from  ministers  and  members;  pro¬ 
grams  of  events;  the  wills  of  Dr.  Kirk  and  Dr.  Herrick;  receipts  and 
vouchers;  old  newspapers;  magazines;  Boston  directories  and  almanacs; 
the  Sunday  calendars  from  1903  to  1942;  scrap-books  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Bradford,  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Hickie,  Miss  Addie  Pervere,  and  Miss  Rose 
Stewart;  manuscript  and  printed  sermons;  photographs  and  daguerreo¬ 
types  of  Mr.  Josiah  Johnson  Hawes,  who  joined  the  church  in  1855; 
nual  reports  of  all  the  organizations;  maps;  and  tombstones. 

Of  the  secondary  sources,  the  most  valuable  work — representing  a 
study  of  the  original  sources  and  a  long  and  painstaking  collection  of  ma¬ 
terials — is  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.D.,  by  the  Reverend  David 
Otis  Mears,  who  joined  the  church  in  1866.  From  1865  to  1867  he  took 
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a  full  theological  course  of  private  study  under  Dr.  Kirk.  Dr.  Mears  be¬ 
came  minister  of  the  North  Avenue  Congregational  Church  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Piedmont  Congregational  Church  in  Worcester,  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Albany. 

Dr.  Mears’  son.  Professor  Eliot  Grinnell  Mears  of  Stanford  University, 
one-time  United  States  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens  and  later  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  has  given  to  Mount  Vernon  Church,  as  a  centenary  gift,  a 
copy  of  the  Autobiography  of  David  Otis  Mears,  D.D.,  1842-18^^,  with 
Memoir  and  Notes  by  H.  A.  Davidson,  published  in  1920  by  the  Pilgrim 
Press.  The  church  acknowledges  its  appreciation. 

From  the  wealth  of  primary  and  secondary  sources — five  trunks  full 
in  the  church  attic — the  problem  of  selection  has  been  difficult.  There 
is  enough  material  for  a  volume  twice  this  size,  notwithstanding  the  ir¬ 
reparable  loss  by  fire  in  1879  of  some  of  the  church  records,  then  in  the 
Federal  Street  office  of  the  church  clerk. 

Inviting  clues  appear  every  day.  In  spite  of  over  two  years  of  research, 
valuable  documents,  hiding  in  some  attic,  will  probably  come  to  light 
after  the  book  is  printed.  Every  one  is  "attic-conscious”  today,  but  more 
interested  in  air  raid  precautions  and  sand  bags  than  in  dusty  old  docu¬ 
ments. 

Some  valuable  documents  are  hiding  in  a  copper  box,  deposited  in  the  • 
corner  stone  in  1891.  These  include  church  manuals,  several  manuscript 
sermons  of  Dr.  Kirk,  several  printed  sermons  of  Dr.  Herrick,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Dr.  Kirk,  Dr.  Herrick,  and  several  of  the  original  members 
and  officers  of  the  church,  the  original  subscription  paper  to  the  Build¬ 
ing  Fund,  copies  of  the  local  daily  papers,  a  list  of  the  building  commit¬ 
tee,  and  a  "number  of  other  documents  appropriate  to  the  occasion.” 
Those  last  eight  words — number  of  other  documents  appropriate  to  the 
occasion — are  tantalizing  because  of  their  abstractness.  How  many  times 
the  writer  has  wished  she  could  have  access  to  that  copper  box!  Only 
photographic  copies  of  precious  documents  should  be  buried  in  corner 
stones. 

For  their  interesting  reminiscences,  written  by  request  for  this  history 
and  included  in  the  Appendix,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret 
F.  Herrick,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Edward  Herrick;  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Southworth  Hawes;  and  the  Reverend  Henri  A.  Neipp,  who  as 
missionary  representing  this  church  established  Mount  Vernon  Church 
in  Africa. 

For  other  written  and  verbal  reminiscences,  included  in  the  text,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Grace  A.  Andrews  of  Wellesley  College; 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Ballou;  Miss  Marion  L.  Chapin;  Mrs.  U.  Waldo  Cutler 
(nee  Emma  F.  Leland) ;  Mrs.  William  Max  Gilfford  (nee  Maude  Vester- 
gard) ;  Mrs.  John  D.  Graham  (nee  Gertrude  Higgins) ;  Mrs.  Alfred  A. 
Gillette  (nee  Marjorie  Holmes);  Miss  Nanq^  H.  Harris;  Miss  Dorothy 
A.  Hickie;  Miss  Carrie  B.  Higgins;  Miss  Ruth  F.  Higgins;  Mr.  John  H. 
Kelly;  Mrs.  George  A.  Leland  (nee  Alice  P.  Higgins);  Dr.  George  A. 
Leland,  Jr.;  Mrs.  George  D.  Olds  (nee  Marion  E.  Leland) ;  Mrs.  Albert 
W.  Pratt  (nee  Blanche  Goodnow);  Miss  Rose  Stewart;  Miss  Mary  P. 
Stone;  Mrs.  Ella  Freeman  Talmage,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Pal¬ 
mer;  Miss  Sally  Usher;  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher. 

For  their  biographical  sketches  and  letters  of  greeting,  included  in 
the  text,  the  writer  is  grateful  to  the  former  ministers,  the  Reverend  Al¬ 
bert  Parker  Fitch,  the  Reverend  James  Austin  Richards,  and  the  Reverend 
Sidney  Lovett.  She  also  thanks  many  of  the  assistant  ministers  and 
minister’s  assistants  who  sent  letters  of  greeting. 

For  information  concerning  old  Boston,  the  ministers,  missionaries, 
schools,  and  colleges,  the  writer  thanks  Mr.  William  Alcott,  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Globe;  the  Reverend  Enoch  F.  Bell  of  the  American  Board; 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Brownell,  president  of  Northland  College;  Mrs.  Eileen 
M.  Butler,  librarian  of  Pinkerton  Academy;  Miss  Marjorie  Holbrook, 
who  helped  with  the  research  preparatory  to  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  window  display  of  the  Gilchrist  Company;  Miss  Kate  B.  Lee  of  the 
Orchard  Home  School;  Mr.  Walter  W.  Newton,  clerk  of  the  Park  Street 
Church;  Miss  Frances  Bell  Pinkerton,  whose  father’s  second  cousin  was 
Deacon  John  M.  Pinkerton;  Dr.  Harris  E.  Starr,  author  of  the  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  Dr.  Kirk  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography;  and  Mr. 
Stanley  W.  Wright,  principal  of  Pinkerton  Academy. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  College  Library  gave  the  church,  as  a  centenary 
gift,  a  copy  of  Memorial,  Twenty- fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Mount  Holy¬ 
oke  Female  Seminary,  1862,  containing  the  address  by  Dr.  Kirk.  The 
church  acknowledges  its  appreciation. 

The  writer  acknowledges  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  staffs  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  Newton  Public  Library,  the  Watertown  Public 
Library,  the  Archives  Division  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Congregational  Library,  Mr.  Newton  F.  Me  Keon  of  the  Amherst 
College  Library,  Mrs.  Elinor  Gregory  Metcalf  of  the  Library  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Athenaeum,  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Dooley  of  the  Library  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Currier  and  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Haynes  of  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Cole  of  the 
Baker  Library  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Miss  Bertha  E.  Blakely  and  Miss  Flora  B.  Ludington  of  the  Mount 
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Holyoke  College  Library,  Mr.  Lawrance  Thompson  of  the  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Gapp  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  Library,  Miss  Lilia  Weed  and  Miss  Margaret  Boyce  of  the  Wellesley 
College  Library,  and  Miss  Marian  D.  Merrill  of  the  Wheaton  College 
Library. 

She  is  also  indebted  to  several  societies  for  their  help;  namely,  Mr. 
James  L.  Bruce,  clerk  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Clough,  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Society,  Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Fox  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Mr.  William  Sumner  Apple- 
ton,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities,  Mr.  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  and  the  staff  of  the  New  England  His¬ 
toric  and  Genealogical  Society. 

For  help  in  collecting  documents  in  the  church  attic  the  writer  thanks 
Miss  Nathalie  A.  Dyer,  Miss  Louise  Fay,  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Hickie,  Miss 
Gertrude  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clouter,  the  ex-sexton,  who  carried 
heavy  trunks  up  and  down  those  steep  attic  stairs.  For  help  in  finding 
material  in  libraries  and  copying  letters,  deeds,  and  wills,  she  thanks  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eskel  O.  Carlson,  Miss  Nathalie  A.  Dyer,  Miss  Louise  Fay, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Robinson. 

For  reading  the  manuscript  and  giving  valuable  and  constructive 
criticism,  she  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Eskel  O.  Carlson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Wallace  Craig,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  and  Miss 
Frances  Pettee.  For  help  in  typing — through  the  kindness  of  the  church — 
she  thanks  Miss  Grace  M.  Sargent. 

She  thanks  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf  for  asking  her  to  undertake 
what  has  proved  an  endlessly  fascinating  task. 

Most  of  all  she  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  her  mother  for 
many  helpful  suggestions  and  constant  encouragement,  without  which 
this  history  could  never  have  been  completed.  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  her  and  love  her  will  understand. 

— Pauline  Holmes 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 
January  i,  1942 
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Introduction 

IT  WAS  MONTESQUIEU  who  remarked:  "Happy  the  people  whose 
annals  are  tiresome.”  I  dare  to  hope  that  the  history  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church  refutes  this  epigram. 

This  goodly  company  has  for  a  century  been  a  very  happy  people,  with 
only  six  ministers  in  the  one  hundred  years.  Surely  pastor  and  people  have 
lived  long  together  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  for  the  healing  of  souls. 

But  if  it  has  been  a  happy  church  it  does  not  follow  that  its  annals  are 
tiresome.  They  might  have  been,  except  that  the  historian  has  made  the 
dry  bones  of  history  to  live  with  flesh  and  blood  and  beauty  and  power.  As 
I  read  her  pages,  the  annals  are  firesome  rather  than  tiresome.  May  I 
commend  to  you  her  indefatigable  patience  in  research,  her  charm  and 
ease  in  writing.  She  has  written  this  book  as  a  labor  of  love  for  the  church. 

Fifty  years  on  Ashburton  Place,  fifty  years  where  cross  the  crowded 
ways,  this  congregation  may  well  be  proud  of  its  steadiness  in  all  good 
works.  I  am  humbly  grateful  to  have  the  honor  of  ministering  to  this  great 
parish  on  its  one  hundredth  birthday. 

And  now  may  God  bless  us  together,  old  friends  and  new  friends.  We 
face  the  second  century,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

— Carl  Heath  Kopf 
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FIRST  PAGE  OF  THE  CALL  TO  DR.  KIRK 

The  document  is  dated  March  30,  1842,  and  signed  by  Seth  Bliss,  Gorham  D. 
Abbott,  George  W.  Crockett,  Thomas  Adams,  William  W.  Stone,  Daniel  Safford 

and  Marshall  S.  Scudder 


1 

The  Establishment  of  Mount  V  ernon  Church 

Think  what  she  may  become  and  he  worthy  of  her. — Pericles 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago — in  1842 — Boston  was  a  small  city, 
with  a  population,  including  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  The 
Islands,  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants.^ 
Boston  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  "center  of  culture  and  erudi¬ 
tion."  Charles  Dickens,  who  made  his  first  visit  to  the  city  in  1842,  wrote 
that  Boston  was  what  he  would  like  "the  whole  United  States  to  be."  He 
enjoyed  meeting  and  hearing  about  the  famous  literati  of  Boston,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Concord — among  whom  were  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  James  T.  Fields,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell,  class  poet  at  Harvard  in 
1838,  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier — young  men  all  in  their  twenties  or 
thirties.  This  golden  age  of  literature,^  the  "Flowering  of  New  England," 
was  already  well-budded. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Jonathan  Chapman  was  Mayor  of  Boston, 
John  Davis,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  John  Tyler,  President 
of  the  United  States.  Edward  Everett  was  minister  to  Great  Britain,  whose 
queen,  the  young  Victoria,  was  then  only  twenty- three  years  old,  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1837. 

The  Back  Bay,  which  was  later  to  become  the  fashionable  residential 
section  with  wide  avenues  and  streets,  was  then  a  marsh  land  covered  by 
tidal  flow  from  the  bay.  Sportsmen  used  to  hunt  along  the  marshy  shores 
for  duck  and  snipe,  and  to  fish  through  the  ice  in  winter.  Beacon  Hill 
was  then  a  fashionable  residential  section  of  the  city  and  contained  the 
homes  of  many  prominent  old  Boston  families. 

Amid  these  surroundings.  Mount  Vernon  Church  was  established  in 
1842  by  a  group  of  earnest  men  who  believed  that  the  Reverend  Edward 
Norris  Kirk,  a  prominent  evangelist  who  had  conducted  revivals  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  and  Boston,  had  a  mission  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Boston.  Not  yet  had  Boston  "recovered  her  own  ground,  lost 
from  the  faith."  The  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  Unitarianism  and 
of  Trinitarianism  was  still  going  on.  In  1800,  the  Old  South  Church 


^  Boston,  founded  in  1630  under  town  government,  became  a  city  in  1822.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1840,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  93,383,  and  in  1845,  according 
to  the  Boston  census,  114,366. 

’Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flowering  of  New  England  1813-1865,  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  New  York,  1936. 
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alone  was  faithful  to  the  old  Congregational  Trinitarian  doctrines.  In 
1809  Park  Street  Church  was  established,  a  "tower  of  strength  and  of 
safety." 

To  the  Reverend  Silas  Aiken  and  to  Daniel  Safford  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  others,  was  due  the  formation  of 
Mount  Vernon  Church.  While  many  pulpits  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
evangelists,  the  doors  of  the  Park  Street  Church  were  open  to  Dr.  Kirk. 
In  the  midst  of  his  revival  work,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  Boston, 
chiefly  members  of  the  Park  Street  Society,  arranged  for  a  series  of  special 
services^  to  be  held  in  the  Park  Street  Church. 

On  Saturday  evening,  June  27,  1840,  Dr.  Kirk  preached  his  first  ser¬ 
mon  in  Boston  on  the  text,  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.”  For  nine  succes¬ 
sive  days,  twice  each  day,  the  doors  of  the  church  were  "opened  to  the 
multitudes  thronging  to  hear  his  message."  Long  before  the  service 
"people  were  gathering  outside,  ready  in  the  first  few  moments  to  fill 
pews,  aisles,  and  pulpit.  No  audience-room  was  large  enough  to  hold  the 
multitudes  that  came  together."^ 

The  crowds  on  a  Sunday  morning  were  "safe  guides  to  the  church 
where  the  young  Chrysostom  was  to  preach.  Unitarians  in  great  numbers 
deserted  their  own  churches  to  hear  him.  Many  a  worshiper  in  some  half- 
filled  upholstered  pew  was  nettled  at  the  contrast;  and  if  tradition  be  true 
.  .  .  several,  pricked  in  their  hearts  by  something  besides  religion,  pri¬ 
vately  suggested,  and  even  once  openly,  that  Kirk  should  have  a  church 
of  his  own.”®  The  idea,  spoken  "in  jest  but  also  in  earnest,”  soon  bore 
fruit.  On  December  16,  1841,  a  meeting®  of  "the  pastors  and  several  lay 
brethren  from  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Churches  in  this  city”  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Safford  "to  consider  the  expediency  of  form¬ 
ing  a  new  Orthodox  Congregational  church  in  this  city,  and  inviting  the 
Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  to  become  its  pastor.” 

A  committee  of  nine,  appointed  "to  take  the  subject  into  considera¬ 
tion,”  held  meetings  for  prayer  and  consultation  from  December  16, 
1841,  to  March  29, 1842.  The  proposed  enterprise  was  discussed  from  all 
angles.  After  obtaining  the  names  of  twenty-five  brethren,  who  "professed 
themselves  ready  to  be  united  with  a  new  church,  on  condition  that  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirk  should  become  its  Pastor,”  the  committee  "dissolved,  transfer- 


®  Upon  three  occasions  these  revival  services  were  held  in  the  Park  Street  Church,  the 
last  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  During  the  great  Boston  revivals  of  1841  and  1842 — under 
the  preaching  of  Jacob  Knapp,  Charles  G.  Finney,  who  later  became  president  of  Oberlin 
College,  Edward  N.  Kirk,  and  others — more  than  4000  members  were  added  to  the 
Evangelical  churches  of  the  city. 

*  David  O.  Mears,  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.D.,  p.  165. 

®  Ibid,  p.  169. 

®  See  Appendix  A  for  a  complete  record  of  the  meeting. 
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ring  to  these  brethren  all  their  powers  and  instructions,  and  commending 
them  and  their  enterprise  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  and  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  co-operation  of  their  brethren  in  this  city.’”^ 

In  April  and  May,  these  brethren  held  weekly  prayer  meetings  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  plans.  On  March  30,  1842,  the  official  call®  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Kirk,  a  manuscript  letter  of  over  1600  words  signed  by  Seth  Bliss,  Gor¬ 
ham  D.  Abbott,  George  W.  Crockett,  Thomas  Adams,  William  W.  Stone, 
Daniel  Safford,  and  Marshall  S.  Scudder.  With  persuasive  eloquence,  the 
committee  emphasized  in  this  letter  the  advantages  of  settling  in  Boston, 
a  city  of  "much  intelligence  and  wealth,”  that  might  be  "brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  &  enlisted  in  the  noble  work  of  restoring  a  pure  gospel 
to  the  Old  World.” 

This  persuasion  was  effective  and  on  May  14,  1842,  it  was  announced 
to  the  little  group  in  Daniel  Safford’s  parlor  that  Dr.  Kirk  had  accepted 
the  call.®  There  was  great  rejoicing. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Council  was  called,  which  convened  in  the  vestry  of 
Park  Street  Church  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  i,  1842,  when 
forty-seven  members — ^twenty-five  men,  including  Dr.  Kirk,  and  twenty- 
two  women — were  regularly  organized  into  a  church.  At  their  own  re¬ 
quest  they  had  been  dismissed  from  their  respective  churches.^® 

The  consecrating  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  William  Jenks^^ 
of  the  Green  Street  Church.  The  fellowship  of  the  churches  was  extended 
by  the  Reverend  William  M.  Rogers  of  the  Central  Church.  The  churches 
represented  in  the  Council  were  all  the  Orthodox  Congregational 
churches  in  Suffolk  County,  the  Second  Church  in  Dorchester,  the  Mercer 
Street  Church  in  New  York  City,  the  First  Church  in  Malden,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridgeport,  the  Eliot  Church  in 


'‘The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  of  the  New  Congregational  Church,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  with  a  Brief  History,  p.  5.  [Printed  in  1842.] 

®  See  Appendix  B. 

®  His  salary  was  $2000  per  year. 

“Twenty- two  came  from  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  nine  from  the  Essex  Street 
Church,  three  from  the  Park  Street  Church,  two  from  the  Old  South  Church,  one  from 
the  Salem  Street  Church,  one  from  the  Central  Church,  one  from  the  Eliot  Church  in 
Roxbury,  one  from  the  First  Church  in  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  one  from  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  South  Brookfield,  one  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  one  from 
Ae  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  one  from  the  East  Parish  Church 
in  Bradford,  one  from  the  First  Church  in  Natick,  and  one  from  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Lowell. 

In  the  Records  of  Park  Street  Church,  under  the  date  May  27,  1842,  is  the  record: 
"Daniel  Safford,  Eliza  Ann  Safford,  Geo.  F.  Homer  were  dismissed  and  recommended  to 
an  Ecclesiastical  Council  about  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Con* 
gregational  Church  in  this  city.” 

^  The  Reverend  William  Jenks,  editor  of  Comprehensive  Commentary ,  was  graduated 
from  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  from  Harvard  in  1797.  He  was  the  first  minister  to  sea¬ 
men  in  Boston. 
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Roxbury,  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Charlestown,  the  Winthrop 
Church  in  Charlestown,  and  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge. 

The  church  first  elected  Dr.  Kirk  to  its  membership,  so  that  he  could 
take  part  in  drawing  up  its  creed  and  “be  a  better  exponent  of  modern 
thought,”  and  then  formally  called  him  to  the  pastorate,  ratifying  all 
previous  action. 

The  first  great  obstacle  was  the  new  body’s  confession  of  faith,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Kirk,  which  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  proposed 
members  of  the  new  church.  Members  of  the  Council  considered  it  too 
rhetorical,  too  liberal,  and  an  attempt  to  be  original.  It  was  not  heretical 
but  “the  ring  of  the  old  formulas  had  not  yet  lost  their  music  in  dogmatic 
ears,  and  many  of  the  fondly  cherished  phrases  were  missing.”  12 

After  the  Council  had  cut  it  into  pieces  with  their  criticisms,  the  scribe 
returned  what  remained  of  this  “attempt  at  originality.”  Then  the  Council 
adjourned  for  an  hour  or  more  to  await  the  action  of  the  church.  The 
church  voted  at  once  to  adhere  to  their  original  confession,  asserting  that 
“they  would  not  change  it  at  all.” 

Among  the  five  appointed  by  the  Council  to  confer  with  them  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  who  advised  them  not  to  make  any  change  in  “the  phraseology 
of  the  paper.” 

The  church  reported  back  to  the  Council  their  decision.  The  Council 
graciously  threw  their  criticisms  into  the  waste-basket  and  voted  to  or¬ 
ganize  upon  the  original  confession  of  faith^^  prepared  by  Dr.  Kirk.  Thus 
the  church  was  left  alone  in  its  supreme  authority. 

The  public  service  of  installation  was  conducted  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  busy  day,  June  i,  1842.  “The  Introductory  Prayer  was  given  by  the 
Reverend  George  W.  Blagden;  the  Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  H. 
Skinner;  the  Installing  Prayer  by  the  Reverend  Justin  Edwards;  the 
Charge  to  the  Pastor  by  the  Reverend  H.  Winslow;  the  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship  by  the  Reverend  Silas  Aiken;  the  Address  to  the  Church 
by  the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Adams;  and  the  Concluding  Prayer  by  the 
Reverend  John  A.  Albro.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  “brethren”  held  that  evening,  Thomas  Adams, 
Daniel  Safford,  Julius  A.  Palmer,  and  Marshall  S.  Scudder  were  chosen 
deacons  of  the  church.  On  Saturday  evening,  June  4,  1842,  the  following 
persons  were  chosen  as  the  Prudential  Committee  of  “The  New  Congre¬ 
gational  Church”:  George  W.  Crockett,  William  W.  Stone,  John  Slade, 
Jr.,  James  W.  Kimball,  Roland  Cutler,  Charles  W.  Scudder,  John  Mason, 


“  David  O.  Hears,  Opus  Chum,  p.  171. 

“  See  Appendix  C  for  Confession  of  Faith. 
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and  Samuel  D.  Warren.  It  was  voted  that  the  clerk  of  the  church,  George 
F.  Homer,  be  added  to  the  committee. 

The  church  held  its  first  public  religious  service  the  next  day,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  5,  in  the  Old  South  Chapel  in  Spring  Lane,  which  was  “gener¬ 
ously  tendered  for  their  use  by  the  Old  South  Society.”  At  this  service 
"the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  and  several  infant  children  re¬ 
ceived  the  ordinance  of  baptism.”  The  Friday  evening  prayer  meetings 
were  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Central  Church. 

On  June  19,  public  worship  was  commenced  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Masonic  Temple^^  on  Tremont  Street.  Here  the  church  held  its  serv¬ 
ices  until  December  31,  1843.  The  church  building  on  Somerset  Court 
[named  Ashburton  Place  in  1845]  was  dedicated  "to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God”  on  January  4,  1844,  just  six  months  from  the  day  the 
corner  stone  was  laid.  Dr.  Kirk  preached  the  dedication  sermon  on  "The 
Unrivaled  Glory  of  the  Cross.” 

Among  other  things  Dr.  Kirk  said: 

A  young  religious  society,  by  the  services  of  this  night,  is  taking  its  position 
more  prominently  among  the  public  institutions  of  our  community.  And  the 
occasion  calls  upon  us  to  unfurl  our  banner,  and  declare  to  the  world  our  dis¬ 
tinctive  sentiments,  and  to  show  where  our  dependence  lies,  what  are  our 
resources,  our  aims,  and  our  hopes ;  in  a  word,  the  type  of  our  Christianity.  In¬ 
spiration  has  furnished  us  a  motto,  to  utter  and  to  unfold  which  be  my  de¬ 
lightful  task  now,  and  to  the  end  of  life.  ”God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  church  was  called  "The  New  Congregational  Church”  until  June 
23,  1843,  when  the  church  voted  to  assume  the  name  of  "Mount  Vernon 
Congregational  Church.”  The  church  was  on  Somerset  Court  and  was  of 
course  not  named  for  Mount  Vernon  Street,  as  some  historians  have  in¬ 
correctly  inferred.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Kirk: 

I  have  often  desired  to  explain  the  title  of  this  church.  It  was  given  in  def¬ 
erence  to  me,  I  believe,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason,  as  it  involves  what  may 
be  of  importance.  I  do  not  like  to  call  a  church  by  a  street.  I  do  not  believe  a 
church  lives  in  a  street ;  it  lives  in  the  house  of  God.  "Ashburton  Street  Church” 
does  not  please  me.  I  did  not  like  to  call  it  by  a  mere  number — ^that  is  too  cold ; 
and  I  named  it,  just  as  you  name  your  children,  from  fancy;  not  from  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  but  because  it  is  a  pleasant  and  euphonious  name,  and  simply 
for  distinction.  As  for  naming  it  after  a  saint,  I  do  not  believe  in  that,  nor 
after  a  sinner  either.  Then  there  is  what  we  call  "the  Chapel.”  I  tried  hard 
to  keep  the  phraseology.  It  is  not  a  "vestry” — we  do  not  change  our  vestments. 


The  United  States  Court  later  occupied  the  Masonic  Temple. 
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I  preach  there  just  as  much  as  here;  therefore  it  was  called  “the  Chapel.”  These 
are  minor  matters,  but  what  I  have  said  explains  to  some  people  what  has  seemed 
inexplicable  before.^® 

On  September  7,  1843,  the  “Proprietors  of  the  new  meetinghouse  in 
Somerset  Court,”  pursuant  to  a  “warrant  duly  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,”  met  to  organize  themselves  as  a  Corporation — ^under  the  general 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — by  the  name  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Congregational  Society.  The  following  persons,  together  with 
the  treasurer,  John  Slade,  Jr.,  and  the  clerk,  George  F.  Homer,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Prudential  or  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society:  George  W. 
Crockett,  John  D.  Gardner,  Roland  Cutler,  Freeman  L.  Cushman,  James 
W.  Kimball,  Edward  S.  Tobey,  and  J.  B.  Hansen. 

From  this  beginning  in  1842  until  the  present  time,  Mount  Vernon 
Church  has  had  only  six  settled  ministers — Edward  Norris  Kirk,  Samuel 
Edward  Herrick,  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  James  Austin  Richards,  Sidney 
Lovett,  and  Carl  Heath  Kopf — a  remarkable  record  of  long  and  loyal 
service. 


“David  O.  Mears,  Opus  CHum,  p.  178.  Also  Dr,  Kirk’s  sermons  testify  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  George  Washington.  The  name  of  Washington’s  home  in  Virginia,  Mount 
Vernon,  certainly  suggests  distinction.  The  mansion,  built  in  1743  by  Washington’s 
brother,  Lawrence,  was  named  after  Admiral  Vernon  of  the  British  Navy. 
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The  Ministers 


Vor  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  hut  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. — Saint  Mark,  X:  45 

THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  NORRIS  KIRK,  1842-1874 

The  Reverend  Edward  Norris  Kirk  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
August  14,  1802.  His  father,  George  Kirk,  a  storekeeper,  came  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  eighteen  from  Kelton,  a  parish  in  Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire,  Scotland.  His  mother  was  Mary  Norris  of  Welsh  and  Irish  ancestry. 
Edward  was  her  only  son,  but  there  were  three  daughters.  At  the  age  of 
ten,  Edward  lived  with  an  uncle  and  aunt,  Robert  Voorhees  and  Sarah 
(Norris)  Voorhees,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  fall  of  1817  he  was  enrolled  in  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton),  from  which  he  received  the  B.A. 
degree  in  September,  1820.  The  College  also  gave  him  the  M.A.  degree^ 
in  1825.  In  October,  1820,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Peter  W. 
Radcliff  and  John  L.  Mason  in  New  York  City,  which  he  continued  for 
eighteen  months. 

According  to  his  manuscript  Journal,  on  May  27,  1822,  Dr.  Kirk 
"commenced  a  new  life”  and  "put  on  the  new  man.”^  After  this  conver¬ 
sion  and  determination  to  lead  a  more  serious  life,  he  decided  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  ministry.  He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
November,  1822,  and  was  graduated  in  1826.  Amherst  College  gave  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  in  1855. 

On  October  10,  1823,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  from  which  he  received  the  license  to  preach  in 
July.  1826.  In  August  he  became  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  for  two  years  served  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states. 

In  May,  1828,  he  accepted  the  request  to  supply  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Albany,  during  the  illness  of  its  pastor.  "Intensely 


^  This  practice  was  a  common  one.  If  a  man  continued  in  scholarly  work,  such  as  teach¬ 
ing  school  or  graduate  study,  his  Alma  Mater  frequently  gave  him  the  M.A.  degree  a  few 
years  after  his  graduation  with  the  earned  B.A.  degree. 

*  This  Journal  was  found  in  the  church  attic.  Referring  to  his  conversion,  he  cites  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  111:10  "Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds ;  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 
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evangelistic,  plain-spoken,  sometimes  denunciatory,  always  uncompro¬ 
mising,  his  preaching  was  not  acceptable  to  a  fashionable  congregation 
which  included  Martin  Van  Buren,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  W^illiam  L. 
Marcy,  and  he  was  soon  summarily  dismissed.”^  Some  of  his  sympathizers 
then  organized  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  of  which  he 
was  installed  the  minister  on  April  21,  1829,  having  been  ordained  six 
months  previously,  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City. 
He  continued  in  Albany  until  his  resignation,  because  of  ill  health,  in 
1837. 

During  this  period,  he  became  well  known  as  a  promoter  of  revivals, 
and  a  lecturer  in  behalf  of  missions,  temperance,  and  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  He  also  prepared  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1833 
united  his  class  with  that  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  S.  Beman  of  Troy,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  Troy  and  Albany  Theological  School  at  Port  Schuyler."* * 

From  1837  to  1839  he  travelled  and  studied  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  where  he  frequently  preached  and  lec¬ 
tured.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  which  later  became  the  American  and  For¬ 
eign  Christian  Union,  and  conducted  revivals  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
East.  He  refused  many  calls  to  pastorates®  already  established,  but  in 
1842  consented  to  become  the  minister  of  the  "New  Congregational 
Church”  (now  Mount  Vernon  Church)  which  was  to  be  organized  by 
forty-six  prominent  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity  on  condition  that  he 
"become  the  pastor.” 

He  continued  the  active  ministry  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  until  1871, 
when  the  Reverend  Samuel  E.  Herrick  was  called  to  be  his  associate 
minister.®  Dr.  Kirk  was  Minister  Emeritus  until  his  death  in  1874. 

He  was  considered  one  of  the  outstanding  preachers  of  the  city,  and 
his  church  became  "an  aggressive  agency  of  evangelism  and  reform.”  In 
1 846  he  was  allowed  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  London.”^  In  1856  he  was  granted  another  leave  of  absence  to  establish 
the  American  Church  in  Paris.®  Throughout  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  fiery 
supporter  of  the  Union.®  In  1865  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 


®  Article  on  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  written  by  Harris  E.  Starr  for  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  edited  by  Dumas  Malone  and  published  by  Scribners. 

*  The  school,  which  was  later  located  in  Troy,  was  discontinued  in  1837. 

®  There  were  three  calls  to  Boston  churches :  the  Salem  Street  Church,  the  Union  Church, 
and  the  Pine  Street  (Berkeley  Street)  Church. 

*  Amherst  College  possesses  Dr.  Kirk’s  letter  to  Dr.  Herrick  in  1871. 

’  See  Chapter  V. 

*  See  Chapter  V. 

*  See  Chapter  VII  for  the  Civil  War  period. 
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From  L'lje  of  Eduard  Norris  Kirk,  D.D.,  by  David  O.  Mears.  Published  by 
Lockwood,  Brooks  and  Company,  Boston,  1877 


Photograph  by  Josiah  Johnson  Hawes 
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Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  from  1858  to  1874,  and  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wellesley  College^^  from  1870  to  1874. 

Among  his  published  works  are  about  thirty  occasional  sermons  and 
addresses,  two  volumes  of  sermons,  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Parables, 
a  translation  of  Gaussen’s  Theopneustie,  which  was  a  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  several  short  works  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

During  his  last  years  he  became  almost  entirely  blind.  He  was  active, 
however,  in  ministerial  meetings  and  led  an  interesting  discussion  on  re¬ 
vivals  only  four  days  before  his  death^^  in  Boston  on  March  27,  1874.  He 
is  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

THE  REVEREND  SAMUEL  EDWARD  HERRICK,  1871-1904 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Edward  Herrick  was  born  in  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  on  April  6,  1841.  His  father  was  Captain  Austin  Herrick, 
the  master  of  a  whaling  ship,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  W.  (Jagger) 
Herrick.  The  coat  of  arms  in  the  old  graveyard  in  Southampton  connects 
the  family  with  the  ancient  Herricks  of  Leicester,  England,  of  which 
family  were  Sir  Nicholas  Herrick  and  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet. 

Dr.  Herrick  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College^^  in  1859,  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1863. 
was  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wappinger’s  Falls,  New 
York,  from  1863,  the  year  of  his  ordination,^^  to  1864,  when  he  became 
the  minister  of  the  Broadway  Congregational  Church  in  Chelsea,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Here  he  continued  until  1871,  when  he  became  the  associate 
minister  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.  After  Dr.  Kirk’s  death  in  1874, 
Herrick  became  the  minister.  Four  years  later,  in  1878,  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst  College. 

With  vision,  wisdom,  and  respect  for  the  compatibility  of  science  and 
religion.  Dr.  Herrick  led  his  church  from  the  old  Calvinistic  belief  to¬ 
wards  the  new  belief  based  on  scientific  discoveries.  His  people  were  not 
bound  by  old  dogmas,  and  their  spiritual  experience  was  strengthened 


See  Chapter  VI  for  both  colleges. 

“  The  resolutions  passed  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirk  were  burned  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  on  Federal  Street  in  1879.  Dr.  Kirk  was  a  bachelor  and  lived  with  his  two  unmarried 
sisters.  See  his  will  in  the  SuflFolk  Probate  Office.  His  sisters  were  Mary  Ann  Kirk,  Isabella 
Jane  (Kirk)  Center,  and  Harriet  Norris  Kirk.  He  had  a  niece,  Mary  Keep  of  Lockport, 
New  York;  a  grand-nephew,  Edward  Kirk  Keep;  and  two  grand-nieces,  Mary  Gertrude 
Keep  and  Sarah  V.  Keep. 

“  After  his  graduation  from  Amherst,  he  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  Orange  County,  N.  J.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  sick  principal  had 
decided  not  to  resign.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment,  he  accepted  an  offer 
"to  teach  a  school  in  the  rural  district  among  the  hills." 

“  He  was  ordained  on  October  13,  1863. 
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by  his  intellectual  approach  to  religious  controversy.  He  was  often  praised 
for  his  tolerance  of  other  faiths,  and  he  wanted  his  church  to  stand  for 
religion  and  not  primarily  for  creed.  It  is  significant  that  his  graduation 
essay  at  Amherst  College  was  Science:  A  Teacher  of  Religious  Truth.  He 
had  great  confidence  in  Christian  progress  and  was  optimistic  that  before 
the  close  of  this  century  "the  whole  world  would  be  Christian.” 

He  was  recognized  as  a  great  scholar  and  a  preacher  to  thoughtful  men, 
an  enthusiastic  Latinist,  and  a  rigorous  thinker  who  valued  serious  and 
thoughtful  criticism.  He  owned  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  rare  books 
and  first  editions.  He  was  regarded  by  collectors  in  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don  as  one  of  the  world’s  best  experts  in  antiquarian  lore.  Mr.  Newton  F. 
McKeon,  the  director  of  the  Amherst  College  Library, which  after  Dr. 
Herrick’s  death  received  a  large  portion  of  his  collection,  has  recently  re¬ 
corded:  "Dr.  Herrick  was  an  exceedingly  discriminating  collector,  well 
ahead  of  his  times.” 

In  addition  to  many  printed  sermons  and  articles.  Dr.  Herrick  was  the 
author  of  Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday, an  appreciation  of  twelve  heretics 
from  Tauler  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  Wesley  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  study  included  among  others  Wiclif,  Savonarola,  Melancthon, 
Knox,  and  Calvin. 

On  his  birthday,  on  April  6,  1864,  Dr.  Herrick  married  Sophia  Wood- 
hull  Foster,  a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman  who  was  "the  support  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  whole  life.”  She  was  a  woman  of  "great  charm,  brilliant 
intellect  and  keen  sense  of  humor,  with  a  deep  spiritual  nature  and  a 
steadfast  faith.”^®  Mrs.  Herrick  died  in  1930.  Their  daughter.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Foster  Herrick,^"^  has  been  devoted  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  since 
the  day  she  first  entered  it  in  1871,  a  little  girl  then  three  years  old. 

On  April  12  and  13,  1896,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ministry 
was  celebrated  with  an  historical  sermon,  a  special  communion  service,^® 
and  addresses  by  eleven  leading  ministers  and  citizens,  including  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who  had  been  a  friend  and 
classmate  at  Amherst. 

Dr.  Herrick’s  letter  of  resignation  was  read  by  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 

“  The  Amherst  College  Library  owns  his  graduation  essay,  five  of  his  own  scrap-books 
dealing  with  his  life,  five  scrap-books  collected  by  him  about  interesting  people,  and 
many  valuable  books  from  his  private  collection. 

“  Published  by  Houghton,  MifBin  and  Company  in  1884. 

“  Appreciation,  written  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Hawes,  printed  in  Sunday  calendar,  March 

16,  1930. 

”  See  Appendix  J  for  Miss  Herrick’s  reminiscences. 

“  The  impressive  Communion  service,  repeated  each  year  in  the  "Upper  Room,"  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  Easter,  was  written  by  Dr.  Herrick. 
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at  the  service  on  Sunday,  January  ii,  1903.  The  Church  and  Society  were 
reluctant  to  accept  the  resignation.  He  continued  as  minister,^®  but  the 
Society  engaged  several  ministers  to  supply  the  pulpit  including  the 
Reverend  Edward  C.  Moore  and  the  Reverend  William  W.  Fenn  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  a  former  member  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick  contined  to  preach  occasionally  and  on  the  day  he  died,  December  4, 
1904,  although  suffering  from  a  cold,  he  read  with  much  satisfaction  (at 
the  morning  service),  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Albert  Parker  Fitch  ac¬ 
cepting  the  call  to  become  his  Assistant  Minister.  He  died  that  evening. 
The  funeral  service  was  held  on  December  7.  He  is  buried  in  Quogue, 
Long  Island,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Herrick  had  a  summer  home. 

Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  preached  the  memorial  sermon  on  December 
18.  “He  was  honored  wherever  he  was  known,”  Dr.  Gordon  said,  ”as  a 
man  of  eminence  and  nobility,  worthy  in  gifts,  accomplishments  and 
character  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  great  vocation.” 

THE  REVEREND  ALBERT  PARKER  FITCH,  1905-1909 

The  Reverend  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  the  son  of  Henry  Hubbard  Fitch 
and  Elizabeth  Anne  Frances  (Smith)  Fitch,  was  born  in  Boston  on  March 
6,  1877.  He  grew  up  in  the  Walnut  Avenue  Church  in  Roxbury.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1900,  the  B.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1903,  and  the  D.D.  degree 
from  Amherst  College  in  1909  and  from  Williams  College  in  1914.  He 
became  an  honorary  member  of  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  1911.  He  married  Flora  May  Draper  of  Brighton,  England,  in  1903. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  on  April  9,  1903.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  1905,  he  had  been  the  minister 
of  the  First  Church  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  for  two  years.  In  November, 
1904,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  "associate  pastor”  with  Dr. 
Herrick,  on  or  after  February,  1905,  at  which  time  he  would  be  released 
from  his  responsibility  towards  the  church  in  Flushing.  After  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick’s  death  in  December,  1904,  Mount  Vernon  Church  extended  a  call 
to  Dr.  Fitch  to  become  its  minister.  He  was  installed  on  January  24,  1905, 
and  continued  his  ministry  at  the  church  until  1909. 

In  these  four  years.  Dr.  Fitch  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Church  pulpit.  Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  this 
young  minister — he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old — and  his  charming 
English  wife,  the  reorganized  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  rapidly  increased  its  membership.  With  the  advantages  of  foreign 


See  Appendix  D  for  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Herrick. 
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travel  and  study  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Fitch  had  a  scholarly  background,  and 
he  expressed  himself  forcefully  and  eloquently. 

In  1909  he  became  the  president  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  resigning  in  1917,  to  become  professor  of  the  History  of  Re¬ 
ligion  at  Amherst  College.  Here  he  continued  until  1923.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota  from  1924  ^9^7* 

He  was  minister  of  the  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
City  from  1928  until  his  resignation,  because  of  poor  health,  in  1933. 
From  1919  to  1920  he  was  also  Beecher  Lecturer  at  Yale  University. 

He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Upsilon,  the  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences.  Besides  numerous  articles 
and  sermons,  he  is  the  author  of  several  books  of  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
including  College  Course  and  the  Preparation  for  Life,  Religion  and  the 
Undergraduate,  Can  the  Church  Survive  in  the  Changing  Order,  Preach¬ 
ing  and  Paganism,  and  None  So  Blind. 

Dr.  Fitch^^  is  living  at  Chester  Gardens,  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  from 
which  on  December  13,  1941,  he  sent,  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

To  those  still  in  the  church  whom  Mrs.  Fitch  and  I  know  I  send  warmest 
greetings ;  as  well  as  best  wishes  for  you  all. 

Albert  Parker  Fitch 


His  gracious  wife  adds  this  greeting: 

I  wish  that  Dr.  Fitch  could  express  to  you  his  own  message  for  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  celebration  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  to  tell  you  what  his  ministry 
in  this  beloved  Church  meant  to  him,  but  the  illness  that  came  to  him  ten  years 
ago  makes  this  impossible,  so  that  for  him  and  for  myself  I  want  to  express  the 
gratitude  there  is  in  our  hearts  for  the  deep  spiritual  joys  we  had  in  the  years  of 
service  we  were  in  the  Church.  May  the  Church  go  forward  in  ever  increasing 
strength  in  the  labor  of  your  minister  together  with  the  work  of  all  its  members. 
Together  all  things  can  be  accomplished. 

Flora  Draper  Fitch 

THE  REVEREND  JAMES  AUSTIN  RICHARDS,  1909-1918 

The  Reverend  James  Austin  Richards,  son  of  James  Forsaith  Richards 
and  Ellen  Augusta  (Brown)  Richards,  was  born  in  Andover,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  March  27,  1878.  He  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  in  1896,  and  from  Harvard  University  in  1900.  The  next  year, 
he  took  graduate  work  at  Harvard,  and  worked  in  a  church  extension 


*  See  Appendix  E  for  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Fitch. 
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project  of  the  Shepherd  Memorial  Church  in  Cambridge.  In  1904,  he 
received  a  diploma  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and,  in  May  of 
that  year,  he  was  ordained. 

The  next  year,  he  was  associate  minister  at  the  Bedford  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York  City.  He  was  minister  of  the  United  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  from  1905  to  1909.  From 
1909  to  1918  he  was  the  minister  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.^i  Under  his 
leadership  and  that  of  Mrs.  Richards,  the  church  went  from  strength  to 
strength.  The  Young  People’s  Society  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  his 
helpful  suggestions. 

From  1918  to  1928,  he  was  minister  of  the  Winnetka  Congregational 
Church,  a  community  church  in  Winnetka,  Illinois.  For  the  last  fourteen 
years  he  has  been  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  1926,  and  from  Oberlin  College  in  1932.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  Rotary,  and  president  of  the  Oberlin  Missionary  Home  As¬ 
sociation. 

Dr.  Richards  is  the  author  of  several  periodical  articles,  a  volume  of 
sermons.  The  Sufficiency  of  Jesus,  and  a  series  of  devotional  studies, 
Windows  in  Matthew. 

In  1907,  he  married  Miss  Hazel  Temple  Read  of  New  York  City.  They 
have  three  children:  Elizabeth  Putnam  Richards  (Mrs.  Chalmer  J.  Roy) , 
Laura  Ellen  Richards,  and  James  Austin  Richards,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richards  sent  the  following  letter  of  greeting  from  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
on  April  29,  1941 : 

Our  years  with  Mount  Vernon  Church  are  a  most  treasured  memory  both 
with  Mrs.  Richards  and  with  me.  Indeed,  they  still  live  with  us.  The  noble  men 
and  women  with  whom  they  called  us  to  labor,  the  lessons  they  taught,  the  en¬ 
during  friendships  they  gave,  are  priceless.  Again  and  again  in  distant  places 
we  meet  some  who  were  in  Mount  Vernon  while  we  were  there,  and  what  fun 
we  have  talking  of  the  past  and  of  the  present! 

The  life  of  every  church  is  a  race  with  time.  The  new  generation  must  be 
prepared  to  lead  before  the  old  generation  completes  its  service.  Some  of  the 
old  guard  are  still  in  the  van  but  it  is  thrilling  to  read  in  the  roster  of  today’s 
officers  the  names  of  some  whom  we  saw  come  in  as  boys  and  girls.  It  is  equally 
thrilling  to  meet  in  other  places  some  of  our  young  peoples’  group  who  now  are 
leaders  in  other  churches.  Two  of  the  gifted  professors  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  Walter  M.  Horton  and  Clarence  T.  Craig,  I  first  met  when 
working  in  Mount  Vernon  Church.  And  the  memory  of  the  joy  we  found  in  the 
young  people  of  Mount  Vernon  was  a  large  factor  in  bringing  us  to  our  present 
pastorate.  So  Mount  Vernon  still  lives  with  us. 


^  See  Appendix  F  for  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Richards. 
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In  fact,  our  pride  in  it  still  grows.  We  belive  that  it  is  now  better  adjusted  to 
its  unique  task  than  at  any  time  since  we  have  known  it.  We,  therefore,  look  to 
its  future  with  enthusiasm.  "The  best  is  yet  to  be.”  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
name  any  church  opportunity  where  minister  and  people  fit  each  other  more 
perfectly. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  no  perfunctory  way  but  with  deepest  personal  gratitude 
for  the  past  and  the  keenest  expectations  for  the  future  that  we  send  you  and 
your  noble  pastor  our  affectionate  greetings. 

James  Austin  Richards 

THE  REVEREND  A.  SIDNEY  LOVETT,  1919-1932 

The  Reverend  A.  Sidney  Lovett  was  born  in  Boston  on  January  30, 
1890,  the  son  of  Augustus  and'Elizabeth  (Russell)  Lovett.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Browne  and  Nichols  School  in  Cambridge  in  1908,  from 
Yale  University  in  1913,  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1917. 
In  1932  he  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Yale  University,  and  in  1937 
the  D.D.  degree  from  Dartmouth  College. 

He  was  the  assistant  in  the  American  Parish,  New  York  City,  from 
1914  to  1917.  Before  coming  to  Mount  Vernon  Church^^  in  1919,  he  had 
been  minister  of  the  Maverick  Church  in  East  Boston  for  two  years.  For 
thirteen  years  he  was  the  beloved  minister  of  Mount  Vernon  Church, 
from  September,  1919,  to  June,  1932,  when  he  became  the  Chaplain  of 
Yale  University.  In  the  year,  1928-1929,  he  studied  in  Oxford,  England, 
and  the  Reverend  Harold  G,  Jones,^^  now  the  minister  of  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven,  served  as  acting  minister.  After 
Dr.  Lovett’s  resignation  in  1932  and  until  the  appointment  of  the  Rever¬ 
end  Carl  Heath  Kopf  in  1933,  the  Reverend  Edwin  E.  Aiken,  Jr.^  now 
minister  of  the  Bethany  Christian  Congregational  Church  in  Lynn,  served 
as  acting  minister. 

Dr.  Lovett,  with  profound  spiritual  sincerity,  scholarly  attainments, 
and  great  love  for  mankind,  guided  Mount  Vernon  Church  with  skill 
and  devotion.  Those  in  trouble  will  always  cherish,  with  deep  gratitude, 
his  sympathetic  understanding. 

His  first  wife,  Rebekah  Bartlett  Mills,  of  Brookline,  whom  he  married 
in  1915,  died  in  1916.  In  1922  he  married  Esther  Parker,  of  Winchester, 
whose  ability,  sound  judgment,  and  devotion  to  church  work  will  always 
be  remembered.  The  Lovetts,  ''Uncle  Sid”  and  "Aunt  Esther”  as  they 


“  He  was  ordained  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  on  February  3,  1920.  Several  ministers 
supplied  the  pulpit  from  1918  to  1919,  during  which  period  Deacon  Albert  Murdoch 
served  as  "pastoral  secretary.” 

“  See  Appendix  H  for  his  letter  of  greeting. 

“  See  Appendix  H  for  his  letter  of  greeting. 
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are  affectionately  called,  have  three  children,  Eugenia,  Richard,  and  Sid¬ 
ney. 

The  following  letter  of  greeting  from  Dr.  Lovett,^  sent  from  New 
Haven  on  November  25,  1941,  is  a  veritable  benediction: 

These  lines  of  Coventry  Patmore’s,  "In  Divinity  and  Love,  what’s  best  worth 
saying  can’t  be  said,’’  haunt  me,  in  undertaking  to  compose  a  word  of  greeting 
to  Mount  Vernon  Church  on  the  occasion  of  its  one  hundredth  birthday.  Words 
are  vehicles  far  too  frail  and  limited  to  convey  all  that  the  mind  knows  and  the 
heart  feels. 

As  a  school  boy  travelling  daily  from  Brookline  to  Cambridge,  I  used  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  elements  in  the  doorway  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  for  the 
corner  where  the  Church  stands  was  then  the  point  of  transfer  from  one  surface 
car  to  another.  Little  did  I  dream  that  one  day  this  Church  and  parish  would  be 
my  own  particular  charge.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  occasional  sermons  of  Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  who  came  each  year  to  New 
Haven  as  one  of  the  University  preachers.  Several  times  during  vacation  periods 
I  forsook  my  home  church  in  Brookline  to  hear  Dr.  Fitch  in  his  own  setting. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  I  have  then  envisaged  myself  come  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  which  he  so  eminently  adorned.  When  in  1919  it  was  my 
privilege  to  succeed  Jim  Richards,  and  to  inherit  his  labors  which  had  given  to 
Mount  Vernon  Church  its  unique  sense  of  mission  to  students  and  young  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  people,  I  was  come  home  to  a  community  and  to  a  church 
to  which,  in  some  indefinable  way,  I  already  belonged. 

I  have  always  been  thankful  for  the  proximity  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  and 
the  river  Charles.  To  look  out  upon  the  Basin  from  the  Social  Hall  or  Herrick 
House,  whether  by  day  or  night,  is  a  healing  process.  The  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  traffic  on  Beacon  Street  are  stilled  in  the  broad  expanse  of  water  that 
bounds  the  north  side  of  the  Church.  Walking  along  the  Embankment,  I  believe 
I  have  drowned  more  worries  and  conjured  up  more  fresh  insights  into  the  real 
meaning  of  life  than  any  man  now  enjoying  that  fair  prospect.  I  know  what  the 
Psalmist  meant  when  he  sang  of  "a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God.”  The  Charles  and  the  Church  will  always  be  to  me  the  outward 
promise  of  this  inward  condition  of  divine  enjoyment  and  strength. 

Time  and  space,  let  alone  words,  are  not  sufficient  to  tell  of  the  many  friend¬ 
ships  and  associations  that  are  an  indissoluble  part  of  my  life,  as  a  precious  leg¬ 
acy  received  of  a  thirteen-year  pastorate  at  Mount  Vernon  Church.  There  will  be 
absent  from  the  Centennial  some  whom  the  Church  would  delight  to  honor  in 
person  for  their  long  devotion  to  its  highest  welfare.  I  think,  in  this  connection, 
of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Craig,  the  Misses  Alice  and  Marion  Hawes,  Uncle  Albert  and 
Aunt  Emma  Murdoch,  Aunt  Serena  Perry,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Flood,  Mr.  John  D. 
Graham,  Mr.  John  G.  Hosmer,  Dr.  George  H.  Washburn,  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Gillette,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chen  Fong.  Together  with  others  who  might  be 
mentioned  they  were  to  me,  during  my  ministry,  a  veritable  society  of  encourag- 


®  See  Appendix  G  for  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Lovett. 
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ers.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  the  larger  life  to  which  they  have  come,  I  know 
they  must  behold  in  the  Centennial  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  the  rewards  of  their 
faith,  and  are  well  pleased. 

No  minister  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  was  more  blessed  than  myself  in  col¬ 
leagues  who  served  the  Church  with  me  in  an  official  capacity.  Jack  Wiley, 
Harold  Jones,  Bob  Bullard,  Ev  Baker,  Burns  Chalmers,  William  R.  Bennett, 
and  Ned  Aiken  were  comrades  who  make  the  heart  still  glow  in  their  remem¬ 
brance  with  a  sense  of  undiminished  affection.  Miss  Mary  A.  Ballou,  Mrs. 
Florence  Glazier,  Miss  Mary  G.  Perry,  and  Miss  Margaret  Conant  in  Herrick 
House,  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher  presiding  at  the  organ  and  directing  the  choir. 
Cap  Page  and  Cap  Hallsted  firing  the  boilers  and  tidying  the  sanctuary,  are 
gracious  and  vivid  members  of  a  Christian  fellowship  in  which  I  was  honored 
to  serve. 

Even  the  famous  church  cats,  "Sailor”  and  "Blackie,”  come  to  mind  as  they 
used  to  come  to  call.  I  feel  sure  they  are  catching  celestial  mice,  in  keeping  with 
their  earthly  prowess. 

What  Dorothy  Hickie  has  done  for  the  continued  welfare  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  from  the  moment  she  came  into  its  service  even  until  now,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  separate  volume  merely  to  recite,  let  alone  to  praise. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  decade,  nothing  in  the  on-going  life  of  the 
Church  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  than  the  leadership  of  its  present  min¬ 
ister,  Carl  Heath  Kopf .  He  has  entered  into  the  labors  of  all  who  preceded  him 
with  enthusiasm  and  imagination.  In  his  own  right,  he  has  brought  to  the  work 
and  worship  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  new  and  persuasive  gifts  of  speech  and 
the  allure  of  a  radiant  spirit.  Under  his  ministry  the  Church  has  gone  from 
strength  to  strength  and  become  today,  more  than  ever  before,  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  community  and  city.  There  is  no  satisfaction  greater  than  to 
look  back  at  the  Church  of  one’s  own  love,  and  see  its  reach  widened  and  its 
mission  increased  through  the  ministrations  of  one’s  immediate  successor.  To 
God  be  the  glory,  but  I  hope  Carl  and  Mary  Kopf  and  their  children,  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  will  be  just  where  they  are  now  for  the  bicen¬ 
tennial. 

Sidney  Lovett 


THE  REVEREND  CARL  HEATH  KOPF,  1933— 

The  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  the  present  minister,  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  August  6,  1902.  His  father  was  George  P.  Kopf 
of  Buffalo,  and  his  mother  was  Viola  B.  Heath  of  Canada.  Both  were 
’’ardent  Baptists.”  After  graduation  from  high  school,  Mr.  Kopf  re¬ 
ceived  a  scholarship  to  enter  Princeton  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1925. 

At  college  his  main  interests  were  ’’waiting  on  table  to  earn  board, 
running  any  distance  from  a  mile  up,  debating,  studying  jurisprudence 
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with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  lawyer  and  eventually  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
and  tutoring  summers.”  Dr.  Conklin  in  biology  was  the  teacher  who 
helped  him  gain  a  “new  respect  for  the  compatibility  of  science  and  re¬ 
ligion.”  Mr.  Kopf’s  senior  thesis  was  The  Decisions  of  the  World  Court 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  in  both  of  which  he  still  believes.  ”I  was 
graduated  with  no  particular  honors,”  he  says.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senior  Council  and  made  captain  of  the  cross  country  team. 

The  year  after  his  graduation,  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Dr.  Harris  E. 
Kirk’s  course  on  the  historical  backgrounds  of  Christianity.  One  verse 
in  the  faculty  song  in  June,  1926,  was: 

Here’s  to  Dr.  Harris  Kirk, 

Who  gives  first  groups  for  fifth  group  work. 

But  now  that  Kopf  is  chambermaid, 

We  doubt  if  we  shall  make  the  grade. 

His  interests  turned  from  law  to  religion  largely  through  a  year’s  work 
counseling  students  as  a  secretary  of  the  Princeton  Y.M.C.A.  He  took  a 
few  courses  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1926, 
he  became  assistant  minister  of  the  Eliot  Church  in  Roxbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  "I  had  never  been  in  a  Congregational  Church  before,”  he  adds, 
"but  two  hard  years  calling  up  and  down  the  back  streets  of  Roxbury, 
learning  to  teach  religion,  and  trying  to  help  all  kinds  of  people,  proved 
two  things  to  me:  I  loved  the  ministry  and  I  loved  the  Congregational 
Church  with  its  insistence  on  making  a  man  do  his  own  thinking.” 

In  1928  he  married  Mary  Fitz  Randolph  Chalfant,  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister’s  daughter,  whom  he  had  met  at  a  Princeton  conference.  Behind  the 
scenes  of  the  church  today  is  one  inspirational  force,  Mary  Kopf,  to  whom 
the  church  owes  much  of  its  activity  and  vision.  No  one,  least  of  all  the 
minister,  would  want  her  name  omitted  when  appreciation  and  praise  of 
this  ministry  is  acknowledged.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kopf  have  three  children, 
David  Heath,  John  Randolph,  and  Anne  Elisabeth. 

Before  coming  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  1933,  he  had  been  the 
minister  of  the  Crombie  Street  Church^^  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  finished  his  study  of  theology  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology. 

Coming  back  from  a  summer  vacation  in  Europe  in  1938,  Mr.  Kopf 
wondered  what  could  be  done  ”to  reach  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who 
had  lost  interest  in  religion.”  The  result  of  this  determination  was  a  series 
of  Sunday  radio  talks  over  station  WEEI,  From  a  Window  on  Beacon 
Street.  This  series  is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 

His  first  full  length  book,  Windows  on  Life,  was  published  by  the 


*  He  was  ordained  at  the  Crombie  Street  Church  in  1928. 
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Macmillan  Company  in  the  fall  of  1941.  The  book  has  already  gone  into 
a  second  edition.  These  informal  essays  have  helped  many  people  to  re¬ 
gain  a  cheerful  perspective. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  noted  the  striking  parallel  between  Edward 
Norris  Kirk,  the  first  minister,  and  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  the  present  minis¬ 
ter,  serving  just  one  hundred  years  later.  The  former  was  born  on  August 
14,  1802,  and  the  latter  on  August  6,  1902,  just  eight  days  short  of  one 
hundred  years.  Both  names  are  four  letter  words  beginning  with  K.  Both 
men  went  to  Princeton  and  both  studied  law  before  changing  to  the  min¬ 
istry. 

There  is  another  striking  coincidence  which  makes  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  the  chapter  on  the  ministry  at  Mount  Vernon  Church.  The  names  Kopf 
and  Kirk  in  their  original  usages  mean  respectively  "Head”  and 
"Church.”  Together  the  names  complete  the  great  "Head  of  the  Church,” 
to  the  service  of  Whom  both  have  devoted  their  lives.^'^ 


^  For  an  appreciation  of  the  Reverend  Carl  H.  Kopf,  see  Chapter  XIII — Mount  Vernon 
Church  Today. 
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Church  Buildings  and  Herrick  House 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it. 

—Psalms,  CXXVII,  i 

Mount  VERNON  church  held  its  first  public  religious  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  Old  South  Chapel  in  Spring  Lane.  From  June  19,  1842, 
until  December  31,  1843,  public  worship  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Masonic  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  Street  and  Temple  Place. 
The  clerk  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  George  F.  Homer,  recorded  on 
June  7,  1842: 

Some  conversation  was  had  upon  the  expediency  of  holding  public  worship : 
but,  it  appearing  that  this  subject  had  been  referred  by  the  Church  to  the  Ex¬ 
amining  Committee,  no  formal  action  was  taken  thereon.  Upon  motion,  Voted, 
that  Bros.  Crockett  &  Stone  be  a  Sub-Committee,  to  procure  a  place  of  worship, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  and  contracts  in  relation  thereto. 

On  June  22,  1842,  after  "conversation  and  remarks  upon  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Lecture  Rooms  engaged  by  this  Church,”  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  elected  Brother  James  W.  Kimball  "to  prepare  and  cause  to  be 
lithographed  a  Plan  of  the  seats  in  the  Temple,  with  a  valuation  thereon 
— rent  and  taxes — amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  $4000.  and  also 
cause  the  seats  to  be  numbered.”  At  the  same  meeting  an  invitation  was 
presented  from  the  Central  Society,  "offering  to  this  church  the  use  of 
their  upper  vestry  for  Friday  evenings.”  A  week  later,  the  Committee 
voted  to  reduce  the  valuation  to  $3750.  Seats  at  the  Masonic  Temple 
were  "offered  for  rent”  on  Monday,  July  ii,  1842.  On  November  30, 
1842,  the  Committee  voted  that  "the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  to  continue  the  lease  of  the  Temple  for  one  year,  with  the 
privilege  of  giving  it  up  .  .  .  upon  sixty  days  notice.” 

CHURCH  ON  ASHBURTON  PLACE 

The  first  meeting  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship 
was  held  on  January  3,  1843,  following  a  public  notice  "from  the  pulpit 
on  the  preceding  Sabbath.”  It  was  determined  "after  deliberation  and 
prayer,”  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  "we  were  called,  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  to  go  forward  and  erect  another  sanctuary  for  His  wor¬ 
ship.”  A  subscription  was  commenced  and  the  following  were  elected  a 

19 
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building  committee:  George  W.  Crockett,  chairman,  William  W.  Stone, 
Daniel  Safford,  John  Slade,  Jr.,  Roland  Cutler,  Freeman  L.  Cushman, 
and  George  F.  Homer. 

’'After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  situation  combining  the 
requisite  advantages,”  the  committee  in  May  contracted  for  an  estate^ 
just  over  the  crest  of  Beacon  Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  Somerset  Court 
(now  Ashburton  Place),  a  site  "unequalled  perhaps  by  any  in  the  city 
for  the  purpose,  considering  its  quiet  location,  and  its  advantages  for 
ventilation  and  light.”  The  site  was  "elevated,  quiet,  and  surrounded  by 
a  dense  and  intelligent  population.”  The  street  was  then  residential,  with 
stately  private  houses  owned  by  old  Beacon  Hill  families. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  July  4,  1843,  which  occasion  "an  ap¬ 
propriate  address  was  delivered  by  the  pastor,  and  the  Reverend  Lyman 
Beecher  led  in  prayer.”  On  January  4,  1844,  the  house  was  "solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.”  Dr.  Kirk  was  assisted  in  the 
services  by  "the  Rev.  Messrs.  Adams,  Winslow,  Rogers,  Aiken,  Blagden 
and  Jenks.” 

In  the  light  of  present  building  costs  the  following  items  will  be  of 
interest.  From  the  Journal  of  Mary  E.  Beck  and  Lucy  M.  Beck  we  learn 
that  the  cost  of  the  building  was  $56,000.  Among  some  of  the  expenses 
recorded  in  the  Records  of  the  Treasurer  are  the  following:  Richard 
Bond,  the  architect,  received  $500  for  his  "architectural  services  rendered 
in  building  Meeting  House”;  Greenleaf,  Cushing  and  Adams,  the  ma¬ 
sons,  $10,319.27;  Willard  Sears  and  Company,  the  carpenters,  $7892.12; 
Octavius  T.  Rogers  and  Company,  $4511  for  the  granite;  P.  and  T.  Kel¬ 
ley,  the  plasterers,  $1025.75;  John  Bates,  the  painter,  $952.48;  and 
Daniel  Safford  and  Company,^  $375  for  blacksmith  work,  iron  work, 
and  hinges.  Other  items  of  expense  ranged  from  $3300,  paid  to  Thomas 
Appleton  for  the  organ,  down  to  $1.25,  paid  to  Nathaniel  Waterman  for 
a  "Bronzed  Spitoon.” 

This  Ashburton  Place  Church,  which  is  still  standing  and  is  the  present 
home  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  was  a  gray  granite  building 
with  a  Grecian  facade.  Its  interior  of  mahogany  and  white  paint  was 
"plainly  elegant”  and  had  "an  air  of  quiet  repose  with  nothing  gaudy  or 
out  of  taste  to  offend  the  eye.”  The  dismal  chapel  in  the  basement  was 
used  for  social  gatherings,  meetings,  and  prayer  meetings.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  building  were  seventy-five  by  ninety-seven  feet,  containing 
a  lower  floor  and  a  gallery.  The  basement  story  contained,  besides  the 


'  The  land  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  at  the  Suffolk  Courthouse.  See 
records  for  Oct.  21,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  11,  and  Dec.  15  for  year  1843,  and  Feb.  12,  1844. 

*  Daniel  Safford  and  Company  built  the  iron  fence  around  Boston  Common. 
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several  committee  rooms,  a  chapel  sixty-eight  feet  long  by  forty-eight  feet 
wide. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Hawes  writes  in  her  Glimpses  of  the  Old  Mount  Vernon 
Church: 

The  church  had  the  largest  seating  capacity  of  all  the  Boston  churches. 
Deep  galleries  ran  around  it  on  three  sides,  with  the  organ  loft  at  the  back.  It 
was  severely  plain,  but  the  pulpit  was  stately  and  beautiful.  There  was  no  center 
aisle.  Dr.  Kirk  is  said  to  have  planned  it  so,  in  order  that  no  one  might  boast  of 
a  pew  in  the  broad  aisle  while  a  poorer  brother  had  one  in  a  side  aisle.  The  floor 
was  slightly  raised  from  front  to  back  and  the  side  pews  were  gently  curved,  so 
that  every  pew  should  be  good  for  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  the  room  did  not 
suggest  a  theatre.  In  the  early  days  the  pews  had  doors,  and  when  the  family 
were  all  in,  the  father  might  close  the  door  if  he  wished,  so  keeping  the  children 
in,  and  the  strangers  out.  Not  a  very  hospitable  arrangement,  and  in  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick’s  time  the  doors  were  taken  off.  Below  was  what  was  called  the  vestry, 
though  Dr.  Kirk  preferred  the  name  chapel,  an  immense,  square  room  which 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  cheerful  or  beautiful,  but 
which  served  its  purpose  well,  as  a  Sunday  School  room,  and  a  place  for  social 
gatherings.  Then,  smaller  rooms  in  a  row :  number  one,  where  the  church  com¬ 
mittee  held  solemn  conclaves ;  number  two,  given  over  to  the  young  people  for 
their  use ;  and  number  three,  which  provided  rather  inadequately  for  the  kitchen 
and  serving  arrangements. 

Another  vivid  picture  of  the  old  church  has  been  recorded  by  Miss 
Margaret  F.  Herrick,  in  her  unpublished  Reminiscences  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Church  Before  1880. 

I  remember  the  auditorium  as  a  spacious,  high-studded,  airy,  light  room ;  its 
high  windows  paned  in  a  light  greenish  translucent,  but  not  transparent,  glass, 
bordered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  bright  colors  in  a  geometric  design.  The  walls 
were  a  very  light  putty  color,  panelled  with  a  border  in  a  darker  shade  and  a 
Greek  honeysuckle  design,  very  pretty  and  in  keeping  with  the  classic  style. 
There  were  two  main  aisles  edging  a  double  row  of  pews  in  the  middle,  and 
leading  up  to  a  high  and  stately  pulpit  of  rosewood  and  a  chancel  behind  with 
churchly  sofa  and  chairs  cushioned  in  red  velvet.  The  crimson-carpeted  steps 
which  led  up  to  it  were  flanked  on  the  outside  by  big  rosewood  cubes  about  a 
yard  square,  on  which  potted  plants  were  set  for  gala  occasions.  The  Commun¬ 
ion  table  stood  just  below  the  pulpit.  Our  pew  was  near  the  front  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  right-hand  aisle,  and  was  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  middle  pews, 
so  that  by  slightly  turning  my  head  I  could  see  much  of  what  went  on  in  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  There  were  two  other  aisles  just  under  the  side  galleries ;  and 
at  the  back  of  the  Church  (above  my  dear  friend  the  clock)  were  the  organ 
loft  and  choir. 

The  last  Sunday  service  in  the  church  on  Ashburton  Place  was  held  on 
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the  morning  of  November  6,  1892.  On  Thursday,  November  10,  the 
funeral  service  for  Deacon  Andrew  Cushing  was  held  in  the  old  church, 
thus  fitly  closing  the  religious  history  of  that  building. 

PRESENT  CHURCH  BUILDING  ON  THE  CORNER  OF  BEACON 
STREET  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

The  first  reference  in  the  Records  of  the  Prudential  Committee  con¬ 
cerning  the  contemplated  new  church  on  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and 
Massachusetts  Avenue  is  on  June  7,  1888,  when  a  special  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  a  report  from  the  committee  of  the  church  concerning 
''the  advisability  of  disposing  of  our  present  house  of  worship  and  with 
the  proceeds  to  secure  a  lot  of  land  upon  the  Back-Bay  and  to  build  there¬ 
on  a  small  Chapel  with  the  intention  at  some  future  time  of  erecting  a 
larger  House  of  Worship,  and  thus  preserve  the  life  and  future  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  Church  and  Society.”  The  Prudential  Committee  expressed 
"their  hearty  sympathy  and  general  approval”  and  voted  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Pew  Proprietors  of  the  Society  to  consider  the  subject. 

To  remove  from  the  neighborhood  was  considered  a  "matter  of  ex¬ 
pediency,”  because  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  on  Beacon  Hill.  With¬ 
in  less  than  twenty  years,  one  hundred  sixty-five  families  had  removed 
from  that  section  "immediately  contiguous  to  the  church.”  Dr.  Herrick 
recorded: 

I  doubt  whether  any  church  ever  came  much  nearer  to  extinction  and  then 
recovered  than  did  the  dear  Mount  Vernon  Church.  We  had  stayed  upon  the 
hill  too  long,  and  were  rapidly  becoming  anaemic.  Scores  upon  scores  of  our 
own  families  had  died  out  and  moved  away.  The  people  to  whom  a  church  of 
our  order  appeals  were  no  longer  there.  The  district  was  more  than  abundantly 
churched  for  its  population.  The  old  parish  lines  were  being  filled  by  Hebrews, 
Europeans  of  various  nationalities,  and  negroes,  all  of  whom  had  other  prefer¬ 
ences  and  abundant  other  provision  for  their  religious  wants.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  taking  care  of  a  rapidly  increasing  constituency.  Our  re¬ 
moval  would  be  a  deprivation  only  to  the  few  Congregational  families,  which 
were  rapidly  decreasing. 

On  June  25,  1888,  the  following  building  committee^  was  chosen  by 
the  pew  proprietors  of  the  society:  Henry  Woods,  chairman,  William  G. 
Means,  Joseph  D.  Leland,  Richard  R.  Higgins,  and  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
representing  the  society;  and  George  H.  Bradford  and  Henry  A.  Mellen, 
representing  the  church.  The  Reverend  Samuel  E.  Herrick  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Morton  Dexter  were  later  added  to  the  committee. 

®  On  July  12,  1888,  Mr.  Henry  Woods  was  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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No  definite  action  was  taken  until  April  29,  1890,  when  ’'Messrs. 
Woods,  Bradford  &  Crowell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
various  sites  and  localities  on  the  Back  Bay,  and  suggest  to  the  Building 
Committee  what  would  be  in  their  judgment  a  suitable  location.”  After 
considering  "somewhat  favorably”  several  locations,  including  the  lot  at 
the  corner  of  West  Chester  Parld  and  Marlborough  Street,  the  lot  at  the 
corner  of  West  Chester  Park,  Huntington  Avenue,  and  Falmouth  Streets, 
and  the  lot  on  Huntington  Avenue  next  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the 
committee  finally  decided  on  the  present  location,  on  the  "water  side  of 
Beacon  Street  at  the  corner  of  W.  Chester  Park  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Entrance  to  Cambridge  Bridge,  containing  15000  sq.  feet  (&  subject  to 
a  strip  being  taken  off  the  front  20  feet  wide  on  Beacon  St.  belonging  to 
the  Boston  Water  Power  Co.) ” 

On  October  17,  1890,  Mr.  Woods  reported  that  his  offer  of  $5.50  per 
square  foot  for  this  lot  of  15000  square  feet  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation.®  The  purchase  price®  was  $82,500. 
Later  records  show  that  Mr.  Woods  advanced  $25,000  cash,  and  on  May 
20,  1891,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  paid  to  the  Boston  &  Roxbury  Mill  Cor¬ 
poration  $30,000,  on  the  account  of  "Mortgage  Note  of  $57,500  for  5 
years.”  The  balance  of  $27,500  was  paid  in  1895,  plus  the  interest. 

Subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  from  1891  to  1896,  not  including 
the  $25,000  advanced  by  Mr.  Woods,  amounted  to  $68,593.98.  The  in¬ 
dividual  donations  ranged  from  five  cents  to  $25,000.  To  this  fund  the 
following  items  were  added:  sale  of  three  pews  in  the  new  church,  $1440; 
the  sale  of  the  Ashburton  Place  building,  land,  and  old  materials,  $115,- 
377.50;”^  rebate  from  the  City  of  Boston  on  sidewalk  assessment,  $403.04; 


*  West  Chester  Park  was  named  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  1894. 

®  In  1814,  Uriah  Getting  and  others  secured  a  charter  for  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill 
Corporation  to  build  a  series  of  dams  connecting  Boston,  Brookline,  and  Roxbury,  to  use 
these  dams  as  toll  roadways,  and  to  develop  water  power  to  run  mills.  The  Mill  Dam — 
today  known  as  Beacon  Street — was  built  from  the  Common  at  the  foot  of  Beacon  Hill  to 
the  solid  land  at  Sewall’s  Point — now  the  junction  of  Brookline  and  Commonwealth 
Avenues.  (From  Building  the  Back  Bay^  copyright  in  1926  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company. ) 

®  To  the  purchase  price  of  $82,500,  was  added  interest  on  the  mortgage  amounting  to 
$5843.21.  Walker  &  Kimball,  the  architects,  received  $5168.51;  Whidden  &  Co.,  the 
builders,  received  $86,814.70;  the  steam  heating  plant,  plumbing,  organ,  pews,  cushions, 
carpets,  taxes  on  real  estate  (valued  at  $90,000  @  $12.60),  electric  lighting,  assessment 
for  sidewalk,  and  other  bills,  such  as  $4.95  for  "cleaning  the  bust  of  Dr.  Kirk,”  totalled 
$24,553.50.  Interest  on  borrowed  money  totaled  $10,294.84.  The  sum  of  these  six  items 
totals  $215,174.76. 

’  On  July  29,  1895,  the  Society  authorized  the  treasurer  to  give  a  deed  to  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  in  Ashburton  Place,  "having  received  an  offer  of 
$115,000  cash,  less  one  per  cent  commission  for  the  brokerage  charges  of  Brice  S.  Evans 
&  Son.”  The  sale  of  old  materials,  including  the  piano,  cushions,  gas  fixtures,  clock,  and 
stove,  amounted  to  an  additional  $377.50. 
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and  borrowed  money,  $97,063.14.  This  makes  the  total  amount  of  the 
receipts  $282,877.66. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  at  noon  on  November  5, 
1891.  The  Reverend  Reuen  Thomas  of  the  Harvard  Church  of  Brookline 
gave  the  prayer  of  invocation;  the  Reverend  Morton  Dexter  of  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  church,  read  Psalms  84  and  122;  and  the  Reverend  Samuel 
E.  Herrick  gave  the  address.  Dr.  Herrick  stated  that  Mount  Vernon 
Church  "stands  for  humanity  and  not  for  creed.”  Referring  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  he  said:  "In  planning  for  this  structure  certain  proprieties  were 
kept  in  mind.  The  Society  wanted  a  building  that  some  good  person  com¬ 
ing  over  Harvard  Bridge  would  not  mistake  for  a  railroad  station,  or 
entering  it  mistake  it  for  an  opera  house.”  After  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone®  by  Dr.  Herrick,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  George  A. 
Gordon  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Boynton  of  the  Union  Congregational 
Church. 

The  first  Sunday  service  was  held  on  November  13,  1892.  On  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Wednesday  evening,  November  9,  the  church  was  dedicated.®  The 
Reverend  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South  Church  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  the  Reverend  W.  Elliot  Griffis  of  the  Shawmut  Church  offered 
the  dedicatory  prayer. 

The  following  description  of  the  new  church,  written  by  the  architects. 
Walker  and  Kimball,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  on  No¬ 
vember  6,  1891 : 

The  church  building  will  occupy  a  ground  space  92  by  130  feet,  and  have 
three  facades.  The  principal  one  will  be  on  Beacon  Street,  where  will  be  a 
triple  entrance  way,  the  gable  above  which  will  be  pierced  for  a  rose  window. 
A  square  tower  will  rise  at  the  West  Chester  Park  and  Beacon  St.  corner  to 
a  height  of  85  feet,  and  will  form  the  base  of  a  45 -foot  octagonal  spire.  The 
walls  of  the  building  will  be  of  Roxbury  stone,  with  buff  Amherst  stone  trim¬ 
mings. 

The  West  Chester  Park  front  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  double  transept, 
with  entrance  way  between  the  two.  Both  the  transepts  will  have  two-storied 
triple  arched  windows,  with  rose  windows  in  the  gables  above.  On  the  river 
front,  the  north  side,  it  will  be  also  two-storied,  and  have  three  stone  dormers. 
The  interior  of  the  church  will  be  on  a  cruciform  plan,  with  the  nave  60  feet  in 


*  For  a  list  of  the  documents,  deposited  in  a  copper  box  in  the  corner-stone,  see  the 
Preface  of  this  book. 

*  Assisting  in  the  service  were:  the  Reverend  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  who  was  Plummer 
Professor  and  Preacher  to  Harvard  University,  1860-1881;  the  Reverend  William  Fair- 
field  Warren,  president  of  Boston  University ;  the  Reverend  Leighton  Parks  of  Emmanuel 
Church;  the  Reverend  P.  S.  Moxom  of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  and  the  Reverend 
Nehemiah  Boynton  of  the  Union  Church. 


DANIEL  SAFFORD 
(1792-1856) 

Deacon  from  1842-1856 


JOHN  M.  PINKERTON 
(1818-1881) 

Deacon  from  1860-1881 


DWIGHT  LYMAN  MOODY 
(1837-1899) 

Joined  the  church  in  1856 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL 
(1836-1915) 

Deacon  from  1872-1907 
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MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH  ON  ASHBURTON  PLACE 

From  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.D.,  by  David  O.  Meats.  Published  by  Lock- 

wood,  Brooks  and  Company,  Boston,  1877 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  ASHBURTON  PLACE  CHURCH 


THE  ORGAN  IN  THE  ASHBURTON  PLACE  CHURCH 
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ORDER  OP  SERVICE 


AT  THE 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  CH0BCH 


ERECTED  BY  THB 


BOSTON, 

THURSDAY  EVElVTSre,  JAMTUARY  4,  1844. 


1.  Sentences. 


%,  Selection  from  Psalms  1%%  124,  &  132. 


1  I  was  glad  when  they  said  anto  me. 

Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

2  Onr  feet  shall  stand  within  iky  gates,  0  Jerusalem  ; 
Jenisalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  cempact  together. 

3  Whither  the  tribes  go  up ;  the  tribes  of  the  Lord, 

Unto  the  testimony  of  Israel, 

To  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  tlie  Lord. 

4  For  there  are  set  thrones  of  judgment, 

The  thrones  of  the  house  (f  David. 

5  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 

They  shall  prosper  that  love  thcc. 

6  Peace  he  within  thy  walls; 

And  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  ' 

7  For  my  brethren  and  companions’  sakes, 

I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee. 

8  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God, 

I  leill  seek  thy  good. 


f... 


Jf 


PROGRAM  OF  DEDICATION  OF  THE  ASHBURTON  PLACE  CHURCH 
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width  and  79  in  height,  and  the  transepts  each  30  feet  wide  and  13  feet  deep. 
The  organ  gallery  will  be  on  the  east  transept.  The  roof  will  be  supported  by 
hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  ceiling  sheathed  in  ash.  The  distance  will  be  50 
feet  from  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  The  north  transept  will 
contain  on  the  first  story  a  vestry  and  four  class  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  wall 
partitions  can  be  pushed  up  and  all  the  space  thrown  into  one  apartment.  The 
second  story  of  this  transept  will  contain  a  dining  room  30  by  50  ft.  It  will  have 
an  open  timber  roof,  and  there  will  be  adjacent  ladies’  parlor,  minister’s  room, 
kitchen,  pantries,  dressing  rooms,  etc. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  church  roof  will  be  placed  a  tall  copper  fleche,  into 
which  will  be  carried  all  the  ventilation  ducts.  The  height  of  exterior  walls 
will  be  20  feet  in  the  church  walls  proper  and  32  feet  in  the  transepts.  The  in¬ 
terior  finish  will  be  in  ash,  with  floors  of  hard  pine.  Work  was  begun  on  the 
building  the  first  week  in  August.  The  walls  are  now  up  to  the  plates,  and  ready 
for  putting  on  the  roof.  The  vestry  part  of  the  building  will  be  at  once  made 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  building  will  be 
finished  by  next  August. 

In  1898  the  artists  of  the  Tiflfany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company 
decorated  the  walls  back  of  the  pulpit  apse  with  nine  panels.  The  five 
center  panels  contained  paintings  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  clothed  with  garments  of  deep  and  rich 
colors.  Each  of  the  figures  is  accompanied  by  a  distinguishing  emblem, 
in  use  from  the  beginning  of  Christian  architecture  and  decorative  art. 
Over  the  head  of  Christ  is  the  Greek  Monogram  of  the  sacred  name — 
Christ  in  union  with  the  Alpha  and  Omega — and  over  the  heads  of  the 
evangelists  are  respectively  the  face  of  a  man,  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
head  of  a  calf,  and  the  head  of  an  eagle,  in  accordance  with  the  book  of 
Revelation:  "The  first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  like  a 
calf,  and  the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like 
a  flying  eagle.” 

Over  the  arch  of  the  chancel  was  a  Greek  cross  in  the  middle  of  an 
ornamental  circle,  on  either  side  of  which  was  printed  the  appropriate 
passage  of  Scripture:  "Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 
O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,  for  thou  shalt  judge  the  people 
righteously,  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth.” 

The  semidome  of  the  apse,  By2antine  in  color  and  form,  was  decorated 
with  an  allover  pattern  and  bands.  The  gold  background  was  enriched 
by  color  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  ornamentation  the  value  of  precious 
stones.  Generations  of  restless  children  have  entertained  themselves 
counting  the  repetitions  of  the  motif  which  resembles  Shakespeare’s  head. 

The  paintings  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists  have  since  been  tern- 
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porarily  covered  with  removable  board.  Two  years  ago  the  Reverend 
Carl,  Heath  Kopf,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  had  the  covering 
removed  for  the  day  and  preached  a  powerful  sermon  on  the  paintings. 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  recent  members  and  friends  who  thought  the  five 
paintings  had  been  executed  in  one  short  week! 

In  1927,  the  main  auditorium  of  the  church  was  redecorated.  The  dec¬ 
oration  committee  succeeded  in  giving  visual  expression  to  "the  harmony, 
simplicity,  and  dignity"  of  the  church.  The  following  description  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  redecorated  auditorium. 

The  walls,  formerly  a  sombre  green,  are  now  of  a  warm,  neutral,  light  stone 
color,  both  in  the  church  and  the  vestibule.  The  decoration  around  the  chancel 
arch  is  now  a  very  simple  moulding,  cleverly  done  in  paint  to  suggest  carving. 

The  chancel  dome  is  unchanged  in  design,  but  softened  in  color;  the  panelled 
walls  have  been  changed  to  a  dull  gold  color,  relieved  by  rich  velvet  curtains  at 
the  two  small  doors  and  in  the  large  center  panel,  upon  which  hangs  a  gold 
cross.  This  velvet  is  also  hung  in  the  choir  doors  at  the  front  end  of  the  audito¬ 
rium. 

The  new  carpet,  which  covers  all  the  aisles  and  the  chancel,  not  only  adds 
immensely  in  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  appearance  of  the  church,  but  improves 
the  acoustics  and  quiets  the  sound  of  footsteps  as  well. 

The  color  of  the  carpets  and  curtains  is  an  unusual  deep  red-brown,  with  the 
coppery  tone  of  the  pews, and  cushions  in  the  high  lights,  and  the  darker 
mahogany  of  the  chancel  woodwork  in  the  shadows.  The  effect  is  one  of  quiet 
harmony  with  the  neutral  walls.  In  this  setting  the  memorial  windows  show  to 
better  advantage  than  ever  before. 

The  new  lighting  fixtures  are  of  beautifully  wrought  antique  iron.  The  main 
body  of  the  church  is  lighted  by  four  ring-shaped  chandeliers  hung  by  chains 
from  the  cross  beams.  They  are  supplemented  by  wall  brackets  of  similar  de¬ 
sign  in  the  transepts,  the  rear  wall,  and  the  vestibule.  Specially  designed  for  us 
by  Bigelow  Kennard  and  Company  from  old  ecclesiastical  sources,  these  fix¬ 
tures  are  worthy  of  special  notice,  although  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  not  to  permit  any  one  feature  to  distract  attention  from  the  restful 
effect  of  the  interior  as  a  whole.^^ 

The  spire,^^  for  safety  reasons,  was  taken  down  several  months  before 
the  hurricane  of  1938.  It  did  not  fall  down  in  the  hurricane  as  many 
friends  have  believed.  The  church,  anticipating  the  possible  danger  of  a 
heavy  wind,  solved  the  problem  then  and  there. 

“Margaret  C.  Craig,  'The  Redecorations,”  an  article  printed  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
Messenger  of  January,  1928.  See  Chapter  IV  for  a  description  of  the  Memorial  Windows. 

In  1896,  Dr.  Herrick  recorded:  "The  church  still  remains  unfinished  both  within  and 
without.  The  carvings  are  lacking  upon  cornices  and  capitals;  the  spire  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  tower;  grills  and  hinges  are  demanded  for  the  suitable  adornment  of  the 
doorways;  ...” 
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In  the  summer  of  1941,  preparatory  to  the  centenary  celebration,  many 
necessary  improvements  were  made  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  House  Committee,  Miss  Ruth  F.  Higgins,  Mr. 
Eskel  O.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Louis  Gegenheimer.  Mrs.  Eskel  O.  Carlson 
supervised  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  first  floor  Ladies  Parlor. 

The  church  owes  its  beautiful  home  mainly  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Henry  Woods.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  conclude  this  section  with 
Dr.  Herrick’s  tribute,  given  in  the  memorial  sermon  to  Mr.  Woods. 

This  sanctuary  in  which  we  worship  could  never  have  been  built  but  for  his 
[Mr.  Woods’}  generous  initiative.  He  bought  the  land  on  which  it  stands  and 
held  it  for  a  long  time — ^until,  indeed,  it  had  nearly  doubled  in  value — waiting 
for  our  faith  and  courage  to  come  up  to  the  level  of  his  own.  And  then,  after 
paying  the  taxes  and  losing  the  interest,  taking  no  advantage  of  increased  valu¬ 
ation,  he  turned  it  over  to  the  society  at  its  original  cost,  and  gave  us  besides 
$25,000.  towards  our  new  building. 

I  must  put  on  record  here  and  now,  the  pleasant  surprise  which  he  gave  me 
one  morning,  after  he  and  I  had  walked  and  driven  together  to  every  available 
site  in  town,  and  canvassed  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  over  and  over 
again.  He  asked  me  suddenly,  "Now  where  would  you  put  a  church,  if  you 
could  choose  your  own  location.^"  I  answered  immediately,  "The  finest  site 
would  be  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and  West  Chester  Park — but  that,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question.”  "I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  he,  in  his  quiet 
way,  "for  I  have  bought  it.” 

He  had  bought  it,  and  thereafter  he  patiently  held  it  at  our  convenience.  It 
was  a  fine,  concrete  illustration  of  what  the  apostle  calls  "the  patience  of  hope.” 
And  then  his  "faith”  began  "to  work  by  love.”  He  said  nothing,  but  went 
around  everywhere  (often  taking  me  with  him)  looking  at  churches,  studying 
plans,  materials,  magnitudes,  arrangements,  costs.  And  when  the  plan  was 
chosen  and  the  work  of  building  at  last  began,  he  followed  it,  stone  by 
stone,  course  by  course,  as  faithfully  as  if  he  were  building  it  for  one  of  his  own 
children.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  detail.  But  you  will  understand  that  I  in  no 
wise  underrate  or  disparage  what  was  done  or  given  by  others  when  I  say  that 
it  is  mainly  to  his  generosity,  his  courage  and  his  faith  that  we  owe  our  beauti¬ 
ful  church  home. 


HERRICK  HOUSE 

Herrick  House,  at  490  Beacon  Street,  named  in  memory  of  the  Rever¬ 
end  Samuel  E.  Herrick,  was  given  to  the  church  in  1923  by  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Craig.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Woods,  originally  gave  to  the  church 
the  property  at  383  Marlboro  Street,  to  be  used  for  a  parsonage  and  parish 
house.  The  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  383  Marlboro  Street  were 
utilized  towards  the  partial  purchase  of  Herrick  House.  The  Sophia  and 
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Margaret  Herrick  Fund  was  established  by  Mrs.  Herrick  and  Miss  Her¬ 
rick  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  property,  and  several  other  members 
gave  liberally  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  house. 

Through  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Craig  and  the  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett, 
Herrick  House,  the  first  student  residence  to  be  established  in  Boston 
under  church  auspices,  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
life  and  usefulness  of  the  church  and  to  the  great  student  community 
which  surrounds  it.  Until  1935  Herrick  House  was  a  home  for  men  stu¬ 
dents.  Miss  Helen  Ordway  and  Miss  Eugenia  Parker,  directors  of  social 
and  religious  activities  in  the  parish,  also  at  one  time  lived  at  the  House. 
The  resident  directors — in  chronological  order  of  service — have  been 
Miss  Mary  A.  Ballou,  Mrs.  Florence  Glazier,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Perry. 

“The  combination  of  personalities  and  interests  in  the  group  at  Her¬ 
rick  House  was  an  education  for  us  all,”  writes  the  Reverend  Everett  M. 
Baker.  "I  think  the  outstanding  achievement  of  my  time  was  the  success 
of  the  House.  .  .  .  The  opportunity  we  had  to  live  with  men  like  Bill 
Shao  and  General  Lee  of  China  and  the  German  boy,  Hans  Oskar  Kundt, 
was  a  rare  privilege.” 

The  Reverend  Edwin  E.  Aiken,  Jr.  adds:  "Parallel  with  the  three  years 
in  Mount  Vernon  Church  were  three  years  spent  in  Herrick  House.  With 
Miss  Mary  G.  Perry,  as  its  gracious  and  able  hostess,  life  that  was  both 
gay  and  serious  went  on  within  its  walls.  .  .  .  The  students  worked 
hard,  thought  deeply,  and  played  vigorously.  When  a  serious  project  was 
before  them  they  carried  it  out  thoroughly.  When  a  prank  was  under  way 
they  carried  that  out  thoroughly,  too.  .  .  .” 

Since  September,  1935,  Herrick  House  has  been  the  home  of  the  min¬ 
ister  and  his  family,  and  the  meeting  place  of  many  of  the  church  organi¬ 
zations.  This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  an  expression  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  gracious  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Kopf — always  cordial, 
cooperative,  and  infinitely  patient,  notwithstanding  frequent  interrup¬ 
tions. 


HENRY  WOODS 
(1820-1901) 

Chairman  of  the  building  committee 
of  the  present  church 


MRS.  HENRY  WOODS 
(1836-1912) 


MRS.  DAVID  R.  CRAIG 
(1864-1941) 


JAMES  W.  CRAIG 
Treasurer  1922- 
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Memorials 


For  the  common  man,  the  best  memorial  is  some  beneficent 
thing  or  function  that  shall  bear  his  name. 

— Charles  Townsend  Copeland 


There  have  been  so  many  hidden  streams  which  have  added  their 
waters  to  the  Church’s  life  and  made  Mount  Vernon  a  dear  and  beau¬ 
tiful  place  .  .  .  and  there  are  so  many  silent  gifts  that  it  seems  almost 
invidious  in  speaking  of  the  Church’s  beauty  to  single  out  only  those  which 
have  taken  visible  form.”^ 

The  first  gift  to  the  church  (of  which  there  is  record)  is  the  bust  of  the 
Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  by  the  eminent  sculptor,  Henry  Dexter.^  This 
bust,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  vestry  in  the  Ashburton  Place  church,  now 
stands  in  the  present  church  auditorium  at  the  right  of  the  chancel. 

Also  from  the  old  church  was  brought  an  engraving  of  Holman  Hunt’s 
The  Light  of  the  World.  This  was  later  replaced  by  a  photograph  of  the 
painting,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Brown. 

The  six  windows  with  the  rose  window  above,  in  the  west  transept, 
are  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Kirk  and  the  original  founders.  The  windows  were 
unveiled  on  May  13,  1893.  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Herrick  had  volunteered  to 
raise  the  necessary  money.  "This  involved  writing  all  over  the  country, 
as  the  relatives  of  the  original  founders  were  scattered  in  every  direction, 
but  the  response  was  prompt  and  generous;  and  having  in  hand  a  goodly 
sum,  Mrs.  Herrick  went  to  see  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren  about  the  rest. 
Mrs.  Warren  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  her  gift  that  the  window  be 
made  by  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman.” 

John  La  Farge^  made  the  stained  glass  double  window  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  nave.  The  window,  which  was  unveiled  on  October  10,  1897, 
was  given  by  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Means  in  memory 
of  their  parents.  The  twenty-third  Psalm  is  the  subject  of  the  window. 


^Margaret  F.  Herrick,  Mount  Vernon  Memorials,  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Messenger  of 
May,  1920.  For  most  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Herrick. 

*  Among  other  famous  busts  sculptured  by  Dexter  are  those  of  Dickens,  Longfellow, 
and  Agassiz. 

®John  La  Farge  (1835-1910),  the  eminent  American  figure  and  landscape  painter, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters  in  1876.  He  turned  his  attention 
about  this  time  to  stained  glass,  a  field  in  which  he  gained  distinction.  His  windows  may 
be  seen  in  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston;  Trinity  Church,  BufiFalo;  Memorial  Hall  of 
Harvard  University;  Judson  Memorial  Church,  New  York  City;  the  Crane  Memorial 
Library,  Quincy ;  and  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
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The  light  from  behind  the  two  Pilgrims  strikes  into  the  Dark  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  illumines  the  face  of  the  Savior  as  He  turns 
to  reassure  them.  The  artist  spent  a  whole  year  in  completing  the  beauti¬ 
ful  face  of  the  Savior. 

/ 

John  La  Farge  also  made  the  double  window,^  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  was  given  by  Dr.  James  B.  Ayer  in  memory  of  his  father. 
Dr.  James  Ayer  (1815-1891),  who  for  many  years  was  an  officer  of  the 
church,  having  joined  in  1864.  He  was  the  beloved  physician  of  several 
of  the  church  members,  and  few  were  the  troubles  of  mind  or  body 
which  he  could  not  and  did  not  help.  Miss  Margaret  Herrick  has  re¬ 
corded  her  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Ayer  and  his  family: 

There  were  "Old  Doctor”  Ayer  and  his  wife,  and  a  son  in  the  Medical 
School ;  before  long  the  son  married  and  there  were  soon  little  tots  who  came 
with  their  mother  to  call.  They  were  always  close  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
when  his  father  died  the  "Young  Doctor”  took  care  of  us  and  brought  me 
through  my  second  attack  of  measles — a  bad  one — and  many  colds  and  other 
childish  troubles. 

The  subject  of  this  Ayer  Memorial  Window — a  very  fitting  memorial 
to  an  eminent  physician — is  the  Angel  troubling  the  water  of  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  and  a  cripple  being  helped  down  into  the  water  by  a  sturdy 
youth,  according  to  John  V,  4:  "For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  sea¬ 
son  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whosoever  then  first  after  the 
troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease 
he  had."  The  figure  of  the  bending  angel  is  reflected  in  the  water — an 
effect  never  before  attempted  in  stained  glass — and  the  artist  had  a  pool 
constructed  in  his  studio  to  enable  him  to  study  reflections.  The  window 
is  considered  so  remarkable  that  artists  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  see  it. 

The  group  of  windows  beneath  the  organ  pipes  on  the  east  wall,  the 
work  of  the  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Brown  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Edith  (Brown) 
Pinckard.  The  windows  were  unveiled  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  2,  1899. 
The  text  of  the  sermon  was,  "They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white."  The 
subject  of  the  window  is  Resurrection.  The  Angel  stands  among  the 
white  lilies  in  the  opalescent  light  of  sunrise. 

On  a  side  wall  of  the  west  transept  is  the  memorial  window  to  Miss 
Sarah  Pratt.  It  was  unveiled  on  December  17,  1899.  The  subject  is  the 
Widow’s  Mite  and  the  coloring  is  very  rich.  The  artists  were  Messieurs 
Redding,  Baird  and  Company.  The  donors  of  the  memorial  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Shapleigh,  the  niece  and  nephew  of  Miss  Pratt. 


*  The  window  was  unveiled  on  November  20,  1898.  See  illustration. 
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There  are  many  of  us  [Miss  Herrick  has  recorded}  who  need  no  memorial  of 
the  dear  little  lady — gentle  always,  yet  not  lacking  in  spice  and  fun,  whose 
burdens  were  borne  so  gallantly  that  they  became  a  grace  and  a  glory.  Not  a 
few  of  us  pay  tribute  in  our  hearts  for  the  things  which  she  built  into  our  char¬ 
acters  in  the  years  of  our  childhood,  and  many  others  acknowlege  a  debt  un¬ 
payable  to  her  high  example  of  courage  and  cheer. 

The  marble  bust  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  E.  Herrick,  by  the  sculptor, 
Mr.  Bela  L.  Pratt,®  was  dedicated  on  November  ii,  1906,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  the  Reverend  Albert  Parker  Fitch  preached  a  sermon  on  TI?e 
Abiding  Influences  of  a  Good  Life.  The  donors  of  this  memorial  were 
Mrs.  Henry  Woods,  Mr.  George  H.  Bradford,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Paine,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Stone. 

Mrs.  John  Cummings  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  gave  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table,  the  former  in  memory  of  Dr.  Kirk  and  the  latter  in 
memory  of  Deacon  John  M.  Pinkerton.  In  1927  Mrs.  Cummings  also 
gave  the  Cross  and  the  curtain  background. 

The  brass  font  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Craig  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Craig’s  brother.  Dr.  James  Wallace  Craig.  The  first  child  to  be 
baptized  in  it  was  his  nephew  and  namesake,  the  present  treasurer. 

The  organ  in  the  Beacon  Street  Church  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry 
Woods,  father  of  Mrs.  David  R.  Craig.  In  the  organ  balcony  are  two 
memorial  bronze  tablets.  The  first  bears  the  inscription,  "Organ  built 
1893.  Gift  of  Henry  Woods,  1820-1901,"  and  the  second,  "Organ  re¬ 
modelled  1918.  In  Memoriam,  David  Rankin  Craig,  1854-1918." 

The  remodelled  organ  was  officially  dedicated  at  an  evening  service  on 
Sunday,  December  30,  1917,  with  a  special  service  followed  by  an  organ 
recital  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher.®  At  this  time,  the  set  of  organ  chimes 
was  given  to  the  church  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Usher,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Kenneth  Shaw  Usher,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Usher  also  gave  the  beautiful  seven  branch  candelabrum 
in  the  church  chancel  in  loving  memory  of  Mr.  George  H.  Bradford, 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee  for  many  years  personally  as¬ 
sumed  the  music  expenses  as  his  gift  to  the  church. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  with  its  Westminster  chimes  was  given  by  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Flood  in  memory  of  their  mother.  The  chimes 
were  first  heard  on  Christmas  day  in  1918.  On  the  wall  in  the  vestibule  is 
a  tablet  with  this  inscription:  "In  loving  memory  of  Margaret  Simonds 
Flood,  for  forty-eight  years  a  devoted  member  of  Mount  Vernon  Church, 


®Mr.  Bela  L.  Pratt,  a  Boston  sculptor,  executed  the  bust  of  John  Cotton  in  the  First 
Church  of  Boston. 

*  See  Chapter  XII  on  Music. 
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the  Clock  and  the  Chimes  installed  in  the  tower  have  been  presented  to 
this  society  by  her  family.  Anno  Domini  MCMXVIII.” 

A  memorial  tablet  to  Isaac  Williams  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule. 
For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  household  of  Dr.  Louisa  Paine 
Tingley. 

He  was  the  only  representative  of  the  Negro  race  who  at  that  time  was  a 
communicant  of  this  Church,  [recorded  the  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett}  In  his 
simple  way  he  personified  the  best  attributes  of  his  people.  To  know  him  was  to 
forget  distinctions  of  color,  and  to  be  reminded  that  the  glory  of  God  is  a  living 
man,  regardless  of  the  pigment  of  his  skin.  .  .  .  His  name  is  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  laughter  and  none  of  us  who  knew  him  will  forget  his  expansive 
mirth.  Nor  will  this  Church  have  in  the  ever  living  communion  of  her  saints,  a 
more  constant  lover  of  its  continuing  welfare  than  Isaac  Williams. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Baxter  gave  the  individual  communion  service,  the  trays 
and  the  glasses,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Dr.  Edward  K.  Baxter. 
The  communion  service  was  first  used  on  March  5,  1917. 

There  are  three  memorial  rooms,  the  Washburn  Memorial  Room,  the 
Murdoch  Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  Serena  Frances  Perry  Memorial 
Children’s  Chapel. 

The  Washburn  Memorial  Room,  the  small  upstairs  parlor  facing  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue  and  adjacent  to  the  main  social  hall,  is  named  for  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Lorraine  (Hamlin)  Washburn,  who  died  in  1928.  In  1859 
married  the  Reverend  George  Washburn,  who  in  1877  succeeded  her 
father,  the  Reverend  Cyrus  Hamlin,  as  president  of  Robert  College,^ 
Constantinople.  When  her  husband  retired  in  1908,  they  came  to  Boston 
to  live  with  their  son.  Dr.  George  Hamlin  Washburn.  For  years  the  en¬ 
tire  family  were  devoted  workers  in  Mount  Vernon  Church.  The  Wash¬ 
burn  home  in  Boston  for  many  years  welcomed  missionaries  and  students 
from  Turkey,  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  and  other  lands. 

Madame  Washburn  was  a  learned  scholar  and  an  accomplished  lin¬ 
guist.  In  1919,  recovering  in  a  hospital  from  a  broken  hip  after  she  had 
been  knocked  down  by  an  automobile,  she  looked  forward  to  the  daily 
visits  of  the  Greek  hospital  attendant  who  cleaned  her  room.  At  the  first 
meeting  he  shook  his  head  in  response  to  her  "Good  Morning,”  implying 
he  could  not  understand.  She  tried  several  Asiatic  languages  with  no 
response  of  recognition.  Finally  she  tried  Greek.  "The  Lord  led  me  to 
speak  to  him  in  Greek,”  she  said,  "whereupon  he  dropped  his  tools, 
rushed  to  the  bed,  sei2ed  my  hand,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  poured  forth 
a  volley  of  Greek.  . ' .  .  I  don’t  know  that  my  brasses  needed  it,  but  they 


'  See  Chapter  VI. 
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certainly  got  cleaned  every  day  after  that.”  Madame  Washburn  was  the 
first  person  with  whom  he  had  been  able  to  converse  in  several  weeks.  He 
had  somehow  escaped  from  the  war  zone,  but  had  heard  nothing  from  his 
family;  he  had  no  friends  here  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 

The  Murdoch  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  first  floor  is  named  in  memory 
of  Deacon  Albert  Murdoch,  who  died  in  1930.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murdoch 
were  affectionately  called  Uncle  Albert  and  Aunt  Emma  by  members  of 
the  Young  People’s  Society,  who  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  charming 
hospitality  of  the  Murdoch  home. 

[The  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett  wrote}  Albert  Murdoch  was  in  deed  as  well 
as  in  name  a  Christian  gentleman.  There  was  true  gallantry,  both  in  his  personal 
carriage,  and  in  the  way  he  bore  physical  discomfort  and  pain.  His  love  for  this 
Church  was  superb.  Admitted  to  its  fellowship  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
(1877),  he  served  its  highest  welfare  with  dignity  and  devotion.  He  belonged 
to  the  great  society  of  encouragers.  Four  of  the  five  men  who  have  ministered 
in  this  Church  might  bear  witness  to  the  invigorating  influence  of  his  faith  in 
them  and  in  their  mission.  His  trust  in  God  was  entire.  Like  Enoch,  he  walked 
with  God,  as  a  man  with  a  Friend.  His  confidence  in  youth  was  profound.  Time, 
rather  than  abating,  seemed  to  enhance  his  affection  for  young  men  and  women. 
The  hospitality  of  his  home  was  a  sacrament  of  friendship.  Though  childless, 
there  are  literally  scores  of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  be¬ 
yond,  who  will  mourn  his  passing  as  that  of  a  father-in-God.  They  will  think 
of  him  with  love,  and  of  his  wife  with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  Rising  up  in 
remembrance  they  will  call  them  both  Blessed. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  4,  1931,  the  Young  People’s  Society  held 
a  special  service  in  the  Chapel,  which  had  been  redecorated  as  a  memorial 
to  Deacon  Murdoch.  At  the  evening  service  in  the  church,  the  Reverend 
Sidney  Lovett  gave  the  memorial  address  and  officially  dedicated  the 
Murdoch  Memorial  Chapel. 

The  Serena  Frances  Perry  Memorial  Children’s  Chapel  on  the  first  floor 
is  named  for  "Aunt  Serena” — as  she  was  affectionately  called  by  her  host 
of  friends — who  died  in  1940  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  For  many  years 
she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  and  in  the  Chinese  Sunday  School. 
In  spite  of  impaired  hearing  and  failing  sight,  her  courage,  optimism, 
ready  wit,  cheerfulness,  and  zest  for  life  were  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  her.  The  Children’s  Chapel,  which  is  being 
planned  during  the  centenary  year,  will  have  an  altar  screen  designed  by 
C.  Roy  Morse,  a  young  artist  who  is  a  member  of  the  church. 

These  are  the  tangible  and  visible  memorials.  There  are,  however, 
many  unrecorded  gifts  of  service  and  loyalty  which  are  abiding  memorials 
to  the  devotion  of  Mount  Vernon’s  sons  and  daughters. 
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Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com¬ 
manded  you:  and,  lo,  1  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 

of  the  world. 

— Matthew,  XXVIII:  19-20 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  appraise  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church  in  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  this  brief  history 
one  cannot  mention  all  the  missionary,  educational,  and  sociological 
projects  in  which  the  church  has  had  an  active  part.  Also  the  exigencies  of 
space  do  not  allow  a  complete  record  of  all  members  whose  service  in  the 
world  rightfully  merits  recognition. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Through  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Mount  Vernon  Church  and  the  various  organizations  in  the  church  have 
supported  missions  and  philanthropies  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  The  influence  of  the  church  "in  the  advancement  of  God’s  King¬ 
dom”  has  spread  to  the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth. 

In  1826  the  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  became  an  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  and  served  for  two  years  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
Also  several  members  of  the  church  have  been  officially  connected  with 
the  Board:  Langdon  S.  Ward,  treasurer,  Frank  H.  Wiggin,  treasurer, 
John  G.  Hosmer,  publishing  and  purchasing  agent,  the  Reverend  Enoch 
F.  Bell,  editorial  secretary  and  the  Editor  of  The  Missionary  Herald  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  and  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee. 

MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH  IN  AFRICA 

For  many  years  Mount  Vernon  Church  has  supported  missionary  work 
in  Africa.  In  Chilesso,  Angola,  in  Portuguese  West  Central  Africa,  is 
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Mount  Vernon  Church  in  Africa/  with  a  membership  in  1941  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  Reverend  Henri  A.  Neipp^ 
and  Mrs.  Neipp,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  were  the  special 
representatives  of  this  church  for  thirty-two  years. 

On  the  eve  of  their  retirement  in  1936  Mr.  Neipp  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication  from  the  highest  official  in  the  colony:  "His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  the  Governor-General,  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
mendable  efforts  of  Mr.  Neipp  in  evangelism  and  education  on  behalf 
of  the  indigenous  population."  Mrs.  Neipp,  a  devoted  partner  who  had 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  educational,  evangelistic,  and  medical 
departments,  died  in  1936. 

Their  predecessor  in  Africa,  as  a  representative  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  was  Miss  Gertrude  R.  Hance,^  who  was  commissioned  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Zulu  Mission,  East  Africa,  in  1870.  Their  successors,  re¬ 
cently  commissioned  by  the  Board,  are  the  Reverend  Walter  C.  Wynn 
and  Mrs.  Wynn,  a  colored  minister  and  his  wife  from  the.  Pond  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  who  will  go  to  the  Galangue  Station  in 

West  Central  Africa.  1331571 

THE  HARRIETTE  CARTER  MEMORIAL  MISSIONARY 

CHURCH  IN  CHINA 

Miss  Harriette  Carter  (1840-1915)  joined  Mount  Vernon  Church 
in  1879,  transferring  her  membership  from  the  Chambers  Street  Church'^ 
which  was  discontinued  that  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  Sunday 
School,  which  had  been  held  at  the  Chambers  Street  Church  for  two 
years,  was  transferred^  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  on  Ashburton  Place. 

Miss  Carter  had  entered  the  service  of  the  City  Missionary  Society  in 
1871,  and  from  1881  until  her  death  in  1915  was  a  missionary  to  the 
Chinese  in  Boston.  Under  her  leadership,  as  superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Sunday  School,  nearly  fifty  Chinese  joined  Mount  Vernon  Church 
and  substantial  sums  were  given  to  mission  work  in  China.  The  Chinese 
she  influenced  went  all  over  New  England.  Others  returned  to  China,  be- 


'  The  key  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  Africa  is  in  a  box  under  the  pulpit  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church  in  Boston. 

^  See  Appendix  I  for  Mr.  Neipp’s  Memoir  of  a  Life  in  Africa,  written  by  request  for 
this  history. 

®  Miss  Hance,  the  author  of  The  Zulu,  Yesterday  and  Today,  was  sent  to  Africa  by  the 
Woman’s  Board,  and  her  salary  was  paid  by  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church. 

^The  Chambers  Street  Church,  which  had  for  many  years  been  sustained  by  the  Old 
South  Church,  was  disbanded  in  1879  with  the  advice  of  a  Council.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Herrick,  transferred  membership  to  Mount  Vernon  Church.  The 
church  now  possesses  the  old  record  books  of  the  Chambers  Street  Church. 

“The  school  was  later  transferred  to  Pilgrim  Hall  in  the  old  Congregational  House, 
and  eventually  to  the  new  Mount  Vernon  Church  on  Beacon  Street. 
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coming  powers  for  good  among  their  own  people.  After  her  death,  her 
friends  in  Mount  Vernon  Church  and  other  churches  subscribed  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  Harriette  Carter  Memorial  Church  at  Hoi  Hau  Fau, 
Toi  Shan  City,  south  of  Canton,  China. 

Many  of  the  members®  of  the  church  assisted  Miss  Carter  and  Miss 
Harriet  I.  Alexander,  her  successor,  until  the  Chinese  Sunday  School  was 
discontinued  in  January,  1921.  Mr.  Chen  Fong,  president  of  S.  Y.  Tank 
Company,  who  joined  the  church  in  1910,  recorded  on  January  24,  1921 : 
'‘Although  the  work  of  Miss  Alexander  at  the  church  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  yet  it  will  not  cease,  as  many  of  her  pupils,  also  former  pupils  of 
Miss  Carter,  are  earnest  Christians  and  are  continuing  the  good  work 
which  these  two  missionaries  and  teachers  have  so  faithfully  served.” 

JAPAN 

Joseph  Hardy  Nee  Sima,* *^  the  founder  of  Doshisha  University,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  school,  in  Kyoto,  was  ordained  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1874,  as  a  "missionary  pastor  among  his  own  people,  the 
Japanese.”  The  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  thrilling  adventure.  At  fifteen, 
in  a  Chinese  history  written  by  an  American  missionary,  he  read:  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  He  was  determined  to 
come  to  America  to  learn  about  the  Christian  religion  and  civilization 
which  he  felt  his  country  needed.  For  three  hundred  years  there  had  been 
a  death  penalty  for  the  crime  of  leaving  the  country.  With  courage  he 
broke  the  laws  of  his  country  and  ran  away.  He  shipped  as  a  stowaway  on 
the  American  schooner  Berlin  bound  for  Shanghai.  From  there  he  worked 
his  way  to  Boston  on  the  American  clipper  ship  Wild  Rover.  He  was 
found  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  one  of  Boston’s 
noble  philanthropists,  who  took  him  into  his  own  home,  and  gave  him  as  a 
token  of  affection  the  middle  name,  Hardy.  He  educated  him  at  Phillips 
Academy  in  Andover,  Amherst  College,  and  Andover  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,®  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1874. 

He  joined  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young  People  in  1873 
and  wrote  his  signature  in  Japanese  characters  in  the  Membership  Book. 
On  July  2,  1874,  he  was  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Japan 


®  Within  the  limits  of  this  volume  a  complete  list  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Chinese 
Sunday  School  can  not  be  given.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Porter — 
"Auntie  Porter,”  as  she  was  affectionately  called — who  taught  the  Chinese  in  the  old 
Ashburton  Place  church.  She  joined  the  church  in  1855. 

’See  Davis,  Soldier,  Missionary,  Charles  C.  Greegan,  Great  Missionaries  of  the 
Church ;  and  Hardy,  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Nee  Sima. 

*  Nee  Sima’s  motto  at  the  Seminary  was  Day  by  day  thy  Cross  take  up.  The  original, 
written  in  character,  is  owned  by  the  trustees  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  is  on 
exhibition  in  the  museum  of  Andover-Newton. 
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Mission  of  the  American  Board.  After  his  ordination®  at  Mount  Vernon 
Church  on  September  24  of  that  year,  he  spoke  to  the  enthusiastic  audience 
who  voluntarily  subscribed  generous  amounts  to  help  him  establish  a 
Christian  school  in  Japan.  He  reached  Japan  in  December,  1874, 
five  thousand  dollars  which  he  had  raised  in  this  country.  On  November 
29,  1875,  Doshisha  School,  now  Doshisha  University,  was  opened  in  Mr. 
Nee  Sima’s  home  in  Kyoto,  with  a  prayer  meeting  in  which  all  six  pupils 
took  part.  He  was  so  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  that  he  sent  them  as 
a  gift  some  rare  varieties  of  chrysanthemums.^® 

Mount  Vernon  Church  has  long  been  interested  in  the  University.  Dr. 
Hachiro  Yuasa,  who  retired  as  president  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  guest  of 
the  church  in  the  fall  of  1939.  He  lived  at  Herrick  House  for  a  month, 
during  which  time  he  spoke  to  all  the  church  groups. 

The  Reverend  Enoch  F.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell,  who  joined  the  church  in 
1933,  were  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  to  Japan  from  1902  to 
1905.  They  were  preparing  for  a  life  work  there,  when  because  of  Mrs. 
Bell’s  ill  health  they  were  obliged  to  leave.  For  a  short  term  Dr.  Bell 
taught  English  at  Doshisha  University.  He  returned  for  a  visit  in  1917,  as 
a  member  of  an  American  Board  deputation  to  that  field. 

Another  member  of  the  church  who  taught  in  Japan^^  was  Dr.  George 
Adams  Leland,  who  joined  the  church  in  1866.  A  graduate  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  Amherst  College,  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  he  taught 
physical  culture  and  hygiene  at  Tokio  from  1878  to  1881  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Imperial  Education  Department.  On  July  16,  1878,  he 
married  Alice  P.  Higgins  who  had  joined  the  church  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  January. 

Today  the  United  States  is  at  war  with  Japan.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Japanese  militarists  and  not  the  Japanese  people  are  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It  will  help  us  to  maintain  proper  perspective 
by  remembering  these  distinguished  Japanese  Christians  who  have  been 
our  friends:  Joseph  Hardy  Nee  Sima,  Yoshio  Osawa,  a  classmate  and 
friend  of  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  Dr.  Hachiro  Yuasa,  and  Toyo- 
hiko  Kagawa,  the  poet  and  evangelist. 


®  Miss  Margaret  Herrick,  who  was  then  a  very  little  girl,  says  she  remembers  her 
father’s  enthusiasm  that  night.  After  Nee  Sima  had  been  speaking  for  quite  some  time, 
Mr.  Hardy  said,  "Joseph,  sit  down.”  "I’ll  sit  down  when  I’ve  finished,”  was  his  quick 
response. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf  has  observed  a  chrysanthemum 
service  in  memory  of  Nee  Sima  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Boston  chrysanthemum  show. 

“  Dr.  Leland’s  letters  written  to  his  friends  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  were  preserved 
in  the  Mount  Vernon  Literary  Album.  His  impressions  of  Japan  are  interesting,  in  the 
light  of  present  day  conditions. 
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'  FRANCE 

The  Young  Ladies’  Colporteur  Association  of  Mount  Vernon  Church 

The  Young  Ladies’  Colporteur  Association,  later  called  the  Colporteur 
Circle,  was  organized  on  March  27,  1843.  According  to  the  constitution, 
the  object  was  "to  sustain  a  Colporteur  (Evangelist)  in  France,  and  to 
make  its  members  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  Evangelical  Religion 
in  France  and  Canada."  The  Association  contributed  funds  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Evangelical  Society. 

The  weekly  meetings  were  opened  with  devotional  exercises,  and  were 
"spent  in  sewing  and  in  reading  such  works  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Di¬ 
rectresses  with  the  advice  of  the  Pastor."  In  1845  the  Constitution  was 
amended.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Colporteur  Circle  and  men  were 
invited  to  become  members.  The  weekly  meetings  were  discontinued, 
and  they  voted  to  hold  "the  meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month, 
the  ladies  at  3%  o’clock  and  the  gentlemen  at  7  o’clock  p.m.  for  sewing, 
reading,  and  conversation." 

Among  the  books  read  aloud  at  the  meetings  were  the  following:  the 
Quarterly  Paper  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  D’Aubigne’s  History 
of  the  Reformation;  Robert  Moffat’ s^^  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in 
South  Africa;  John  Williams’  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands;  Mrs.  Ellis’  Daughters  of  England;  the  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Van  Lennep,  late  missionary  in  Turkey;  and  the  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Judson,  wife  of  the  American  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson.  Dr.  Kirk 
gave  this  missionary  circle  a  series  of  lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy, 
which  proved  very  popular. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  how  long  this  organization  continued.  The 
only  secretary’s  book  extant  closes  with  the  minutes  of  1849.  Perhaps 
other  records  are  hiding  in  some  Beacon  Hill  attic! 

The  American  Church  in  Paris 

By  request  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  of  New 
York,  the  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  went  to  Paris  in  December,  1856, 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  American  Protestant  worship  and 
the  erection  of  a  chapel.  Napoleon  III  permitted  the  erection  of  the 
original  chapel,  on  Rue  de  Berri,  Number  20,  but  fearing  propaganda 
or  international  friction,  forbade  the  church  ever  to  have  sermons  in 
French. 

On  December  8,  1856,  Dr.  Kirk  sent  a  letter to  the  Prudential 


“  Robert  Moffat’s  daughter,  Mary,  married  David  Livingstone. 
See  Appendix  L  for  complete  letter. 
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Committee  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Society  requesting  a 
leave  of  absence  of  six  months  to  organize  this  undenominational 
church  in  Paris.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  project,  because 
of  "the  increasing  numbers  of  our  Countrymen  residing  in  that  corrupt 
city,  ...  &  especially  the  presence  there  of  more  than  two  hundred  of 
our  young  men  subjected  to  the  overwhelming  temptations  of  the  place, 
with  no  religious  influences  surrounding  them.” 

On  December  ii,  the  Committee  accepted  the  following  proposition 
drafted  by  Edward  S.  Tobey: 

1st — The  Pastor’s  salary  to  cease  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Country  until 
his  labors  as  Pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon  Church  shall  be  resumed. 

2d — That  the  Society  make  its  arrangements  for  supplying  the  pulpit  at 
its  own  expense. 

The  Committee  make  it  a  condition  that  the  Pastor  shall  not  be  absent  from 
the  Society  longer  than  until  Oct.  1,  1857. 

Dr.  Kirk  held  in  trust  the  title  to  the  property  of  the  American  Chapel 
in  Paris,  and  on  August  7,  1871,  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,^^  naming 
as  his  successor  in  said  trust  Jacob  D.  Vermilye,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  of  New  York  City.  The  property  had 
been  originally  conveyed  to  Dr.  Kirk  on  July  5,  1857,  by  Marie  Celeste 
Mariguy,  Veuve  de  M.  Francois  Euoul  de  Laondais. 

Members  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  have  always  been  interested  in 
the  American  Church  in  Paris.  Those  who  have  attended  services  there 
have  always  felt  at  home,  with  the  bust  of  Dr.  Kirk  to  greet  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Woods  was  on  the  Building  Committee,  was  a  member  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  and  the  Treasurer  as  long  as  he  lived  in  Paris. 
While  a  student  in  Paris  in  1908,  Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher,^^  the  organ¬ 
ist  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  for  thirty-two  years,  played  the  organ  at 
many  services  in  the  American  Church.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Chapin,  a  deacon 
and  the  present  moderator  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  served  as  a  deacon 
in  the  American  Church  from  late  1920  to  1924. 

The  Me  All  Mission 

Another  French  enterprise  in  which  Mount  Vernon  Church  has  long 
been  interested  is  the  McAll  Mission  ( La  Mission  Populaire  Evangelique 
de  France),  organized  in  1882  by  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  McAll,  a 
Congregational  minister  in  England.  The  Boston  Auxiliary  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1883. 

“  Will  in  Suflfolk  Courthouse.  Probate,  number  55307. 

See  Chapter  XII  on  Music  for  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Usher. 
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The  late  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Craig  was  president  of  the  American  McAll 
Association  from  1930  to  1937.  Previous  to  this,  she  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  Boston  Auxiliary,  president  of  the  Boston  Auxiliary,  and  state  vice- 
president  of  the  American  McAll  Association.  Several  of  the  members 
of  Mount  Vernon  Church  have  been  officers  of  the  Boston  Auxiliary,  and 
many  more  members  have  contributed  generously. 

Born  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Craig  lived  in  France  for  many  years  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  this  country.  In  1905,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Woods,  established 
the  Henry  Woods  Trust  Fund  to  be  used  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
McAll  Mission. 

MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE  IN  LONDON  1846 

The  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  and  Deacon  Daniel  Safford  were  dele¬ 
gates  from  Mount  Vernon  Church  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  great 
"Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Protestant  Churches,”  held  in  Freemasons’ 
Hall,  in  London,  August  19-23,  1846.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines,  preachers,  and  philanthropists  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries 
attended  the  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religious  liberty, 
Christian  Union  and  co-operation  in  every  good  work. 

Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters  from  the  Establishment 
sat  side  by  side.  Sons  of  the  old  Covenanters,  fresh  from  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  of  Scotland, — heroes  in  the  Disruption, — were  there  with  an  unyield¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  great  principles  of  truth.  Ministers  of  Christ  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  keen  in  scholarship  as  well  as  in  wit,  deepened  their  sacred  fellowship 
with  the  brave,  generous,  and  impulsive  neighbors  from  just  across  St.  George’s 
Channel.  Germany  sent  thither  some  of  her  choicest  thinkers,  to  receive  a  new 
baptism  in  Christ’s  fellowship,  with  their  brethren  from  France,  and  in  fact, 
from  almost  every  Christian  nation  or  land.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  company,  or 
rather  themselves  of  it,  were  some  sixty  or  seventy  Christian  heroes  from  the 
New  World,  prominent  among  whom  were  such  men  as  Beecher,  Emerson,  Cox, 
Mason,  De  Witt,  Skinner,  Peck,  Schmucker,  Safford,  and  Kirk.^® 

The  following  letter,  full  of  human  interest.  Dr.  Kirk  sent  his  mother 
from  London  on  August  18,  1846,  describing  some  of  the  personalities 
of  the  Alliance: 


David  O.  Hears,  Opus  Citum^  pp.  200-201,  and  Ann  Eliza  Safford,  A  Memoir  of 
Daniel  Safford^  pp.  172-217. 
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My  dear  Mother, 

I  am  now  setting  my  face  homeward.  On  the  4th  of  September  we  hope  to 
step  upon  the  great  road  that  leads  to  Boston.  But  a  most  interesting  week  lies 
before  us.  The  salt  of  the  earth  seems  gathered  here.  I  never  saw  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  men.  And  if  the  Lord  is  with  us,  it  will  be  heaven  on 
earth.  I  am  in  an  improved  state  of  health,  and  prepared  to  profit  by  our  an¬ 
ticipated  exercises.  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Ross,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Gough.  He  re¬ 
members  Boston  with  intense  interest,  and  especially  Mount  Vernon  Church. 
He  says  that  Dr.  Cox  and  I,  and  many  other  Americans,  are  taken  down  in 
wood-cuts,  as  we  were  at  a  public  meeting.  The  doctor’s  is  a  good  likeness,  mine 
indifferent.  If  I  can  find  them,  you  shall  see  them.  Dr.  Cox  is  making  the  most 
brilliant  display  of  his  powers  here.  The  rest  of  us  are  very  tame.  I  never  was 
much  flatter  in  my  life.  Miss  S.  wrote  me  a  dazzling  description  of  the  light 
which  her  minister  was  to  shed  on  Britons ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  dim  my 
taper  was  to  be  amid  these  great  luminaries.  Dr.  Beecher  does  not  appear  as  he 
used  to ;  and  yet  he  retains  some  of  the  old  fire. 

I  haven’t  yet  met  your  maternal  anxieties  by  telling  you  just  how  many  times 
I  have  coughed  or  taken  pills  this  summer.  On  the  whole  my  health  has  been  im¬ 
proving.  My  extreme  nervous  depression  and  sensibility  have  diminished.  My 
sleep  is  more  refreshing ;  but  I  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  is 
now  passing  away.  The  family  of  J.,  with  whom  I  have  passed  a  week,  have 
taken  the  kindest  care  of  me.  They  were  formerly  Quakers,  and  have  introduced 
me  among  Quakers.  They  have  much  intelligence,  refinement,  and  piety.  They 
live  in  much  more  beautiful  places  than  I  supposed  their  views  of  duty  would 
permit.  Their  furniture  is  plain,  but  their  grounds  are  beautiful.  Attended  their 
meeting  twice,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  strange  for  me  to  sit  still  nearly  two  hours, 
and  neither  hear  nor  speak  a  word.  But  it  was  better  to  me  than  a  great  many 
noisier  meetings  I  have  attended  in  England.  Poor  children  and  youth !  I  pitied 
them,  but  I  admired  their  tranquillity,  and  the  discipline  that  could  induce  it. 
What  would  our  dear  Mary  do  in  a  Quaker  meeting !  .  .  . 

We  now  go  off  to  the  meeting,  on  a  tolerably  bright  summer  morning.  But 
you  will  be  in  September  when  this  reaches  you.  We  shall  probably  bring  our 
next  letters  ourselves. 

Greet  all  the  household ;  may  our  God  be  your  portion. 

Your  affectionate  and  grateful  child, 

Edward. 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  Return  of  the  Delegation  from  the  Meeting 
of  the  Christian  Alliance,  in  London,’’  a  special  service  was  held  at  Mount 
Vernon  Church  on  Sunday,  September  20,  1846.  The  program  of  order 
of  services^^  is  a  choice  possession  of  the  church. 


”  See  centenary  exhibit  collection. 
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THE  PLYMOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
IN  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 

Oliver  A.  Hanscome  joined  the  church  on  July  4,  1852,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  With  a  small  group  of  New  England  men  he  left  Boston 
for  Kansas^®  in  1854,  to  settle  in  the  new  territory  and  help  to  ”win  it 
for  freedom.”  Before  leaving  the  Boston  station  they  sang  Whittier’s 
Song  of  the  Kansas  Emigrant,  beginning, 

We  cross  the  prairies  as  of  old 
The  fathers  crossed  the  sea. 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East 
The  homestead  of  the  Free. 

They  reached  Lawrence,^®  Kansas,  on  September  9,  1854,  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1854,  they  organized  with  ten  charter  members,  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  the  first  church  of  any  denomination  in  Kansas. 
Mr.  Hanscome  took  with  him  the  Manual  of  Mount  Vernon  Church 
prepared  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  with  this  guide  they  drew  up  the  rules  and 
covenant  of  the  new  church.  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  afterwards  United 
States  Senator,  acted  as  scribe,  using  the  crown  of  his  beaver  hat  as  a  desk. 
Joseph  Savage  held  the  candle  and  Oliver  Hanscome  held  the  inkstand.^^ 

Another  young  man  who  "went  west”  was  Caleb  S.  Pratt,  who  at  one 
time  was  president  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young  Men.  He 
returned  to  Boston  in  1857.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  recorded  on 
July  21,  1857: 

Whereas,  We  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  safe  arival  [sic]  in  the 
City,  from  Kansas  of  our  worthy  friend  and  former  President  Caleb  S.  Pratt, 
Esqr. 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  we  as  an  Association  extend  to  him  a  cordial  greet¬ 
ing,  &  pledge  to  him  our  renewed  sympathies  &  hearty  co-operation  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  work  in  which  he  &  his  copatriots  are  engaged,  &  we  would  hereby  ex¬ 
press  the  earnest  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Kansas  shall  take  her 
place  among  the  Free  States  of  the  Union. 

Caleb  S.  Pratt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  was  first  lieutenant 
of  the  First  Kansas  regiment.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek  on 


“  Kansas  did  not  become  a  state  until  January  29,  1861. 

^*See  William  Lawrence,  Fifty  Years,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1923.  Bishop  Lawrence  recorded:  *'My  father  was  a  successful  merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  was  at  heart  and  in  deed  a  farmer.  He  financed  the  emigrants  to  make  Kansas  a 
free  State — hence  'Lawrence,'  Kansas.” 

“See  the  Congregationalist  of  December  4,  1919,  and  also  an  article  by  Alice  M. 
Hawes  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Messenger  of  January,  1920.  ' 
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August  10,  i86i,  while  ”he  was  heroically  leading  his  men  on  to  the 
conflict  and  nobly  contending  for  rights  as  sacred  as  any  man  that  ever 
nerved  the  arm  or  fired  the  soul  of  a  Christian  patriot.”  The  secretary  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young  Men  recorded  the  following 
resolution  on  September  2,  1861: 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  while  we  would  ever  bow  meekly  to  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence,  we  believe  that  in  the  death  of  Caleb  S.  Pratt,  our  Country 
has  lost  a  brave  and  efficient  officer,  his  adopted  State  a  good  and  valuable 
citizen,  the  Church  an  earnest  and  faithful  laborer.  Further  resolved;  That 
while  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  aflSicted  relatives  in  this  sudden  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Providence,  we  rejoice  also  with  them  for  the  evidence  we  have  that 
while  his  earnest  patriotism  led  him  with  characteristic  promptness  to  rush  to 
arms  to  defend  his  country’s  honor,  we  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
fervent  piety  enabled  him  ...  to  endure  hardships  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


CITY  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 
Poor  (name  change  in  1841  to  the  Boston  City  Missionary  Society)  was 
founded  in  1816  by  the  Reverend  Joshua  Huntington,  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church. 

The  ministers  and  members  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  have  always 
been  actively  interested  in  the  Society  and  in  its  various  camps.  From  1844 
to  1856,  the  church  contributed  over  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  City 
Mission. 

Deacon  Daniel  Salford,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church, 
was  president  of  the  Society  from  1850  until  his  death  in  1856.  Another 
original  member.  Deacon  Julius  A.  Palmer,  was  also  a  president  of  the 
Society.  Deacon  Andrew  Cushing,  also  an  original  member,  and  his 
daughter.  Miss  Chastine  Lincoln  Cushing,  were  for  many  years  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  E.  Herrick  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Society,  and  was  secretary  from  1876  to  1882.  The  subsequent  ministers 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  church  have  continued  this  active  interest 
and  financial  support.  Deacon  Albert  Murdoch,  who  left  the  Society  a 
legacy,  served  on  the  executive  committee  and  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
at  Camp  Andover. 

Mount  Vernon  Church  honors  several  of  its  members.  Miss  Harriet 
I.  Alexander,  Miss  Mary  A.  Ballou,  Miss  Lucy  Hammett  Brown,  and 
Miss  Harriette  Carter,  who  worked  for  the  City  Missionary  Society  in  the 
district  assigned  to  this  church.  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Alexander  were 
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superintendents  of  the  Chinese  Sunday  School, and  Miss  Brown^^  and 
Miss  Ballou^^  served  the  church  for  many  years  as  the  "Pastor’s  Assist¬ 
ant." 


TRACT  AND  BIBLE  SOCIETIES 

The  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  and  the  members  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church  were  interested  in  several  tract  and  Bible  societies,  including  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  established 
in  Boston  in  1803,  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  established  in  1809, 
and  the  New  England  Tract  Society,  established  in  1814,  which  changed 
its  name  in  1823  to  the  American  Tract  Society. 

From  1844  to  1856  Mount  Vernon  contributed  over  six  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  nearly  three  thousand 
to  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  Dr.  Kirk’s  original  will,  dated  July  9, 
1869,  he  bequeathed  to  the  American  Bible  Society  "two  thirty-sixth 
parts"  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  after  the  death  of  his  three  sisters.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  codicil  to  the  will,  dated  February  6,  1874,  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  "one  fifteenth  part.” 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  AND 
YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association^^  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  1851,  just  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Church  Association  of  Young  Men.  Early  in  1852, 
rooms  were  opened  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  building  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Washington  and  Summer  streets. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Norris  Kirk  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  often  addressed  the  anniversary  meetings.  Mr.  L.  P.  Row¬ 
land,  the  first  general  secretary,  has  recorded:  "Dr.  Kirk  was  my  personal 
adviser  again  and  again." 

Many  of  the  members  and  officers  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  have  since 
then  been  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  late 
Mr.  George  W.  Mehaffey,  a  former  deacon  of  the  church,  was  general 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  from  1895  until  1920.  His  organization 


^  See  the  section  on  China  in  this  chapter. 

”  See  Chapter  IX  for  Miss  Brown’s  work  in  the  Mission  Sunday  School. 

“  See  Chapter  VIII,  under  the  Neighborhood  Women’s  Club,  for  an  appreciation  of 
Miss  Ballou. 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  was  founded  in  London  by  George  Williams  in  1844.  The  first 
American  associations  were  organized  in  Montreal  and  Boston  in  1851.  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Tobey,  a  treasurer  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  in  1861. 
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work  began  in  1888,  when  he  was  called  to  establish  the  West  Philadel¬ 
phia  Y.M.C.A. 

Another  member  of  the  church  interested  in  the  Association  is  Mr. 
James  B.  Watson,  who  for  many  years  has  been  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Foreign  Student  Department  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  Mount  Vernon 
Church  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  now  sponsored  by 
this  Foreign  Student  Department. 

Mr.  Wellington  H.  Tinker,  associate  minister  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church  from  September,  1908,  to  September,  1909,  has  held  prominent 
positions  in  Y.M.C.A.  organizations.  In  1926  he  was  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Y.M.C.A., 
retiring  in  1936. 

The  Boston  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association^^  was  established 
in  1866  and  was  incorporated  in  1867.  An  earlier  attempt  had  been  made 
in  Boston  in  1859  to  establish  an  association,  but  members  of  the  clergy^® 
discouraged  the  project,  fearing  "young  ladies  would  be  withdrawn  from 
their  own  church  work.”  There  is  no  record  that  the  Reverend  Edward  N. 
Kirk  discouraged  the  early  attempt  in  1859. 

In  1908  the  members  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  were  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  at  40  Berkeley  Street,  and 
contributed  generously  towards  the  project.  The  Girls’  Parlor  was  called 
the  Mount  Vernon  Church  Room. 


“The  Y.W.C.A.  was  founded  in  London  in  1855.  In  the  United  States  the  Y.W.C.A. 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ladies'  Christian  Union  established  in  New  York  in  1858. 

^  lohnson’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  880. 
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Educational  Institutions 
and  Educational  Organizations 

Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman,  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

— Second  Timothy,  II :  i  5 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  has  always  associated  religion  and  education.  Mount 
Vernon  Church  joined  its  sister  churches  in  contributing  its  share  to 
American  civilization.  Its  ministers  and  members  were  influential  in  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  several  educational 
institutions  in  the  middle  and  late  nineteenth  century,  including  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  Wellesley  Female  Seminary,  Wheaton  Sem¬ 
inary,  Northfield  Seminary  for  girls.  Mount  Hermon  School  for  boys,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Pinkerton  Academy,  and  others. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 

Daniel  Salford,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church  and  for 
many  years  a  deacon,  was  interested  in  higher  education  for  girls. ^  Hear¬ 
ing  that  Miss  Mary  Lyon  had  the  same  interest,  he  and  Mrs.  Salford  in¬ 
vited  her  to  make  their  house^  on  Montgomery  Place  her  home  whenever 
she  came  to  Boston.  In  October,  1836,  the  corner-stone  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary  was  laid.  In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Salford  called  a  meeting 
of  some  twenty  friends  at  his  house  and  more  than  $3000  was  subscribed, 
including  a  gift  of  $1000  from  Deacon  Salford.  This  amount  was  in¬ 
creased  by  other  Boston  pledges  to  over  $4000,  thus  assuring  the  financial 
success  of  the  Seminary.  Salford  Hall  was  named  for  this  generous 
benefactor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Among  other 
gifts  from  Daniel  Salford  to  the  Seminary  were  several  pianos  and  a 
sheet-iron  Rumford  oven,  which  bore  his  name  as  manufacturer. 

^  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  founded  in  1836  and  opened  in  1837,  became  in 
1888  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  1893  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The 
Mount  Holyoke  College  Library  owns  five  letters  from  Daniel  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  two 
letters  from  Mrs.  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  and  one  letter  from  Mrs.  Safford  to  Miss  Julia  E. 
Ward,  one  time  principal  of  the  Seminary. 

^  In  1836  the  Saffords  moved  to  3  Beacon  Street.  Ann  Eliza  Safford,  in  her  Memoir  of 
Daniel  Safford,  writes:  "The  chamber  set  apart  for  Mary  Lyon’s  use  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  her  most  interesting  labors.  Here  she  superintended  the  publishing  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Design  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  .  .  .  and  wrote  The  Mission- 
ary  Offering. 
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On  the  opening  day  of  the  Seminary,  Mr.  Safford,  with  ”his  coat  off 
and  on  his  knees,”  was  seen  tacking  straw  matting  on  the  platform  of  the 
Seminary  Hall.  Mary  Lyon’s  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Safford  con¬ 
tinued  to  strengthen  through  the  years. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Norris  Kirk^  also  was  interested  in  the  Seminary 
and  for  many  years  was  considered  its  spiritual  adviser  and  friend.  In 
1856  Dr.  Kirk  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in 
1858  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Board,  serving  until  his  death  in 
1874.  He  bequeathed^  to  the  Seminary  the  bulk  of  his  valuable  library 
and  some  of  his  property  when  his  sisters  should  no  longer  need  it. 

Arthur  C.  Cole,  in  his  delightful  book  A  Hundred  Years  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Kirk: 

Dr.  Kirk  brought  an  important  contribution  of  aggressive  leadership  to  the 
board  and  to  the  seminary.  Giving  generously  and  patiently  of  his  time,  he 
made  close  contacts  with  the  teachers  and  even  with  many  of  the  pupils.  He 
stood  for  the  highest  educational  standards  and  often  entered  the  classroom  to 
expound  his  ideas  of  the  best  methods  of  study  and  of  instruction.  He  always  in¬ 
sisted  upon  keeping  Mount  Molyoke  Seminary  in  the  forefront  among  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Wellesley  Female  Seminary  (now  Wellesley  College)  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1870.  The  Reverend  Edward  Norris  Kirk  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  founders,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant  and  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Durant.  Of 
interest  not  only  to  members  of  this  church  but  also  to  graduates  of  Wel¬ 
lesley  College  is  the  following  letter,  dated  October  10,  1869,  written  by 
Mr.  Durant  to  Governor  Claflin,  announcing  his  idea  of  founding  the 
seminary  and  his  desire  to  appoint  Dr.  Kirk  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


®  The  Mount  Holyoke  College  Library  owns  fourteen  autograph  letters  of  Dr.  Kirk 
from  1855  to  1863, — nine  to  Miss  Chapin,  the  principal,  two  to  the  pupils,  one  to  the 
Trustees,  and  two  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  See  Appendix  M  for  the 
calendars  of  these  letters. 

^In  Dr.  Kirk’s  will,  signed  on  July  9,  1869,  he  stated:  "I  direct  my  said  executor  to 
deliver  to  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  .  .  .  and  to  deliver  all  my  remaining 
books  to  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  .  .  .  When  my  said  sisters  shall  all  have 
died,  I  .  .  .  direct  my  said  executor  to  pay  over  .  .  .  also  Four  Thirty-sixth  parts  to 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.”  On  February  6,  1874,  he  filed  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
bequeathing  "unto  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  two  fifteenth  parts.  It  is  also  my 
will,  that  the  two  fifteenths  of  my  residuary  estate  bequeathed  to  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  and  to  the  Wellesley  College  respectively,  shall  be  carefully  invested  by 
the  Trustees  of  those  institutions,  as  a  Library  Fund  for  each,  and  that  the  annual  income 
thereof,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  which  shall  be  placed  in  the  two  librar¬ 
ies,  with  book-plates  designating  thern  as  given  from  the  Kirk  Fund.” 
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Dear  Sir: 

It  has  been  my  intention  for  many  years  to  build  a  Female  Seminary  (some¬ 
thing  after  the  general  plan  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary)  on  my  coun¬ 
try  place  here. 

It  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  to  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  I  have 
prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose.  The  main 
object  is  to  give  education  of  the  highest  standard  to  young  ladies  of  the  middle 
classes  at  very  moderate  prices.  It  is  to  be  eminently  a  Christian  College  and  I 
wish  to  have  the  principal  evangelical  denominations  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Dr.  Kirk  and  Professor  Phelps,  Howard  Crosby,  Rev.  Dr.  Clark 
of  the  American  Board,  and  Mr.  Abner  Kingman  are  to  be  among  the  Trustees. 
I  wish  very  much  to  add  your  name  to  this  list.  It  may  occur  to  you  to  ask  how 
much  of  my  time  will  this  take  ?  The  answer  is  very  little.  I  do  not  expect  to 
build  the  Seminary  for  two  years  at  least. 

I  do  wish  for  your  advice  about  the  matter  and  trust  you  will  allow  your  name 
to  be  used  as  one  of  the  Trustees. 

Mrs.  Durant  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Claflin  and  yourself. 

Your  friend, 

H.  F.  Durant. 

P.S.  I  intend  to  endow  the  Seminary  myself  and  not  ask  the  Legislature  for 
$40,000.  If  you  see  Dr.  Kirk  he  will  tell  you  about  my  plans. 

Dr.  Kirk,  together  with  the  Honorable  William  Claflin,  the  Reverend 
Austin  Phelps,  the  Reverend  Howard  Crosby,  the  Reverend  N.  G.  Clark, 
Mr.  Abner  Kingman,  and  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Durant,  signed  the  petition  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  charter,  and  became  members  of  the  Corporation  in 
1870.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  April  16,  1870, 
Dr.  Kirk  was  elected  president  of  the  Board,®  and  served  until  his  death 
in  1874. 

He  bequeathed®  to  Wellesley  College  two  fifteenths  of  the  residue  of 
his  estate,  remaining  after  the  death  of  his  three  sisters,  to  be  invested  as  a 
library  fund.  The  College  received  in  1893  $5941.72  and  added  interest 
totalling  $6000.  Later  distribution  of  gain  on  securities  increased  the 
fund  to  $6700.  Each  book  bears  a  book  plate,  designating  it  as  a  gift  from 
the  Edward  N.  Kirk  Library  Fund.  Since  1912,  by  vote  of  the  Library 
Committee,  the  income  has  been  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  books  too 
expensive  to  be  bought  from  department  allotments  from  other  funds.”^ 


'Florence  Converse,  The  Story  of  Wellesley  and  Wellesley  College,  A  Chronicle  of 
the  Years  1873-1938.  See  also  Acts  of  Incorporation,  Deeds  of  Gift  and  Statutes  of 
Wellesley  College,  printed  in  Boston,  1885.  The  college  opened  in  1875. 

®  His  will  was  witnessed  by  Pauline  A.  Durant,  Henry  F.  Durant,  and  J.  Wyeth  Cool- 
idge.  (Suffolk  Courthouse,  Probate  number  55307.) 

’  Ethel  Dane  Roberts,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Wellesley  College  Library,  p.  20.  See  also 
Evelyn  A.  Munroe,  Record  of  the  Trust  Funds  of  Wellesley  College,  p.  71. 
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He  also  bequeathed  to  the  college  "thirteen  volumes  of  the  work  of 
Chrysostom,  and  also  all  the  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  Living  Age, 
with  the  Museum  and  Eclectic,  which  preceded  the  Living  Age.” 

Another  interesting  bond  between  Mount  Vernon  Church  and  Welles¬ 
ley  College  is  the  marriage  of  President  Alice  Freeman  to  Professor 
George  Herbert  Palmer  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  joined  the 
church  on  July  4,  1858,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  has  the  added  distinction  of 
being  the  first  infant  baptized  in  the  church.  He  was  born  on  March  19, 
1842,  the  son  of  Deacon  Julius  Auboyneau  Palmer  and  Lucy  Manning 
(Peabody)  Palmer,  two  of  the  original  members. 

In  a  letter,®  dated  December  22,  1887,  Professor  Palmer  gives  Alice 
Freeman  these  directions:  ".  .  .  and  I  want  you  to  leave  your  marriage 
license  with  Adams  Claflin,  to  whom  I  will  also  hand  mine.  Mr.  Herrick 
must  have  them  before  the  service,  and  I  ought  to  have  reminded  you 
yesterday  to  bring  yours  with  you  to  Boston  and  to  secure  its  transit  into 
Mr.  Herrick’s  hands."  Mr.  Herrick®  is,  of  course,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Edward  Herrick,  who  helped  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Professor  Palmer  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wellesley 
College  from  1912  until  1933.  Among  his  gifts  to  the  college  is  a  priceless 
collection  of  first  and  rare  editions  of  English  poets,  with  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings,  and  nine  hundred  original  letters 
of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning.  The  George  Herbert  Palmer  Library 
Fund^®  of  $15,000  was  established  in  1921  by  Professor  Palmer.  This 
fund  became  available  to  the  college  in  1936  "for  the  preservation  of  the 
Library  of  English  Poetry  which  I  have  already  given  to  Wellesley.” 

Still  another  bond  between  the  church  and  Wellesley  College  is  the 
Anne  L.  Page  Memorial  Kindergarten,  now  a  part  of  the  college.  The 
Kindergarten  was  founded  in  1913  by  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Craig. 

WHEATON  SEMINARY 

Miss  A.  Ellen  Stanton,  who  joined  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  1898, 
was  for  many  years  a  teacher  and  the  principal  of  Wheaton  Seminary. 
Stanton  Hall  at  Wheaton  College,  dedicated  on  October  15,  1921,  was 
named  in  her  honor. 

“  Ella  Freeman  Talmage,  An  Academic  Courtship,  Letters  of  Alice  Freeman  and  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  1886-1887,  with  an  introduction  by  Caroline  Hazard,  p.  248. 

"Alice  Freeman  Palmer’s  sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Freeman  Talmage,  wrote  on  June  6,  1941, 
from  Marlboro,  N.  H.:  "Both  Miss  Doris  Volland  and  Wellesley  are  dear  to  me,  so  we  are 
friends.  I  wish  I  could  help  you  more  in  your  centenary  history.  ...  It  is  correct  to  say 
Dr.  Herrick  performed  the  ceremony  at  the  wedding  December  23,  1887.  As  there  were 
two  clergymen  in  the  family,  my  husband,  and  Professor  Palmer’s  brother,  they  each  had 
a  part  in  the  service  but  Dr.  Herrick  legally  married  them.  .  .  .” 

Evelyn  A.  Munroe,  Opus  Citum,  p.  81. 
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Miss  Stanton  first  came  to  Wheaton  Seminary  as  a  teacher  in  1871. 
She  continued  to  teach  French  until  the  summer  of  1880.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  she  became  principal  and  also  taught  classes  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  and  ButleVs  Analogy,  both  of  which  offices  she  filled 
through  June  of  1897. 

She  was  born  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Mount  Holyoke.  She  studied  in  London  and  Paris,  specializing  in  French. 
She  died  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1924. 

In  a  letter^^  written  to  Mr.  David  R.  Craig,  on  February  5,  1916,  from 
Hampton,  Miss  Stanton  requested  that  her  name  "be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  records”  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church.  She  wrote: 

When  my  duties  there  [Wheaton}  had  ceased  I  removed  to  Boston  where  for 
some  time  I  was  a  church  "tramp”  before  deciding  where  to  settle  in  a  church 
home.  I  often  found  myself  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  listening  to  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick.  One  Sunday  I  remember  particularly — it  was  at  the  dedication  of  the 
beautiful  La  Farge  window.  .  .  .  But  I  soon  learned  that  the  window  was  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  G.  Means  who  were  old  acquaintances  .  .  . 
in  Manchester.  .  .  .  Soon  after  I  went  again  to  the  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Me  Kenzie 
was  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  often  been  a  guest  at  Wheaton  Seminary  .  .  .  "Do 
you  come  to  this  church  ?”  he  asked.  I  replied  that  I  had  nearly  decided  to  do  so. 
He  said,  "I  would  advise  you  to  by  all  means,  for  Dr.  Herrick  is  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  ministers  in  Boston,  and  a  most  spiritual  man.” 

NORTHFIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS  AND  MOUNT  HERMON 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Dwight  Lyman  Moody  (1837-1899),  the  celebrated  preacher  and 
evangelist,  came  to  Boston  in  1854,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  secured  work 
at  his  uncle’s  boot  and  shoe  business  on  Court  Street.  His  uncle  insisted 
that  he  attend  church  and  Sunday  School.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  Church  on  Ashburton  Place.  He  enrolled  in  Mr.  Edward  Kim¬ 
ball’s  Bible  Class  and  also  joined  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young 
Men. 

He  came  before  the  Church  Committee,  applied  for  admission  to  the 
church,  but  was  temporarily  refused  because  of  his  ignorance  of  theology 
and  the  Bible.  He  was  finally  accepted  with  misgivings  and  on  May  3, 
1856,  he  received  his  first  communion  and  signed  the  membership  book. 

In  1857  he  went  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  city  missionary  work.  He 
opened  a  Sunday  School  there  which  later  developed  into  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Church,  of  which  he  became  a  pastor.  He  later  founded  North- 


“  See  Appendix  O  for  complete  letter. 
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field  Seminary  for  girls  and  Mount  Hermon  School  for  boys  in  North- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago. 

The  story  of  Moody  and  Sankey  is  well  known.  Mr.  Moody  preached  to 
crowded  audiences  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Scotland.  He  in¬ 
fluenced  many  young  men  who  were  afterwards  to  become  famous,  in¬ 
cluding  Henry  Drummond,  Keir  Hardy,  and  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell. 

In  1937  Mount  Vernon  Church  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  with  commemorative  addresses  and  an  exhibit  of  fascinating 
Moody  memorabilia. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Edward  Silas  Tobey,^^  a  very  prominent  citizen  of  Boston,  was 
for  eighteen  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Congregational  So¬ 
ciety.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original  committee  appointed  in  Boston 
on  January  ii,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  "adopting  measures  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Institute,  and  in  furtherance  of  a  petition  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  charter  and  a  portion  of  the  Back-Bay  land."^^  The  Institute, 
later  called  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  founded  in 
1865  with  a  class  of  twenty-seven  students. 

Mr.  Tobey  held  official  relations  to  the  Institute  for  several  years.  He 
was  interested  in  several  educational  institutions,  and  became  a  trustee  of 
Bradford  Academy  from  1863  to  1875  Dartmouth  College  from 

1863  to  1870. 


PINKERTON  ACADEMY 

Pinkerton  Academy  in  Derry  Village,  New  Hampshire,  was  founded 
in  1814  by  the  far-sighted  beneficence  of  Major  John  Pinkerton  (1735- 
1816)  and  his  brother.  Elder  James  Pinkerton  (1747-1829).  In  1881 
the  latter’s  son,  John  Morison  Pinkerton,^^  a  deacon  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church  for  twenty-one  years,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  $200,000.  Dea¬ 
con  Pinkerton  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
was  an  alumnus  of  Yale  and  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Academy  are  two  bronze  memorial  tablets,  one 


See  Tobey  Genealogy  by  Rufus  Babcock  Tobey  and  Charles  Henry  Pope,  published 
in  Boston,  1905,  by  Charles  H.  Pope.  Edward  S.  Tobey  (1813-1891)  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  a  vice-president  and  later  president.  During  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Harbor  Defense.  In  1861,  he 
was  a  delegate  in  Washington  to  confer  with  Secretary  Chase  and  Congress  as  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  policy  of  the  government.  In  1875,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Boston  by 
President  Grant,  and  was  reappointed  by  President  Hayes,  and  again  by  President  Arthur. 

See  Justin  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston. 

Samuel  E.  Herrick,  Discourse  Commemorative  of  lohn  M.  Pinkerton^  printed  in 
Boston  in  1881.  See  also  Edward  P.  Parker,  The  History  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1851. 
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honoring  the  founders  and  the  other  honoring  John  M.  Pinkerton.  The 
tablets,  twenty-six  by  thirty-four  inches,  were  designed  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Daniel  Chester  French,  whose  father  was  a  distinguished  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  Academy.  The  inscriptions  were  arranged  by  President  Charles 
William  Eliot  of  Harvard  University. 

The  bequest  of  Deacon  Pinkerton  enabled  the  trustees  to  increase  the 
facilities  in  respect  to  buildings,  apparatus,  and  number  of  instructors, 
and  to  provide  for  an  enlarged  and  advanced  form  of  work.  Robert  Frost 
taught  at  the  Academy  in  1919. 

THE  ORCHARD  HOME  SCHOOL 

The  Penitent  Females’  Refuge  (now  the  Orchard  Home  School)  cele¬ 
brated  its  one  hundred  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1941,  having  been 
organized^®  in  1816  by  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral 
Instruction  of  the  Poor  (now  the  Boston  City  Missionary  Society).  The 
Refuge  received  "fallen  women  and  wayward  girls  from  16  to  30  years 
old  from  any  place,  who  desire  to  reform  or  are  placed  here  by  relatives." 
The  Refuge  relied  on  "sympathy,  occupation,  and  religious  influences  for 
reform."^®  When  prepared  to  care  for  themselves,  the  girls  were  placed 
at  service  in  good  homes. 

At  one  time  the  Refuge  occupied  the  Paul  Revere  House  on  Charter 
Street,  the  home  to  which  Paul  Revere  moved  in  1800  and  occupied  until 
his  death  in  1818.  In  1844  a  building  was  constructed  at  32  Rutland 
Street^^  (now  occupied  by  the  South  End  Music  School)  on  land  donated 
by  the  City  of  Boston.  In  1854,  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Penitent  Fe¬ 
males’  Refuge  was  organized  to  manage  the  society  and  to  raise  funds,  and 
the  organization  was  incorporated  as  the  Bethesda  Society.  Later  both 
the  Auxiliary  and  the  Bethesda  Society  were  amalgamated  as  the  Bethesda 
Society. 

In  1916,  the  Society  moved  to  its  present  location  in  Waverley,  in  the 
home  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  in  1936  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Orchard  Home  School. 

Mount  Vernon  Church  has  always  been  interested  in  the  Refuge.  Dea¬ 
con  Daniel  Safford,^®  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church,  was  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  Penitent  Females’  Refuge.  In  1941,  Miss 
Mary  B.  Smith,  president  of  the  organization  and  chairman  of  the  Board 


^®The  earliest  extant  records  owned  by  the  Orchard  Home  School  are  dated  1820.  Jus¬ 
tin  Winsor,  in  his  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  gives  the  date  of  organization  1818. 
Directory  of  Charitable  and  Beneficent  Organizations,  1899- 
Margaret  Deland,  in  Golden  Yesterdays,  mentions  the  Refuge  on  Rutland  Street. 

“  Ann  Eliza  Salford,  Memoir  of  Daniel  Safford,  p.  296. 
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of  Managers  of  the  Orchard  Home  School,  addressed  the  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  church,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Refuge. 


NORTHLAND  COLLEGE,  WISCONSIN 


Woods  Hall  at  Northland  College,  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  was  erected 
in  1907,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Woods.  When  it  was  very  largely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1919,  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Craig  and  Mrs.  Le  Boutillier, 
undertook  the  restoration.  Various  organizations  in  the  church  have  for 
many  years  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  unusual  work  of  this  college  and 


have  contributed  regularly  to  its  support. 

The  president.  Dr.  Joseph  Daniel  Brownell,  sends  the  following  letter 
of  greeting  to  Mount  Vernon  Church: 

Northland  College 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

^  „  December  13,  1941 

Dear  Friends: 


It  is  indeed  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  extend  in  the  name 
of  Northland  College,  most  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations  to  Mount 
Vernon  Church  upon  its  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of  service. 

Northland  College  has  had  many  occasions  for  feeling  deeply  grateful  to  the 
splendid  spirit  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.  Personally,  I  have  also  a  very  deep 
and  abiding  affection  for  Mount  Vernon  Church  and  its  people.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  churches  to  open  its  door  and  heart  to  me  when  I  became  President  of 
Northland  College  in  1914.  Previous  to  my  administration  it  had  equally  wel¬ 
comed  the  first  President,  Rev.  M.  J.  Fenenga,  and  throughout  the  entire  history 
of  Northland  College  Mount  Vernon  Church  has  had  a  very  helpful  and  gen¬ 
erous  part  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  great  missionary  project  on  the  northern 
frontier. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  many  times  to  share  in  services  of  every  nature  at 
Mount  Vernon  Church.  I  have  been  its  guest  at  morning  services,  mid-week 
services,  church  dinners,  young  people’s  rallies.  Missionary  Society  luncheons 
— in  fact  there  are  few  types  of  gatherings  sponsored  by  the  great  spirit  of 
Mount  Vernon  Church  where  I  have  not  been  made  welcome  in  the  name  and 
interests  of  Northland  College. 

I  count  among  my  most  treasured  friends  men  and  women  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  service  in  Mount  Vernon  Church.  The  pastors  have  never  failed 
to  extend  their  friendship  and  counsel  to  me  and  to  Northland,  and  it  is  my 
earnest  prayer  that  the  noble  outreach  and  splendid  service  at  home  and  abroad 
may  find  a  consecration  and  enthusiasm  for  its  second  century  of  service  equal 
to  that  demonstrated  throughout  the  one  hundred  years  of  its  glorious  history. 

I  rejoice  in  extending  congratulations  and  sincere  good  wishes,  together  with 

an  expression  of  deep  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  Northland  College  to  Mount 

Vernon  Congregational  Church.  .  , 

°  °  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Daniel  Brownell 
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ROBERT  COLLEGE,  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Mount  Vernon  Church  has  always  been  interested  in  Robert  College,^® 
Constantinople  (Istanbul),  because  of  the  connection  of  the  Washburn 
family  with  that  institution.  The  Reverend  Cyrus  Hamlin,^^^  a  former 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey,  was  appointed  the  first 
president.  He  resigned  in  1877  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend 
George  Washburn,  a  former  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  who  at 
that  time  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  college.  The  latter’s  wife, 
Henrietta  Lorraine  (Hamlin)  Washburn,^^  whom  he  married  in  1859, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Cyrus  Hamlin.  The  Reverend 
George  Washburn  and  his  wife  left  Constantinople  in  1908  and  there¬ 
after  lived  with  their  son  at  his  residence  in  Boston. 

Dr.  George  Hamlin  Washburn,^^  the  son,  was  born  in  Constantinople 
in  i860  and  attended  the  preparatory  department  of  Robert  College.  He 
continued  his  interest  in  the  college  and  in  problems  of  Turkey  through¬ 
out  his  life.  In  1919  he  was  appointed  the  medical  director  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  to  minister  to  the  sufferers  of  the  war  in  Turkey.  At  this  time, 
he  organized  fifteen  hospitals  in  Asia  Minor. 

Dr.  Washburn  and  his  wife,  Anna  M.  (Hoyt)  Washburn,  joined 
Mount  Vernon  Church  in  1890.  He  was  a  moderator  and  a  devoted  dea¬ 
con  of  the  church. 

INFANT  NURSERIES  AND  INFANT  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Kirk  was  interested  in  all  projects  which  supported  the  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  supervision  of  children.  Better  education  for  chil¬ 
dren,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  home,  he  stressed  in  many  of  his  ser¬ 
mons. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Kirk,  Charlotte  Marshall  founded  the 
first  day  nursery  in  Boston.  This  charity  occupied  a  room  in  Salem  Street, 


Robert  College  was  projected  by  James  H.  Dwight  and  William  B.  Dwight,  sons  of 
the  Reverend  Harrison  G.  O.  Dwight,  a  missionary  in  Turkey.  The  college  opened  in  a 
rented  building  in  1863  under  the  control  of  Christopher  R.  Robert  (for  whom  the  col¬ 
lege  was  named)  a  philanthropist  of  New  York  who  supported  the  college.  Under  the 
sultan’s  permission,  granted  in  1869,  the  two  main  buildings  were  erected  in  1871  and 
1893  on  a  fine  site  on  the  Bosphorus. 

^  The  Reverend  Cyrus  Hamlin,  born  in  1811,  was  the  brother  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  under  Abraham  Lincoln. 

^  Mrs.  Washburn  ”of  the  Mission  Church,  Constantinople,  Turkey,”  applied  for  af¬ 
filiated  membership  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  on  April  23,  1915.  See  Chapter  IV  for  an 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Washburn. 

“Dr.  Washburn  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1882,  and  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1886. 
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where  the  babies  were  bathed  and  fed  “while  the  poor  mothers  of  1837 
went  to  work.”^ 

Dr.  Kirk  was  interested  in  all  the  new  methods  of  teaching  very  young 
children.  It  is  amazing  how  many  of  the  modern  principles  of  educational 
psychology  Dr.  Kirk  preached  to  the  mothers  of  his  Maternal  Association 
at  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  the  eighteen- forties. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  AND  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

The  object  of  the  American  College  and  Education  Society,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1816,  was  "to  afford  a  limited  patronage  to  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  and  to  aid  struggling  institutions  on  our  Western  bor¬ 
ders.”  The  directors  of  the  Society  recorded: 

A  multitude  of  young  men  may  be  found,  possessed  of  promising  talents,  as 
well  as  piety,  who  are  prevented  by  nothing  but  their  want  of  pecuniary  means 
from  obtaining  an  education  for  the  ministry.  Colleges  and  theological  schools 
in  the  newer  portions  of  the  country  need,  for  a  time,  the  helping  hand  of  the 
older  churches  of  the  East. 

Mr.  John  M.  Pinkerton,  a  deacon  of  the  church  from  i860  to  1881, 
was  chosen  a  director  of  the  American  Education  Society  in  May,  1858. 
From  that  time  until  his  death  he  gave  his  counsel  and  legal  advice  with¬ 
out  pay.  In  1872  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Society,  succeeding 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Palmer,  another  honored  deacon  of  the  church.  From  1844 
to  1856  Mount  Vernon  Church  contributed  over  four  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Society. 

In  1893  the  American  College  and  Education  Society  and  the  New 
West  Education  Commission  became  the  Congregational  Education  So¬ 
ciety.  It  aided  chiefly  "Congregational  Trinitarian  theological  students 
and  Western  colleges.” 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE 
AND  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST 

Mount  Vernon  Church  was  interested  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  established  in  1843. 
From  1845  to  1856  the  church  gave  over  three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Society.  The  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  addressed  the  Society  in  1851 
and,  on  November  ii,  1856,  he  gave  the  "discourse  at  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Society.” 

“  From  A  Chapter  of  Beginnings  by  Alice  M.  Hawes,  printed  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
Messenger  of  October,  1926. 
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There  are  two  references  in  the  church  records  to  the  Ladies’  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Education  at  the  West.  On  March  5,  1846,  the  Col¬ 
porteur  Circle  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  had  a  meeting,  attended  by  one 
hundred,  at  which  the  secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Education  at  the  West  spoke,  regarding  "the  origin,  formation,  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  that  Society.’’  She  read  letters  from  clergymen  at  the  West,  "re¬ 
questing  that  teachers  may  be  sent  out.’’  Dr.  Kirk  addressed  this  Ladies’ 
Society  in  1847. 

THE  JOSEPH  CLOUTER  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
IN  CATALINA,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  Joseph  Clouter  Free  Public  Library  in  Catalina,  Newfoundland, 
was  established  in  1937  by  Joseph  Clouter,  the  sexton  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church.  Since  that  time  about  ten  branch  circulating  libraries  have  been 
started  in  the  chief  towns  along  the  coast.  Within  a  few  years  over  eleven 
thousand  volumes  have  been  given  to  the  library,  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Mifflin,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Catalina. 

A  native  of  Catalina,  Mr.  Clouter  came  to  the  United  States  in  1896. 
When  he  revisited  his  home  town  in  1936,  he  was  impressed  with  its  lack 
of  reading  facilities  and  accordingly  resolved  to  establish  a  library  there. 
As  a  nucleus  he  donated  three  hundred  books  from  his  own  library.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was  among  the  first  to  help  this  project  by  orig¬ 
inally  giving  over  four  hundred  books  and  later  adding  many  more. 
Through  interest  created  by  an  excellent  newspaper  write-up  and  a  radio 
talk  by  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf ,  several  hundred  more  books  were 
donated. 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Germain,  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital, 
was  among  those  who  became  interested  in  this  project.  He  and  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
main  contributed  five  hundred  and  fifty  books  and  a  twenty  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  National  Geographic  Magazine.  By  June,  1937,  about  three 
thousand  books  were  ready  for  shipment.  The  British  Consul  arranged 
for  free  transportation  with  the  Furness  Withy  Steamship  Company  to 
St.  John’s  and  from  there  the  fishermen  conveyed  the  books  to  Catalina. 
Mount  Vernon  Church  is  proud  to  record  this  educational  project  of  its 
far-sighted  sexton,  Joseph  Clouter. 
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Blessed  he  God  who  in  this  our  great  trial  giveth  us  the  churches. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 

THE  CIVIL  WAR,  1861-1865 

Throughout  the  Civil  war  the  Reverend  Edward  Norris  Kirk 
was  an  ardent  and  fiery  supporter  of  the  Union.  Long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Dr.  Kirk  preached  against  slavery.  He  belonged  to 
that  advance  guard  of  reformers,  often  despised  and  insulted,  who  were 
known  as  abolitionists. 

Five  years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  with  an  insight  into  the 
future  that  was  truly  prophetic.  Dr.  Kirk  preached  a  sermon  on  Our 
Christian  Duty  in  These  Perilous  Times. 

The  Slave  Power  is  now  ready  for  a  struggle.  Justice  and  oppression  have 
now  met  in  the  field  of  contest.  Kansas  is  our  Sebastopol.  The  war  centres 
there.  And  I  fully  believe  that,  unless  there  be  a  special  interposition  of  Heaven, 
neither  party  will  yield  until  such  a  war  has  been  gone  through  as  the  world 
has  not  seen.  I  am  not  saying  what  will  actually  take  place ;  but  am  merely  de¬ 
scribing  what  threatens  to  occur,  and  where  we  are.  I  am  merely  pointing  to 
the  thunder-cloud  that  hangs  over  us,  ready  to  discharge  its  terrific  battery. 
God  may  avert  it.  Man  cannot.  Coaxing,  compromise,  let-alone,  are  all  too 
late.  .  .  .  Canning’s  prophecy,  that  wars  were  henceforward  to  be  wars  of 
principles,  is  here  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  doctrine  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man  and  the  doctrine  that  the  negro  is  a 
man,  have  now  come  to  the  death-grapple ;  and  a  nation  will  heave  with  every 
convulsive  struggle  of  the  contest.  Neither  party  will  yield  until  a  continent 
has  been  swept  with  the  deluge  of  civil  war.  Two  races  are  growing  up  here 
that  cannot  live  peaceably  until,  like  Russia  and  the  western  Powers,  they  have 
fought  each  other  into  a  new  treaty.  .  .  .  The  false  sense  of  honor,  the  boast 
of  chivalry  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  murders  and 
duels  in  which  men  of  the  South  and  Southwest  are  so  constantly  engaged, — 
all  these  we  must  regard  as  a  natural  growth  of  that  peculiar  doctrine.  And 
when  this  southern  chivalry  undertakes  to  form  the  customs  of  Freedom’s 
metropolis,  and  gutta-percha  bludgeons  take  the  place  of  candid  discussion,  the 
friends  of  freedom  will  bear  it  no  longer.  And  to  that  point,  I  believe  in  the 
depth  of  my  soul,  we  have  now  come.  What,  then,  is  before  us?  War,  war; 
fratricidal  war! 

There  are  cowards  at  the  South,  and  cowards  at  the  North.  The  former  can 
whip  men  that  are  pinioned,  and  can  challenge  men  who  do  not  set  up  their 
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lives  at  the  same  price  as  a  ruffian’s.  The  latter  can  goad  others  on  to  a  war  in 
which  they  mean  to  take  no  dangerous  place  or  part.  But  when  you  have  put 
them  aside,  there  remain  men,  on  both  sides,  who  will  go  to  the  end,  after  a 
beginning  is  made.  But  if  we  begin,  even  the  cowards  must  at  length  fight. 
And  when  man  has  tasted  blood,  he  becomes  a  tiger ;  the  angelic,  the  human, 
retires ;  the  animal  comes  up  to  control  his  powers  and  guide  his  actions. 

Some  talk  coolly  about  dissolving  the  Union.  There  is,  probably,  but  one 
dissolution  to  be  brought  about  by  a  fanatical  war,  of  which,  at  length,  men 
will  become  weary;  and  then  some  Napoleon  I.  or  Napoleon  III.  will  take 
the  reins  of  empire ;  and  so  many  white  men  as  may  be  left,  will  make  up,  with 
the  negro,  the  slave  population  of  America.  Yes,  you  can  dissolve  the  Union, 
— not  into  North  and  South.  When  it  takes  place,  believe  me,  it  will  be  a 
moral  dissolution,  not  a  territorial  separation.  When  brothers  fight,  they  fight 
to  the  death.  And  when  the  Union  is  dissolved.  Freedom  bids  the  western 
hemisphere  farewell ;  the  hopes  of  our  fathers,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed,  the 
hopes  of  the  best  spirits  in  Europe,  sink  for  the  present  century! 

I  am  afraid  that  a  cowardly  calculation  emboldens  some  of  us.  .  .  .  My 
firm  belief  is,  that  a  civil  war  in  America  will  be  a  war  of  the  world.  The  des¬ 
potic  powers  of  Europe,  the  Catholic  powers,  will  take  the  side  of  the  Cavaliers 
against  the  Puritans. 

In  the  summer  of  i860.  Dr.  Kirk  toured  through  the  south  with  his 
friends,  the  Honorable  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  of  Boston  and  Professor 
Guyot  of  Princeton.  His  plan  was  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  talk¬ 
ing  to  slave-holders,  hoping  to  urge  them  to  abolish  slavery.  This  was  an 
exciting  and  dangerous  trip,  because  the  presidential  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  progress.  On  the 
train  bound  for  the  south  a  canvass  was  made  of  the  voters.  Dr.  Kirk  and 
his  friend  Hubbard  were  the  only  two  who  announced  their  choice  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  News  of  this  informal  canvass  soon  reached  the  passengers  in  an¬ 
other  car,  who  seriously  debated  "whether  the  two  republicans  should 
be  put  off  the  train.”  In  North  Carolina  the  proposition  was  made  to  "tar 
and  feather  them”  and  in  Georgia  they  were  threatened  by  a  mob. 

Dr.  Kirk  had  many  conversations  with  ex-president  John  Tyler,  a  Vir¬ 
ginian.  Tyler  asserted  that  the  slaves  were  happier  than  the  freeman  of 
the  North.  "I  believe  you,”  Dr.  Kirk  quickly  replied,  "but  horses  are  still 
happier.”  Returning  to  Boston  again  after  this  southern  trip.  Dr.  Kirk 
was  more  decided  than  ever  as  to  his  convictions. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1861.  Because  of  ill 
health  at  this  time  Dr.  Kirk  had  an  enforced  vacation  in  New  York, 
Princeton,,  and  Washington.  In  a  letter  from  Washington  to  his  parish¬ 
ioner,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Dr.  Kirk  wrote  on  March  21 : 
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I  am  now  on  the  fifth  week  of  banishment  from  my  pulpit ;  and  must  pass 
at  least  one  more  silent  Sabbath.  .  .  . 

This  morning  I  attended  the  senate  and  heard  a  speech  from  a  Delaware 
member.  He  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  party  in  power  was  logi¬ 
cally  necessitated  to  carry  out  its  opposition  to  slavery  to  the  extent  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  institution.  The  president  keeps  his  own  secrets  so  well  that  outsiders 
cannot  talk  very  wisely  in  advance.  You  know  at  Boston  as  much  as  the  loung¬ 
ers  here,  about  public  affairs.  .  .  . 

In  April,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  then  running  a  line  of  steampackets 
to/  Charleston,  invited  Dr.  Kirk  to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  vessels, 
the  afterwards  famous  South  Carolina.  Because  of  a  storm  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Norfolk.  As  they  passed  through 
Hampton  Roads,  the  United  States  steamer  Pawnee  was  about  to  leave 
for  Charleston  with  supplies  for  Fort  Sumter.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  ship  and  friends,  Mr.  Tobey  announced  that  his  ship  must  return  to 
Boston  and  that  his  companions  must  hasten  to  Washington.  They  had 
just  taken  their  seats  in  the  omnibus  when  the  telegraph  announced: 
"Fire  opened  upon  Sumter  this  morning."  This  was  the  fateful  day  of 
April  12,  i86i. 

The  party  passed  the  evening  at  the  Spottswood  Hotel  in  Richmond. 
On  Monday  Dr.  Kirk  attended  the  convention  in  Richmond.  From  there 
he  went  to  Washington,  where  the  city  was  "in  a  blaze  of  excitement, 
expecting  an  attack  at  any  moment."  In  Baltimore  he  found  a  mob  of  ten 
thousand  people  gathered  in  Monument  Square,  calling  for  that  ardent 
abolitionist  from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Charles  Sumner,^  who  was 
concealed  from  them  in  the  city.  In  Philadelphia  he  met  excited  throngs 
who  were  welcoming  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  troops  under  General  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Butler,  the  first  armed  volunteers  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Washington. 

Before  returning  to  Boston  Dr.  Kirk  went  to  Chicago.  Writing  to  his 
sisters  from  that  city  on  May  13,  1861,  he  recorded  his  impressions  and 
repeated  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  treasurer  of  Illinois  concerning 
the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Chicago  has  grown  to  great  dimensions,  but  is  now  suffering  greatly  from 
its  banks  having  been  founded  on  southern  securities,  which  just  now  are 
among  the  most  insecure  of  human  institutions. 

The  zeal  of  the  Northwest  in  our  country’s  cause  has  not  been  overestimated. 

I  traveled  in  the  car  with  the  treasurer  of  this  State.  He  says  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  to  him  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  to  be  employed  by  him 

^  The  Harvard  College  Library  owns  two  letters  of  Dr.  Kirk  to  Charles  Sumner,  one 
written  in  1850  and  the  other  in  1857. 
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in  plowing  prairie  land.  Lincoln  lived  with  him  eight  or  ten  years.  He  was 
industrious,  honest,  highly  moral,  studious,  firm.  All  he  lacks  is  experience 
and  a  thorough  business  talent.  Both  of  these  can  be  supplied  by  time  and  by 
competent  counselors  and  aids.  I  feel  confident  that  the  government  is  plan¬ 
ning  wisely  and  firmly ;  or  rather,  God  is  working  for  a  righteous  cause. 

My  own  present  fears  are  on  two  points ;  some  departure  of  our  people  from 
their  present  high  vantage  ground  of  patriotism,  submission  to  law,  deter¬ 
mination  to  uphold  government,  and  a  patch- work  peace  with  rebels. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Dr.  Kirk  recorded  on  Sunday,  May  26:  "Per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  my  pulpit  again.  Much  of  the  social  gratification  was 
spoiled  by  the  aversion  of  my  people  to  hear  me  preach  on  the  war.  I  was 
conscientious  in  it;  but  it  has  led  to  so  many  severe  remarks  that  a  few 
more  repetitions  of  them  would  convince  me  my  work  was  done  here.” 

However,  this  depression  was  only  temporary.  His  work  at  Mount 
Vernon  Church  was  not  "done  here.”  Most  of  the  congregation  joined 
their  minister  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  preservation  of  the  union. 

On  October  21,  1861,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  and 
Society,  plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers  Aid  As¬ 
sociation.  Dr.  Kirk  was  elected  the  president;  his  sister.  Miss  Harriet  N. 
Kirk,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  ladies  committee;  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Butler 
was  elected  treasurer.  At  the  sewing  meetings^  some  of  the  prominent  men 
in  the  church  often  made  "patriotic  &  stirring  remarks”  and  urged  the 
ladies  "to  greater  zeal  &  earnestness  in  the  cause,  in  view  of  the  great  & 
increasing  demands  made  by  the  wants  of  our  noble  &  brave  defenders.” 

The  other  organizations  in  the  church  were  also  vitally  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  The  mothers  in  the  Maternal  Association  had 
special  prayers  for  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  in  the  service.  They  also 
contributed  funds  and  made  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  The  following 
prayer  for  peace,  recorded  in  the  secretary’s  book  on  October  i,  1862,  is 
universal  in  its  appeal. 

Many  are  now  throughout  our  country  passing  through  deep  waters, 
severe  trials,  &  deliverance  alone  cometh  from  him  who  ruleth  all  nations. 
May  God  so  incline  the  leaders  of  our  land,  &  the  hearts  of  our  enemies, 
that  they  may  bow  in  fear  before  him,  doing  his  Will,  bringing  peace  & 
happiness  to  the  homes  of  our  sons.  .  .  .  Let  us  daily  remember  them  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  grace,  &  the  wives  &  mothers  who  have  given  up  their 
husbands  &  sons  to  the  nation’s  call  &  may  the  day  be  hastened  when  peace, 
freedom  &  salvation  shall  fill  our  land. 

Another  organization  which  was  vitally  interested  in  the  Civil  War 
was  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young  Men.  Long  before  the  out- 


’  For  the  work  accomplished  by  this  Association  see  Chapter  VIII. 
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break  of  hostilities  these  young  men  had  spirited  discussions,  and  de¬ 
bates  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  ‘'Would  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  tend  to  do  away  the  evil  of  Slavery  from  our  land?” 
and  "Has  a  single  State  the  right  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  Union?” 

In  1857  the  young  men  debated:  ”  Re  solved,  That  the  pulpit  addresses 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  on  the  sin  of  Slavery,  present  an  example  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  the  Christian  Ministry  throughout  the  land.”  Again 
in  1859  they  debated:  “In  the  event  of  the  reopening  of  the  African 
Slave  trade  in  the  United  States,  ought  the  Free  States  to  secede  from  the 
Union?”  In  1861,  about  five  months  after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
they  debated:  "Would  it  be  just  for  the  United  States  government  to 
emancipate  the  Slaves  at  the  present  time?” 

In  1863  they  decided  in  the  negative:  "Are  the  abolitionists  of  this 
country  responsible  for  the  present  war?”  Then  again,  in  September  of 
that  year,  they  decided  in  the  negative:  "Whereas,  We  believe  that  slav¬ 
ery  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  civil  war  in  our  country,  there¬ 
fore  Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  loyal  people  of  this 
our  land  to  insist  upon  the  annihilation  of  slavery  before  listening  to  any 
overture  for  peace  from  the  rebels  against  our  government.” 

Another  question  in  which  the  young  men  were  vitally  interested  was 
the  equality  of  the  races.  The  decisions,  following  the  debates  on  the 
subject,  prove  that  although  they  wanted  to  abolish  slavery  they  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  willingness  to  accept  as  their  equals  all  men  "irre¬ 
spective  of  race  or  color.”  This  attitude  was  evident  when  in  1865  they 
decided  six  in  the  negative  and  four  in  the  affirmative  on  the  question : 
"Resolved,  that  all  the  avenues  to  places  of  trust,  honor  and  power  be 
open  to  all  the  native  born  citizens  of  the  United  States  irrespective  of 
race  or  color.”  Again,  in  the  next  year,  they  decided  in  the  negative  with 
the  same  ratio:  ^Resolved,  That  every  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  not  disqualified  by  crime  or  mental  incapacity,  should 
be  allowed  the  ballot,  without  regard  to  race  or  color.” 

Many  of  the  members  and  former  members  of  the  Association  of 
Young  Men  enlisted.  Mr.  Benjamin  Dow,  an  officer  of  the  Association, 
wished  to  go  on  record  with  the  suggestion  that  "those  who  leave  us  .  .  . 
endeavor  to  let  their  light  shine  &  show  that  they  go  forth  not  only  as 
Soldiers  of  the  United  States  but  as  Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  He  also  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  recorded  by  the  secretary  on  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1862: 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  many  of  our  members  are  en¬ 
listing  in  the  army  to  defend  their  country  in  the  hour  of  peril; 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
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which  is  making  itself  known  in  the  ranks  of  our  gallant  members  &  fur¬ 
ther  more  we  pledge  to  them  our  best  wishes  &  our  earnest  prayers  that  the 
"God  of  Battles”  will  shield  them  in  the  hour  of  danger  &  temptation  & 
return  them  to  us  again  &  that  speedily  &  when  the  Stars  &  Stripes  shall 
wave  triumphantly  over  our  whole  territory  &  over  a  nation  of  freemen. 

Further  Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  association  who  has  enlisted  in 
the  army  or  who  shall  enlist  be  requested  to  correspond  frequently  with 
some  one  of  our  members  &  we  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  our  gallant  soldiers 
well  posted  about  what  is  going  on  at  home. 

When  news  reached  Boston  that  at  least  six  of  the  United  States  of 
America  had  voted  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  set  up  for  themselves 
an  independent  government,  with  apprehension  concerning  the  future 
of  their  country,  the  young  men  recorded  in  February,  i86i :  "We  believe 
secession  to  be  Treason  and  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  guilty  of 
a  wicked  rebellion  against  the  best  government  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.” 

With  great  excitement  the  young  men  learned  that  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  George  S.  Baker  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  "formerly  of  Bos¬ 
ton,”  had  "treasonably  taken  up  arms  against  his  country”  by  joining  the 
Rebel  Army  in  South  Carolina.  On  February  i8,  i86i,  the  secretary  of 
the  Association  was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Baker,  sending  him  a  copy 
of  their  resolution  to  expel  him  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of 
Young  Men,  whose  title  "recalls  to  our  minds  all  that  is  great  and  glori¬ 
ous  in  our  Nation’s  history.”  The  secretary  demanded  Mr.  Baker  to  send 
them  a  "satisfactory  explanation”  of  what  they  deemed  "a  crime  against 
our  God,  Country,  and  fellow  man.”  Exactly  two  weeks  later  his  re¬ 
sponse^  was  read,^  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  himself  "in  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Government.” 

The  members  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Baker.  The 
result  was  "14  yeas  and  4  nays.”  The  final  verdict  was  "That  while  we 
accord  to  him  the  fullest  liberty  of  action  in  all  matters  of  conscience  or 
otherwise  yet  we  claim  the  same  for  ourselves  and  in  justice  to  this  feel¬ 
ing  his  name  is  hereby  erased  from  the  roll  of  our  membership.” 

Feeling'  was  tense,  as  is  often  the  case  when  a  vote  is  not  unanimous, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  E.  C.  Dillingham  "presented  a  paper  signed 
by  several  members  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Association  in 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  requesting  that  their  protest  might  be 
entered  on  the  records.” 

Another  exciting  meeting  of  the  young  men  was  on  May  12,  1862, 
when  Dr.  Kirk  gave  an  "account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Forts 


^  This  letter  is  not  extant. 
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Monroe  and  Yorktown.”  Dr.  Kirk  had  accompanied  the  Honorable  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Tobey^  in  April,  1862,  on  a  visit  to  the  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads. 
In  giving  the  party  passes  through  the  lines,  Secretary  Stanton  "playfully 
remarked  that  Dr.  Kirk  should  be  the  commission’s  chaplain.’’^  Such  he 
was  all  the  way.  He  closely  inspected  the  little  Monitor,  after  her  recent 
engagement  with  the  Merrimac.  Then  he  visited  the  army  of  General 
McClellan  from  Cheeseman’s  Landing,  "riding  horseback  nine  miles 
through  a  furious  northeaster.”  He  visited  the  fortifications  in  Yorktown, 
three  days  before  the  Confederates  left  them  to  the  Union  forces.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  met  soldiers,  he  addressed  them  and  prayed  with  them. 

Returning  to  Boston,  after  this  short  trip,  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  various  camps  nearby.  In  an  address  to  those  who  had  enlisted,  he  re¬ 
marked: 

Citizen  Soldiers. — I  congratulate  you  that  your  patriotism  can  take  on  a 
practical  form.  Mine,  at  present,  must  express  itself  in  words;  you  lay 
your  lives  on  your  country’s  altar.  I  congratulate  you,  that,  while  you  are 
under  military  rule  which  must  secure  absolute  submission  to  one  control¬ 
ling  will,  it  is  not  as  slaves  or  as  machines.  In  the  present  case,  the  cause  of 
the  rulers  is  the  cause  of  the  people  of  God.  You  are  sovereigns  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  sceptre  intrusted  to  your  hands  by  the  King  of  kings. 

As  a  minister  of  Christ’s  gospel  of  peace,  I  am  free  to  encourage  you  in 
your  present  course.  .  .  .  You  are  God’s  instrument,  "a  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.”  You  are  the  arm 
of  government,  protecting  itself,  punishing  treason,  defending  a  continent 
from  anarchy  and  tyranny.  .  .  . 

And  to  help  you  to  become  believers  in  our  blessed  Redeemer,  with  a 
living,  practical  soul-transforming  faith,  our  generous  and  patriotic  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  H.,  has  furnished  this  parcel  of  little  religious  books,  which  I 
have  now  the  privilege  of  distributing  to  you. 

And  suffer  me,  your  brother,  to  give  you  a  word  of  counsel,  as)  soldiers 
and  as  men.  A  soldier  must  be  a  gentleman  that  respects  himself ;  that  loves 
his  country  and  her  banner;  prompt  to  obey  every  military  rule;  patient 
in  toil  and  privation;  holding  his  life  too  precious  to  throw  away  rashly, 
and  the  triumph  of  his  cause  more  precious  than  his  life.  He  should  pro¬ 
mote  temperance,  purity,  cheerfulness,  and  good  will  in  the  camp.  He 
should  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  man  prepared  to  live  usefully,  ready  to 
die;  for  his  work  lies  on  the  confines  of  death.® 


*  Edward  S.  Tobey  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  a  commissioner  on  harbor  de¬ 
fense  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Hayden. 

®  David  O.  Mears,  Opus  Citum,  p.  296. 

®  David  O.  Mears,  Opus  Citum,  pp.  299-300. 
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In  the  spring  of  1864  Dr.  Kirk  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Christian  Commission,’’^  whose  purpose  was  "to  extend  material  aid 
and  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  army."  The  delegation  of 
this  Commission  proceeded  from  Washington  to  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  arriving  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  advance  of  General  Grant 
upon  Richmond.  General  Meade  was  at  Brandy  Station,  and  here  the 
Commission  had  fixed  their  tent.  General  Meade  invited  Dr.  Kirk  to 
stay  with  him. 

These  Christian  workers  rode  on  horseback  to  Pony  Mountain,  the 
outer  signal-station  of  the  army,  from  which  the  fortifications  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  could  be  seen  across  the  Rapidan.  Dr.  Kirk  remarked:  "I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  of  the  church,  of  revivals  and  reli¬ 
gious  operations,  but  this  is  something  peculiar  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  church.” 

Dr.  Kirk  preached  to  the  soldiers  from  his  saddle,  and  ministered  to 
their  physical  and  spiritual  needs.  Returning  to  Brandy  Station  and  from 
there  to  the  camps  near  Washington,  his  party  visited  the  regiments  and 
the  hospitals. 

The  exigencies  of  space  prevent  fuller  details  of  this  story.  Dr.  Kirk 
gives  a  glimpse  of  some  of  his  activities  in  the  following  letter  written 
from  Brandy  Station,  Virginia,  on  April  8,  1864: 


My  Dear  Sisters, 

Here  we  are,  after  some  inconveniences,  but  much  interested  in  our  visit 
to  the  camps  around  Washington. 

Yesterday  morning  we  were  all  in  a  tent  of  the  Christian  Commission, 
when  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  post  came  in.  He  has  just  been  con¬ 
verted.  I  talked  to  him  in  presence  of  our  whole  company.  His  replies  to 
my  inquiries  subdued  every  heart.  A  Unitarian  gentleman  from  Boston  is 
with  us.  He  was  very  much  affected  at  that  spectacle;  especially  when  we 
bowed  together  in  prayer,  and  then  arose  and  sang  "Crown  Him  Lord  of 
all.”  The  meeting  in  the  evening  with  a  thousand  soldiers  was  very  interest- 

ing. 

This  morning  we  came  by  rail  through  Bull  Run,  Manassas,  Bealton, 

etc.,  etc.,  to  Brandy  Station.  Our  plans  are  a  little  uncertain  yet.  I  am  well, 

and  doing  well.  ...  n-  •  11 

^  Your  affectionate  brother, 

Edward  N.  Kirk. 


’Margaret  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  1860-1863,  pp.  217-218.  "The  United 
States  Christian  Commission  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  It  had  been  formed  in 
New  York  City  ...  in  1861  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  .  .  .  who,  as 
representative  of  the  New  York  Y.M.C.A.,  had  gone  to  Washington  after  First  Bull  Run 
to  distribute  Bibles,  tracts  and  hymnbooks  to  the  soldiers.  ...  In  addition  to  their 
spiritual  ministrations,  however,  they  gave  comfort  to  the  body  as  well;  ...”  (Quoted 
by  permission  of  Harper  &  Bros.) 
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THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  1864 

On  November  8,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  a  large 
majority.  Dr.  Kirk  had  been  very  active  in  the  campaign,  giving  "the 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  rhetoric  to  the  republican  cause.”  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  Lincoln’s  party  was  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  As  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  he  was  convinced  that  politics  was  a  sacred  field.  Of 
course  some  of  his  contemporaries  disagreed  with  this  judgment. 

He  made  many  campaign  speeches,  some  of  them  the  "stump  speech” 
variety.  The  first  of  these  speeches  was  made  in  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Sixth  Ward  of  Boston.  The  following  are  extracts  from  some  of  these 
speeches. 

Christianity  is  the  pillar  of  every  civilized  society;  and  it  has  no  argu¬ 
ments,  motives,  or  influences  which  oppose  defensive  wars. 

War  is  not  necessarily  unchristian.  Christ  is  the  founder  of  every  civil¬ 
ized  nation,  and  Christianity  is  the  pillar  of  every  Christian  government. 
But  what  is  government?  It  is  power  organized  to  protect  the  order  of 
society  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  .  .  .  Where  Christianity  flourishes, 
you  find  men  whom  tyrants  fear.® 

Referring  to  the  platform  of  the  party  supporting  George  B.  McClel¬ 
lan,  Dr.  Kirk  remarked:  "Turn  now  to  the  Chicago  Platform.  It  is  .  .  . 
destined  to  an  immortality — of  infamy.  It  will  be,  hereafter,  the  conspir¬ 
ator’s  text-book.  .  .  .  Take  a  copy  of  it  to  Richmond.  No,  that  is  need¬ 
less.  Its  birth  was  probably  there,  before  it  traveled  to  Chicago.” 

In  recording  the  peaceful  history  of  a  church  we  do  not  wish  to  revive 
bitter  political  feeling,  but  it  is  interesting  to  read  Dr.  Kirk’s  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  serious  times.  If  you  want  an  honest  pilot,  elect 
Abraham  Lincoln.  If  you  want  a  man  who  is  master  of  the  whole  position, 
the  man  who  has  sufficient  grasp  of  thought  and  knowledge  of  American 
politics  to  overthrow  the  Little  Giant,  first  read  the  debates  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  in  1858,  and  then  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  you  want  a  mag¬ 
nanimous,  fair,  kind-hearted  man,  who  once  split  rails  and  boated  on  the 
Ohio,  .  .  .  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  you  want  a  man  who  has  con¬ 
scientiously  governed  his  public  action  by  the  Constitution,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  outcry  against  him,  elect  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  you  want  to 
choose  the  man  most  respected  and  most  feared  by  the  whole  managerie 
of  rebeldom,  elect  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  you  want  a  speedy,  honorable,  per¬ 
manent  peace,  elect  Abraham  Lincoln. 


®  David  O.  Hears,  Opus  Chum,  pp.  306-310. 
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But  if  you  want  the  tactics  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Chickahominy  Swamp 
carried  to  Washington,  elect  George  B.  McClellan.  If  you  wish  Jefferson  Davis 
to  rule  in  Washington,  if  you  wish  to  gratify  the  vilest  men  out  of  perdition, 
vote  for  McClellan.  Hear  one  of  a  hundred  of  my  reasons  for  saying  this: 
"The  miscreants  and  murderers  who  slaughtered,  scalped,  and  mutilated  our 
unarmed  soldiers  at  Centralia,  howled  for  McClellan,  and  cursed  Lincoln, 
as  they  tore  the  scalps  from  the  heads  of  living  men,  and  wiped  their  bowie- 
knives,  all  reeking  in  the  warm  blood  of  helpless,  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  April  14,  1865,  and  he  died  the 
following  morning.  Boston  was  stricken  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In 
their  sorrow  many  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  remembered  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Church  preacher  and  sent  for  him.  Three  times  that  day  Dr.  Kirk 
was  called  to  speak,  "on  ’Change,  at  a  flag-raising  in  Pearl  Street,  and  in 
the  mass  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple.’’®  The  church  was  solemnly  draped 
in  black.  The  Sunday  following  the  assassination — ^with  every  seat  filled, 
even  the  pulpit  steps — Dr.  Kirk  preached  on  the  text,  "Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God.’’^® 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Young  Men  was  called  on 
April  24,  1865,  "to  mourn  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our  hon¬ 
ored  and  beloved  Chief  Magistrate,  Abraham  Lincoln.’’  The  members 
resolved  "to  wear  an  appropriate  badge  of  mourning  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days.’’ 

These  young  men  voiced  the  spirit  of  the  nation  with  the  following 
tribute  which  was  recorded  by  the  secretary: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  we  believe  the  country  has 
lost  a  most  able  Magistrate,  the  cause  of  Liberty  its  ablest  defender,  the  down 
trodden  and  oppressed  their  best  friend. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  noble  and  beautiful  character  our  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman  united  a  simplicity  of  manner,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  kindness 
of  heart,  a  goodness  of  life,  and  a  wisdom  of  administration  in  a  degree 
seldom  if  ever  equalled;  and  that  the  multifold  virtues  of  his  heart  and 
head  give  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  the  side  of  and 
equal  with  our  immortal  Washington,  and  render  him  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Resolved,  That  no  more  fitting  testimony  to  the  blessings  of  free  institutions, 
and  no  worthier  example  to  young  men  could  be  furnished  than  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  rising  as  he  did  from  a  home  of  honest  poverty  and 
ignorance  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  his  life  presents 


“David  O.  Mears,  Opus  Citum,  p.  314. 
“  The  sermon  was  published. 
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to  us  in  a  most  impressive  and  instructive  manner,  the  blessed  influences 
of  our  free  institutions  now  rendered  doubly  dear  to  us  since  he  has  laid 
down  his  life  to  perpetuate  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  look  upon  the  cruel  assassination  of  our  honored  Chief 
Executive  as  the  most  detestable  and  villainous  crime  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity  and  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that  wicked  system  which  the  leaders 
of  this  great  rebellion  defended  as  a  divine  institution  and  plunged  this 
nation  into  a  terrible  civil  war  to  perpetuate. 

THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR,  1914-1918 

On  December  7, 1917,  the  War  Work  Unit  was  organized.  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Craig  was  elected  president.  Miss  Doris  Greenwood,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Flood,  treasurer.  The  Reverend  James  Austin  Richards 
was  elected  honorary  president. 

During  the  first  few  months  one  hundred  and  three  members  were  en¬ 
rolled,  including  eighty-one  adults  and  twenty-two  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren  made  scrapbooks  for  hospitals  and  attempted  their  first  stitches  in 
knitting. 

The  Unit  continued  to  meet  weekly,  except  during  the  summer  months, 
until  May,  1919.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  work  continued 
“for  the  relief  of  our  allies,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  our  service  men 
here  at  home.” 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  will  interest  the 
ladies  today  and  will  challenge  them  to  even  greater  activity:  3414  dress¬ 
ings  sent  to  the  Surgical  Dressings  Committee;  187  garments,  25  aviator’s 
kits,  and  142  knit  articles  sent  to  the  French  Relief;  1319  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  and  knit  and  sewed  articles  sent  to  the  Italian  Relief;  35  comfort 
pillows  sent  to  Camp  Devens;  124  sewed  articles  and  50  reconstructed 
socks  sent  to  the  Red  Cross;  and  69  layettes  sent  to  the  Me  All  Association. 

The  World  War  Honor  Roll  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule.  Sev¬ 
enty-four  members  served  their  country,  including  seventy-one  men  and 
three  women.  Two  of  these  died  in  service — Albert  N.  Chittenden  and 
Charles  C.  Lilly. 

THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  1939— 

Again  our  American  boys  are  in  uniform.  Again  the  various  groups 
in  the  church,  through  the  American  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  organi¬ 
zations,  are  working  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  in  the  world.  We  are 
too  close  to  the  present  world  crisis — both  chronologically  and  emotion¬ 
ally — to  evaluate  the  contribution  which  Mount  Vernon  Church  is  mak¬ 
ing  today. 
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Organizations  and  Activities  for  Adults 

For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members 
have  not  the  same  office:  So  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another. 

— Romans,  XII:  4-5 

THE  MATERNAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  maternal  association  was  organized  in  1842,  soon 

after  the  establishment  of  the  church.  According  to  the  constitution 
and  pledge,^  signed  by  one  hundred  an  fifty-five  women,  the  object  was 
”the  better  qualification  of  the  members  for  the  responsibilities  of  their 
stations  as  mothers  and  the  preparation  of  their  children  for  the  service  of 
God  on  earth,  and  for  his  glory  in  heaven.” 

The  secretary’s  books,  with  the  detailed  records  of  the  theological  be¬ 
liefs,  the  religious  practices,  and  educational  theories  of  the  mothers  of  a 
past  generation,  are  valuable  documents  in  the  history  of  education. 
Modern  educational  psychologists  would  chuckle  over  its  pages,  disagree¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  theory  but  saying  ”amen”  to  many  of  the  age-old 
truths  based  on  common  sense. 

In  their  conscientious  effort  to  train  "the  little  lambs  of  the  flock  for 
immortality,”  the  mothers  held  frequent  prayer  meetings,  praying  for 
"Heavenly  Wisdom”  to  guide  them.  The  secretary^  concluded  many  of 
the  reports  with  the  statement:  "The  meeting  was  characterized  by  much 
prayer.”  The  names  of  erring  children  were  brought  before  the  meeting, 
and  the  members  prayed  together  for  the  salvation  of  these  souls. 

In  1852,  the  younger  son  of  Deacon  Daniel  Safford  was  "made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  special  prayer,  at  the  time  manifesting  no  particular  interest. 
In  one  week  .  .  .  those  prayers  were  answered,  and  that  son  translated 
from  the  darkness  of  sin,  to  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

The  mothers  also  prayed  for  sick  children,  for  young  men  facing  temp¬ 
tations  in  the  city,  for  sons  fast  approaching  the  "drunkard’s  grave,”  for 
impenitent  fathers,  for  bereaved  parents,  and  for  a  "grandpa  eighty 


^  We  the  undersigned  promise  each  other,  in  dependence  on  divine  Assistance,  that  we 
will  pray  for  our  children  daily,  and  with  them  as  often  as  we  deem  expedient,  that  we 
will  qualify  ourselves  by  prayer  and  reading  for  our  responsible  stations  as  Christian 
mothers ;  that  we  will  endeavor  to  aid  each  other  in  the  attainment  of  every  thing  that  can 
contribute  to  our  maternal  usefulness,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  to  exercise  a 
special  watchfulness  over  her  surviving  children. 

’  From  1842  to  1871,  the  names  of  385  children  are  recorded  in  the  secretary’s  book. 
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years  old  to  attend  to  the  Salvation  of  his  undying  Soul.”  Prayer  was  also 
offered  for  institutions  of  learning,  "especially  for  the  young  men  of 
Harvard  College,  &  for  him  who  that  day  (1863)  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  as  president  of  that  university.”^ 

Every  question  imaginable  was  discussed:  baptism,  conversion,  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  "how  to  make  the  Sabbath  pleasant  to  our  children,” 
"how  to  secure  our  children  from  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One,”  child  be¬ 
havior  in  all  its  provoking  stages,  and  of  course  the  eternal  problem  of 
amusements.  Each  generation  reiterates  the  same  maternal  complaint: 
"Young  folks  did  not  behave  this  way  when  I  was  a  girl.” 

The  wickedness  of  dancing,  games  of  chance,  the  theatre,  and  smok¬ 
ing^  was  frequently  discussed  in  great  detail.  These  doubtful  forms  of 
amusement  were  thought  by  the  majority  of  mothers  in  i860  "to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  highest  duties  to  our  children.”  One  mother  said  that 
children  should  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that  "they  are  not  placed 
in  the  world  for  their  own  pleasure  merely,  but  a  warfare  was  to  be  their 
portion  here  &  self  denials  must  be  continually  made  and  right  &  duty 
must  prevail  though  their  dearest  enjoyments  were  the  sacrifice.” 

A  few  years  later,  the  mothers  recorded  that  "card-playing,  dancing, 
visiting  saloons  for  soda  beer-drinking,  should  be  utterly  prohibited 
as  inconsistent  in  a  Christian  education.”  Dancing  should  not  be  allowed, 
because  it  "encouraged  a  taste  that  would  not  be  satisfied  with  rational 
and  instructive  conversation  of  an  ordinary  evening  gathering.” 

The  mothers  could  not  agree  about  the  "wickedness  of  the  theatre  and 
Opera.”  Some  thought  it  best  to  let  their  children  go  occasionally,  "lest 
they  be  too  anxious  and  tempted  to  go  without  leave.”  Many  thought  it 
best  not  to  allow  their  children  "to  go  to  the  theatre  at  all.”  Some  thought 
that  "tableaux  could  be  approved  by  Christians.” 

In  1866  the  mothers  decided  that  those  who  listened  to  Dr.  Kirk’s 
preaching  could  not  "conscientiously  indulge  in  any  of  these  doubtful 
amusements.”  The  "standard  of  life  and  doctrine”  of  their  pastor  was 
"higher  than  the  majority  of  Christians.”  This  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  "young  Christians  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  Theatre  and  Opera  as  was  the  custom  in  some  churches.” 
The  mothers  agreed  that  reading  should  be  the  only  amusement,  and  that 
should  be  carefully  selected. 

The  members  voted  to  start  a  library  in  1853  "composed  of  such  works 

^Records  of  the  Maternal  Association,  under  date,  March  4,  1863.  Thomas  Hill,  a 
Unitarian  minister  and  mathematician,  was  president  of  Harvard  University  from  1862 
to  1868.  His  successor  was  Charles  William  Eliot,  who  was  president  from  1869  to  1909. 

*  On  Dec.  2,  1868,  the  secretary  recorded;  'Ts  it  a  Mother’s  duty  to  forbid  smoking,  etc., 
or  make  known  her  wishes,  and  try  to  gently  persuade  them  never  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  tainted  with  such  impurities?” 
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as  may  be  best  adapted  to  assist  mothers  in  the  physical,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  training  of  their  children.”  Among  the  books  read  at  the  meetings 
were  the  following:  the  Bible;  the  Assembly’s  Catechism;  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell’s  Christian  Nurture;  the  Life  of  the  Reverend  fohn  E.  Emerson; 
Mother  at  Home;  The  Mother  and  her  Work;  Dr.  Kirk’s  Sermon  on  Ma¬ 
ternal  Associations,  preached  in  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  in  1838;  Dr. 
Kirk’s  Address  to  Mothers;  and  Dr.  Kirk’s  God’s  Covenant  with  Parents. 

The  mothers  were  delighted  with  a  request  in  1866  from  a  pastor  in 
Vermont  for  fifty  copies  of  Dr.  Kirk’s  address  on  God’s  Covenant  with 
Parents.  With  apologies  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  with  confidence 
that  its  citizens  will  be  amused  and  not  offended,  we  quote  the  following 
record  of  November  7, 1866:  "The  subject  of  infant  baptism  was  brought 
before  the  General  Association  of  that  state,  the  neglect  of  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  cause  of  the  low  state  of  piety  in  most  of  the  churches 
there.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  records  in  the  secretary’s  book  are  those 
dealing  specifically  with  child  psychology  and  child  behavior,  disobe¬ 
dience,  dishonesty,  and  even  temper  tantrums.  Human  nature  has  not 
changed  much  in  one  hundred  years;  it  is  only  our  methods  of  training 
children  that  have  changed. 

Today  we  say  that  one’s  "behavior  pattern”  is  molded  in  the  early 
formulative  period  of  childhood.  The  Mount  Vernon  mothers  in  1859 
expressed  the  same  theory,  but  in  Biblical  and  not  psychological  vernac¬ 
ular:  "Mothers  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  first  six  years  of  a  child’s 
life,  was  almost  the  only  time  to  sow  the  good  seed  effectually.  'Give  me 
the  first  five  years  of  a  child’s  life  &  I  will  teach  it  to  break  every  law  of 
God  &  man,’  said  a  celebrated  French  infidel.  He  spoke  the  truth.  Chris¬ 
tian  mothers  have  the  same  power,  oh  that  it  was  more  faithfully  re¬ 
garded.” 

One  mother  thought  there  was  the  "danger  in  training  our  children  of 
making  them  think  they  were  of  too  much  importance.”  Another  mother 
was  confident  that  home  should  be  made  so  attractive  that  "our  children 
will  resort  to  it  as  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.”  Many  parents  fail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  testimony,  because  they  "do  not  devote  sufficient  time  to 
their  children,  in  not  rejoicing  with  them  in  their  little  joys  &  weeping 
with  them  in  their  griefs.” 

Not  only  did  the  mothers  discuss  child  training,  but  they  also  gave  each 
other  advice  about  self-improvement.  "The  young  mother  may  at  first 
feel  she  has  no  time  for  mental  &  intellectual  labor,”  the  secretary  re¬ 
corded  in  1856,  "but  she  would  soon  find  the  ten  minutes  a  day  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose  was  well  spent.” 
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Another  interesting  meeting  was  on  February  25,  1857,  when  thirteen 
mothers  attended  the  lecture  at  the  Park  Street  Church  by  Mrs.  Finney,  a 
"mother  of  nine  children,”  well  qualified  to  address  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Maternal  Associations  of  the  city.  She  stressed  the  value  of  "prompt 
obedience,  of  early  consecrating  the  child  to  God,  .  .  .  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  putting  their  children  to  bed  awake,  thus  saving  much  care  and 
labor.”  Mrs.  Finney  was  the  wife  of  Charles  G.  Finney,^  who  was  one  of 
the  revivalists  in  Boston  at  this  time. 

There  is*  much  sound  psychology,  advocated  today  by  experts  in  child 
training,  in  some  of  the  advice  which  Dr.  Kirk  gave  to  forty  mothers  on 
April  I,  1865.  You  will  miss  the  modern  phraseology,  but  the  essence  is 
there. 

Teach  them  [your  children]  to  crucify  all  selfish  pride,  cultivate  parental 
affection  by  instructing  them  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Make  the  service  of 
Christ  pleasant,  talk  of  him  every  day,  teach  them  gratitude.  In  correction 
make  the  chief  punishment  internal,  your  displeasure  and  God’s;  punish 
for  God ;  the  more  you  feel  their  sin  the  more  they  will  feel  it.  .  .  . 

Exercise  a  great  deal  of  common  sense.  Be  very  tender  with  nervous 
children,  careful  of  continually  telling  their  faults.  Manifest  love  and  af¬ 
fection,  discern  the  temperament  of  each  child.  Break  up  selfishness  at  any 
cost ;  do  not  allow  teasing  or  ridicule ;  secure  their  respect  and  confidence ; 
develop  conscience  and  affection;  appreciate  their  joy.  Pity  unconverted 
parents ;  as  an  Association  try  to  persuade  them  to  come  to  Christ — and  re¬ 
member  them  always  in  your  prayers. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  mothers  had  special  prayers  for  loved  ones 
in  the  service,  especially  "for  the  unconverted  fathers  of  our  children.” 
Special  prayers  were  offered  for  the  afflicted  throughout  the  land,  and  for 
"the  mourning  bleeding  father,  husband  &  son.”  They  prayed  that  "the 
Saviour  be  near  them  speaking  words  of  mercy  &  comfort,  binding  up 
the  torn  shattered  frame,  preparing  them  for  a  better  &  a  happier  life  in 
this  world  or  the  world  to  come.”  During  the  summer  months,  when  the 
meetings  were  discontinued,  they  voted  "to  observe  every  morning  at  9 
o’clock  as  a  season  of  prayer  for  each  other  &  their  families.” 

Within  the  limits  of  this  book  more  details  of  this  interesting  Maternal 
Association®  cannot  be  given.  If  this  account  is  incomplete  we  take  com¬ 
fort  from  the  secretary’s  record  of  December  27,  1859,  '‘God’s  rec¬ 
ord  book  is  complete,”  in  which  "He  notes  every  hidden  sigh  and  num¬ 
bers  every  fallen  tear.” 

“Charles  G.  Finney  (1792-1875)  was  a  Congregational  minister.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  from  1835  to  1875,  and  president  of  the  College  from 
1852  to  1866. 

®  Mrs.  Herrick  was  elected  president  in  1873. 
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THE  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOUNT  VERNON 

CHURCH 

The  Women’s  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  Maternal  Association"^ 
established  by  Dr.  Kirk  in  1842.  In  1881,  and  possibly  earlier,  there 
were  for  adult  women  three  organizations,  each  with  its  own  officers :  the 
Sewing  Circle,®  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Missions,  and 
the  Auxiliary  of  the  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society. 

In  1893,  after  moving  to  the  present  church,  the  Pastor’s  Aid  Society 
(called  the  Pastry  Aid  by  some  of  the  children)  was  organized,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sewing  Circle,  the  two  missionary  auxiliaries,  and  a  new  social 
department,  which  "took  charge  of  social  calls  on  new  and  shut-in  mem¬ 
bers,  and  receptions  and  sociables.’’ 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Craig,  who  for  twenty  years  was  the  president  of  the 
Pastor’s  Aid,  has  recorded  her  reminiscences: 

To  try  to  take  over  the  three  societies  which  had  each  been  independent 
was  more  difficult  than  one  would  think.  It  was  really  a  long  struggle  be¬ 
fore  we  got  present  cooperation.  It  was  like  a  parent  born  after  the  children, 
and  the  latter  did  not  enjoy  having  any  authority  over  them. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  on  April  24,  1917,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Women’s  Association.  Since  that  time  the  constitution 
has  been  amended  several  times. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  "the  promotion  of  the  missionary  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  women  of  the  church.’’ 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  the  month.  In 
the  morning  the  ladies  sew  and  knit  for  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  agencies.  The  afternoon  programs,  following  luncheon® 
served  at  the  church,  are  varied,  with  outside  speakers,  book  reviews  by 
the  members,  hobby  shows,  and  musical  entertainments.  The  association 
contributes  annually  to  the  American  Board,  Northland  College,  and 
many  other  organizations.  For  many  years  income  has  been  received  for 
home  missionary  projects  from  the  Leggett  Fund,  founded  by  Eliza  Leg¬ 
gett. 


’  See  the  section  in  this  chapter  on  the  Maternal  Association. 

®  A  Sewing  Circle  existed  as  early  as  1852,  and  probably  earlier,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  of  the  Association  of  Young  Men  on  October  25,  1852:  "In  consequence 
of  the  Sewing  Circle  being  in  Session  in  the  adjoining  room  some  uneasiness  was  shown 
by  some  members  &  many  motions  were  made  to  adjourn.”  This  may  have  been  the  sew¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Colporteur  Circle. 

“  For  many  years.  Miss  Mary  P.  Stone  furnished  the  table  decorations — flowers,  candy, 
and  place  cards  and  each  luncheon  was  a  party.  Miss  Stone  joined  the  church  in  1893,  with 
her  father,  Albert  Stone,  and  her  mother,  Anna  H.  (Putnam)  Stone.  Her  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  James  S.  Stone  and  Mary  L.  Stone,  first  joined  in  1845,  and  again  in  1854 
after  returning  to  the  city. 


A  PAGE  OF  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF 

MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH 

The  society  was  established  in  1861  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
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January, 

GEO,  W.  ANDREWS,  Miss  BIRD,  Miss  STARKEY. 

March, 

J.  W.  CRAIG,  Mias  M.  HAWES,  Miss  HERRICK. 

AprlJ, 

S.  H,  ESBJORN,  Mi^  WOODS,  Miss  M  A U  D  STEARNS. 

May, 

H.  M.  PLIMPTON.  Miss  CUTTER,  Miss  F.  STEARNS. 

October, 

Dr.  H.  F.  VICKERY.  Miss  LAMBERT,  Miss  HAWES. 

November, 

T.  I.  CROWELL.  Miss  E.  WRIGHT,  Miss  GOODNOW. 

December, 

I.  MURDOCH.  Miss  SOUTHWORTH,  Miss  JACKSON. 
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THIRTY  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  1886 
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- OF — 

Yoans  p^DPLi®. 

1893 

PRESIDENT:  Hauwodu  S.  Palmer. 

VICE-PRESIDENT;  George  Moore. 

SECRETARY:  George  E.  Howe. 

TREASURER:  .Mias  Jokes. 

PRAYER  MEETING  COMMITTEE, 


S.  H.  KsbjortL  K.  M.  Holiaes,  Miss  Bird,  Miss  Wnll. 


LOOKOUT  COMMITTEE. 


M'.  W.  Bird,  J.  (.).  Crowell,  G.  E.  Howe,  G.  C.  Coibnrn, 
W.  Bird,  IT.  M.  Leland,  .1.  L.  Eiske,  Miss  Viles, 

Miss  Alice  Brown,  Miss  Edith  Brown. 


ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEES. 


JANUARY. 

K.  M.  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Craia, 

Miss  Sarah  Anderson. 

\ 

FEBRUARY. 

S.  H.  KsbjorA, 

Miss  Maxwell. 

MARCH 

Mis.s  Viles. 

A.  W.  ITatt. 

Mrs.  ITatt. 

APRIL. 

Mis.s  tVall. 

Mr.  F<.rcl, 

Mis.s  Herrick, 

MAY. 

Miss  Lottie  Holmes. 

G.  E.  Howe,  ■ 

Mis-s  Bird, 

JUNE. 

•Miss  Edith  Brown. 

J,  G.  Hosmer, 

Aliss  Hadley. 

OCTOBER. 

Miss  Hands. 

a.  C.  Colburn, 

Miss  Ware, 

NOVEMBER 

Mi.ss  Alice  Brown. 

H.  M.  Leland. 

.Miss  Lljjzie  Brown, 

DECEMBER. 

Miss  Moore. 

.Vlbert  Murdoch, 

Miss  Stratton. 

Miss  LH?A(i  Anderson. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
Harwood  S.  Palmer  was  later  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  church,  as  was  John  G. 
Hosmer.  Albert  Murdoch  was  Deacon  from  1888  to  1930.  Edgar  Miller  Holmes 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1895 
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In  the  fall  of  1941  one  hundred  and  ten  members  were  registered.  The 
president  during  the  centenary  year  is  Miss  Louise  Fay,  former  principal 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  School  for  Girls  in  Waltham. 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETY 

Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth.  Ecclesiastes  XI :  9 

The  Young  People’s  Society,  which  celebrated  its  ninetieth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1940,  had  its  origin  in  the  Association  of  Young  Men  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church  and  Congregation,  founded  by  Dr.  Kirk  on  February  21, 
1850.  At  a  meeting  on  that  date  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  forming  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
Mental  &  religious  Improvement.’’  Eben  W.  Bumstead  was  chosen  the 
first  president,  and  Benjamin  Dow,  the  secretary. 

On  February  28,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  draft  the  constitution.  They 
voted  to  hold  weekly  meetings  on  Thursday  evenings,  "the  first  &  each 
alternate  meeting  .  .  .  for  prayer’’  and  the  other  meetings  for  "conver¬ 
sation  &  extemporaneous  remarks’’  on  some  subject  "taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.’’  The  meeting  of  August  25,  1856,  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Dwight  L.  Moody,  then  a  young  man  nineteen  years  old. 

Within  a  few  years,  besides  these  religious  meetings,  they  also  had  lit¬ 
erary  and  social  meetings,  debates,  annual  lectures,  declamations,  spell¬ 
ing  matches,  mock  trials,  dramatics,  a  "Singing  School,’’  picnics,  fishing 
excursions  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  they  sent  delegates  to  the  "Convention 
of  Literary  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth.’’ 

They  also  established  a  library.  Space  will  not  permit  the  listing  of  the 
books,  but  all  lovers  of  Cervantes  will  be  amused  with  the  vote  of  1854 
that  "it  is  expedient  to  have  Don  Quixote  thrown  out  of  the  library.’’  How 
shocked  these  young  men  would  be  to  know  that  today  the  book^^  is  re¬ 
quired  reading  in  many  schools  and  colleges! 

In  ten  years,  more  than  three  hundred  young  men  had  been  enrolled. 
In  the  membership  book  we  recognize  the  names  of  many  young  men  who 
later  became  prominent:  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  Joseph  Nee 
Sima,  the  Japanese  evangelist  who  established  Doshisha  University, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  head  of  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  David  O.  Mears,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Edward  N.  Kirk,  and  many 
others. 

The  young  men  contributed  to  the  Illuminator,  a  manuscript  magazine. 
On  July  3,  1854,  they  voted  to  establish  a  second  magazine  "to  be  called 


“A.  Edward  Newton,  author  of  This  Book-Collecting  Game,  considers  Don  Quixote 
’’the  world’s  greatest  novel.” 
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the  Spectator”  After  1873,  when  "young  ladies  were  invited  to  become 
members,  the  volumes  were  called  the  Mount  Vernon  Literary  Alburn}'^ 

These  literary  masterpieces — essays,  editorials,  poems,  short  stories, 
plays,  and  jokes — are  valuable  documents  of  the  period,  recording  as  they 
do  the  desires,  interests,  problems,  religious  convictions,  and  the  political 
opinions  of  young  people  of  the  middle  and  late  nineteenth  century. 
Among  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Illuminator  and  5* pectator  are 
the  following:  Marriage,  The  Marriage  Relation,  Mothers-in-law,  Home 
and  Youth,  The  Perplexities  of  Mercantile  Life,  Our  Responsibilities, 
Letters  from  Minnesota  Territory,  Independence  of  Thought,  Abolition¬ 
ists,  Consistency,  Solitude,  Disappointed  Office  Seekers,  The  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  Wickedness  in  High  Places,  The  Wickedness  of  Theatres, 
Ability  of  Woman  Compared  to  Man,  The  Future  of  the  United  States, 
England’s  Misrule  of  Ireland,  French  Aggression,  Vigor  of  Democratic 
Government,  Kansas,  George  Washington,^^  and  the  Eternity  of  God. 

These  contributions,  submitted  anonymously,  were  read  at  the,  "Liter¬ 
ary  Meetings,”  and  were  criticized  by  the  "Critic”  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing,  often  with  brutal  frankness.  Among  the  authors  were  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hawes,  Miss  Marion  A.  Hawes,  Miss  Serena  F.  Perry,  Dr.  James  B.  Ayer, 
who  sent  a  delightful  letter  to  the  magazine  in  1874  describing  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  Vienna,  and  Clarence  F.  Higgins,  who  sent  frequent  letters 
describing  his  trip  to  Patagonia  and  other  places. 

The  young  men  held  frequent  debates.  The  secretary’s  books  contain 
detailed  accounts  of  the  subjects  discussed  and  points  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Kirk  and  later  Dr.  Herrick  attended  these  meetings  and  gave 
valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  arts  of  writing,  debating,  and  ex¬ 
temporaneous  speaking,  of  which  both  ministers  were  acknowledged 
masters. 

Some  of  the  debates  are  amazing  for  their  timeliness,  and  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  debating  society  in  the  year  1942.  Among  the  forensics  studied 
before  and  during  the  Civil  War — problems  of  burning  issue  today — are 
the  following:  ^'Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  should 
be  invariably  observed  by  this  nation  in  its  relation  with  Foreign 


”  Dr.  Edward  Southworth  Hawes  has  in  his  possession  two  bound  volumes  of  the 
Literary  Album.  There  are  also  several  unbound  volumes  in  the  church  attic.  These  manu¬ 
scripts  are  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  many  pages  are  ornamented  with 
elaborate  filagree  borders.  See  Appendix  P  for  table  of  contents. 

“  Dr.  Kirk  and  the  Association  of  Young  Men  were  interested  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
Estate  in  Virginia  and  in  1858  raised  a  fund  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund  to  make 
possible  the  purchase  of  the  estate  as  a  national  memorial.  The  young  men  wished  to  "re¬ 
flect  credit  upon  their  Association,”  which  bore  the  honorable  name  of  Mount  Vernon. 
In  1858  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Ladies’  Mount  Vernon  Association — ^not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Women’s  Association  of  Mount  Vernon  Church — a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  with  state  representatives. 
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Powers.^^”;  "In  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  leading  nation  of  the  earth 
are  our  means  of  defense  sufficient?";  ^Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
weaker  nations  when  their  rights  are  infringed  upon  by  unscrupulous  but 
more  powerful  neighbors";  "Is  war  a  greater  evil  than  intemperance?"; 
"Resolved,  That  to  imdertake  the  feeding  of  the  European  poor  is  a 
charity  which  the  United  States  ought  to  bestow";  "Is  it  expedient  to 
compel  the  Japanese  to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  civilized  na¬ 
tions?";  and  "Can  a  sincere  patriot  vote  any  other  than  the  Republican 
ticket  in  the  approaching  (1856)  presidential  election?" 

Of  course  the  eternal  question  about  the  "weaker  sex"  was  often  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  1864  they  decided  in  the  negative  the  ageless  questions:  "Is 
the  mind  of  woman  inferior  to  that  of  man?"  and  "Does  man  exert  a 
greater  influence  in  the  world  than  woman?"  These  same  young  men 
however,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledgment  that  a  woman  had  a 
mind,  were  not  ready  to  admit  that  their  sisters  had  brains  enough  to  vote 
or  to  enter  the  professions.  Accordingly,  they  decided  in  the  negative: 
"Should  woman  have  the  same  political  rights  as  man?"  and  "Should 
females  be  admitted  to  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  Professional  chairs  of 
Colleges?" 

In  1871,  when  Dr.  Herrick  became  associate  minister,  he  found,  due 
to  Dr.  Kirk’s  failing  strength,  that  there  was  no  organized  society  for  the 
young  people.  He  suggested  "the  startling  innovation  of  inviting  young 
ladies  to  become  members. In  1873,  a  constitution^^  was  adopted. 
Young  ladies  were  invited  to  become  members,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young  People. 

Long  before  1873 — early  as  1850 — the  question  of  admitting  young 
ladies  had  often  come  up  for  discussion,  but  the  vote  to  admit  them  to  full 
membership  was  never  carried.  On  June  13,  1850,  it  was  voted  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  "to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  admitting  Young 
Ladies  to  the  meetings."  The  committee  read  their  report  on  June  27  and 
"it  was  excepted  (sic)  &  placed  on  file.”  Again,  on  September  16,  1851, 
the  resolution  to  invite  "females  to  attend  the  prayer  meetings"  was  pre¬ 
sented.  After  "quite  a  Spirited  Discussion  in  which  some  of  the  members 
grew  quite  warm,"  the  question  was  "taken  &  lost."  Finally,  on  March 
29,  1852,  it  was  voted  that  "on  and  after  the  next  meeting  for  Declama¬ 
tion  each  member  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  ladies  to  be  present.”  On 
November  22,  of  that  year,  they  voted  that  each  member  could  invite 

“  It  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Alice  M.  Hawes,  Glimpses  of  the  Old  Mount  Vernon  Churchy  p.  12. 

“The  original  manuscript  Constitution  of  1873  was  given  to  the  church  in  1940  from 
the  estate  of  Miss  Serena  Frances  Perry. 
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‘’one  lady”  to  the  literary  meeting,  since  they  could  see  ”no  good  reason 
why  the  kind,  intelligent,  accomplished  young  ladies  of  this  congregation 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  this  association.”  The  secretary 
recorded  on  March  28,  1853,  that  at  the  meeting  to  which  the  pastor, 
deacons,  and  ladies  were  invited  the  “exercises  were  much  more  spirited, 
carefully  prepared  &  useful  &  interesting  when  given  in  presence  of 
strangers,  especially  the  ladies.” 

The  Young  People’s  Society^^  as  it  exists  today  had  its  immediate  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  reorganization  on  November  i,  1905,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Reverend  Albert  Parker  Fitch.  Before  this  time  the  Association  of 
Young  People  had  become  more  or  less  inactive.  In  1905  a  new  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Young 
People’s  Association  of  Christian  Endeavor.^*^  Article  I  states  that  the 
society  shall  be  “considered  a  continuation  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Young  Men  which  was  founded  in  1850.”  There  were  thirty- 
two  charter  members  in  1905  and  fourteen  added  in  1906. 

The  history  of  the  Society  from  1905  to  1942 — under  the  successive 
ministries  of  the  Reverend  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  the  Reverend  James  Aus¬ 
tin  Richards,  the  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett,  and  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath 
Kopf — is  a  remarkable  record  of  growth  and  achievement.  For  several 
decades,  groups  of  young  people  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  Deacon  Albert  Murdoch  and  Mrs.  Murdoch,  who  not  only  attended 
most  of  the  meetings  but  extended  the  hospitality  of  their  home  for 
weekly  social  gatherings. 

The  Society  celebrated  its  ninetieth  anniversary  in  1940.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  the  Reverend  Stanley  B.  Vandersall,  associate  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  addressed  the  young  people 
on  the  subject.  Youth  Today — Leaders  Tomorrow.  On  Sunday  evening, 
February  25,  the  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett  gave  a  stirring  and  challenging 
address  to  the  Society.  His  message  is  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  historic  organization: 

Please  do  not  set  me  down  as  a  dark  spokesman  of  doom  if  I  speak  a 
final  word  to  you  tonight  of  a  less  exuberant  sort  and  in  a  less  ecstatic 
mood.  That  was  a  great  answer  Thomas  Hardy  gave  back  to  his  critics  who 
were  always  accusing  him  of  being  a  prophet  of  despair.  "If  a  way  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  there  be,  it  demands  a  full  look  at  the  worst."  Youth  has  today,  and  by 
no  means  for  the  first  time,  come  upon  an  engagement  most  difficult.  Youth 
tonight  in  Finland  and  Russia,  in  England  and  Germany,  in  China  and 

“  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  society  had  not  been  in  continuous  existence  for  ninety  years. 
The  president  during  the  centenary  year  is  Theodore  Schoonmaker. 

”  Mr.  William  Shaw  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  Deacon  Murdoch 
addressed  the  first  meeting.  See  Chapter  IV  for  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murdoch. 
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Japan  are  facing  anything  but  bliss.  Youth  in  this  country,  several  million 
of  them,  who  have  never  had  a  job,  and  have  not  even  the  prospect  of 
honest,  creative  work,  are  condemned  in  our  midst  to  a  kind  of  living  death. 
You,  my  friends,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  are  more  fortunately 
circumstanced,  unless  the  infection  of  war  spreads  to  include  this  country. 
Then  it  may  be  a  prison  camp  for  any  of  you  who  are  conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors  to  war,  and  the  perils  of  sea  and  trench  or  the  hollow  satisfaction 
of  a  "cushy”  job,  well  out  of  danger,  for  the  rest. 

Behind  a  facade  of  gaiety  and  care-free-ness  I  know  your  generation  is 
thinking  deep  thoughts.  The  records  of  the  past  twenty  years  are  open  and 
provide  you  with  a  perfect  case  history  as  to  how  international  imperial¬ 
ism  breeds  wars,  and  national  selfishness  creates  unemployment  and  con¬ 
sequent  want.  Sometimes  I  marvel  at  your  tolerance  of  us  older  folk  who 
have  given  you  such  an  impossible  hand  to  play.  .  .  . 

Let  me  venture  one  bit  of  wisdom  gleaned  from  racial  experience  and  for 
your  guidance.  .  .  .  No  generation,  however  well  informed  or  good  inten- 
tioned,  can  be  its  own  shepherd.  That  way  lies  chaos  and  confusion  worse  than 
we  have  known  to  date.  But  to  devote  the  best  you  have  to  the  best  you  know, 
that  way  is  Christ,  without  Whose  insights  about  God  and  Man  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  succeed  but  to  destroy  one  another,  but  with  Whose  vision  and 
valor  a  single  generation  may  refresh  the  world.  So  it  was  in  the  first  century: 
so  shall  it  be  again  in  the  twentieth  century,  when  men  and  women  shall  have 
the  wit  and  courage  to  follow  the  Master  of  all  good  life.  .  .  . 

The  statement  of  purpose  adopted  by  this  Society  within  my  memory,  and 
which  we  have  already  repeated,  points  us  to  One  Who  is  the  way  and  the 
truth  of  all  life,  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation. 
May  the  words  we  have  taken  upon  our  lips  represent  the  faith  that  is  in  our 
hearts.  Old  or  young,  present  or  absent  from  this  Church  and  this  Society,  may 
they  compose  a  song  for  us  all  to  march  to,  until  God’s  rule  come  to  this  earth 
as  come  it  will,  and  all  the  shadows  be  lifted  from  the  road  ahead. 

THE  SOLDIERS  AID  ASSOCIATION  DURING  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 

At  a  meeting  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  and  Society,  held  on  October 
21,  i86i,  Mr.  E.  S.  Tobey,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bradley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tyler,  the 
Reverend  I.  P.  Warren,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Butler  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  propose  "a  plan  of  organization  &  recommending  measures  to  secure 
associated  eflPorts  in  furnishing  clothing  &  other  articles  of  necessity  & 
comfort  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  now  in  active  service.”  At  a 
subsequent  meeting,  the  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Association. 

On  October  29  of  that  year  the  committee  voted  to  raise  ”a  sum  not 
less  than  three  hundred  dollars”  to  purchase  materials.  It  is  evident  that 
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there  was  no  difficulty  in  immediately  raising  the  money,  because  two 
days  later  the  "ladies  held  their  first  meeting  to  sew,”  and  "the  good 
number  present”  were  able  to  cut  out  9  flannel  night  gowns,  35  shirts,  37 
drawers,  70  pillow  ticks,  and  62  pillow  slips.  Yarn  was  also  distributed 
to  the  ladies  for  knitting.  It  is  amazing  how  much  work  was  accomplished 
at  the  weekly  Thursday  meetings. 

In  November,  1861,  Mrs.  Bremer  donated  a  sewing  machine,^®  valued 
at  $80.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  is  the  same  sewing  machine 
which  continues  to  raise  the  blood  pressure  of  the  workers,  to-day. 

On  November  8,  the  first  box  was  sent  away  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  F. 
W.  Palfrey,  Twentieth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Camp  Ben¬ 
ton,  Poolesville,  Maryland.  The  box,  valued  at  $162.52,  contained  361 
articles.  You  will  be  interested  in  the  following  itemized  list:  16  pairs  of 
drawers,  2  U.  S.  Army  blankets,  i  white  wool  blanket,  84  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings,  6  small  pillows,  12  pillow  cases,  3  flannel  night-shirts,  12  flannel 
under-shirts,  37  pairs  of  slippers,  3  cotton  night-shirts,  180  pairs  of 
gloves,  2  white  cotton  flannel  hospital  under-shirts,  2  knit  gloves,  and  i 
flannel  hospital  gown. 

On  December  14,  two  boxes^®  were  packed  and  sent  to  Virginia.  The 
first  box,  valued  at  $110.46,  contained  223  articles  of  clothing  and  food, 
and  the  second,  valued  at  $142.86,  contained  390  articles.  This  record 
was  continued  during  the  successive  months  of  the  war.  The  "patriotic 
sentiments  and  energetic  support”  of  these  mothers,  wives,  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  should  merit  permanent  recognition. 


THE  YOUNG  LADIES’  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  CIRCLE 

Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Herrick  called  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish  together 
on  January  24,  1879,  and  formed  the  Young  Ladies’  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Circle.  Miss  Elisabeth  S.  Tobey^®  was  elected  president,  and 


The  sewing  machine  was  invented  by  Elias  Howe  in  1846. 

^*See  Margaret  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  1860-1863,  p.  212. 

“In  the  spring  of  1861,  while  everything  connected  with  the  army  organization  was  in 
chaos,  ladies’  relief  societies  were  devotedly  working  in  every  city  and  town  and  village 
in  the  country.  Then  boxes  of  clothing  and  food  overloaded  the  freight  cars  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  railroad.  Side  tracked  to  make  way  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  army  stores, 
these  cars  frequently  yielded  moldy  cakes,  broken  glass,  and  garments  stained  by  ferment¬ 
ing  jellies.”  (Quoted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers.) 

“Miss  Tobey,  the  daughter  of  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Postmaster  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
1842.  She  was  a  very  prominent  figure  in  Boston.  In  1884  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  For  fourteen  years  she  con¬ 
ducted  special  services  in  connection  with  churches  of  various  denominations  in  each 
of  the  New  England  states.  She  preached  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in 
Berkeley,  of  which  her  great-great-grandfather  was  pastor  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
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Miss  Cornelia  L.  Warren^^  and  Miss  Emma  F.  Leland,^^  vice-presidents. 

The  next  year  the  Circle  pledged  itself  "to  support  the  Girls’  School 
at  Midyat,  Turkey,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Sears  and  her  native 
assistant,  Illie,  and  also  a  Bible  woman  in  Cesarea  under  Mrs.  Fowle.” 
The  letters  from  Illie,  written  in  Arabic,  together  with  the  translations  by 
Miss  Sears  are  extant,  and  are  a  valuable  document  of  conditions  in  Tur¬ 
key  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

At  many  of  the  meetings  several  children  came  to  sew,  to  make  scrap¬ 
books  and  to  participate  in  the  programs  "with  recitations  and  dialogues." 
How  many  children  could  be  intrigued  today  to  help  with  the  sewing  at 
a  missionary  meeting! 

The  Circle  raised  almost  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  five  years, 
from  sociables,  teas,  entertainments,  microscopic  lectures,  Turkish  sup¬ 
pers,  "reception  of  nations,"  fan  drills,  quilting  parties,  flag  drills,  and 
"Calico  receptions."  Income  also  came  from  fairs,  although  "very  few 
articles  were  sold,  the  largest  and  most  expensive  being  left  on  the  table." 
After  the  fair  in  1880,  the  treasurer  recorded  the  familiar  complaint: 
"To  say  the  young  people  were  discouraged  would  not  express  it  and 
many  resolved  never  to  have  another  Fair."  At  some  of  these  social  meet¬ 
ings,  to  which  gentlemen  were  invited,  the  young  people  enjoyed  their 
favorite  game  of  "Clumps.” 

In  1887  young  men  were  invited  to  become  members,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  The  Young  People’s  Foreign  Mission  Society.  As  one 
would  expect,  new  life  and  enthusiasm  resulted.  The  opening  evening 
meeting  in  the  fall  of  1887  was  a  great  success,  with  Albert  Murdoch 
leading  the  devotional  services,  and  Margaret  Herrick  reading  "a  very 
interesting  sketch  on  her  trip  across  the  water." 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  April,  1907,  based  on  the  Manual 
for  Young  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Young  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Auxiliary  to  the  Suffolk 
Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,  Boston. Mrs.  George  Me- 
haffey  was  elected  president,  with  twenty- three  charter  members. 

Among  many  items  of  interest  is  the  vote  on  October  22,  1907,  to 
establish  a  "Mission  Band  for  children  of  the  Sunday  School,"  with  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Wiggin  as  leader.  Within  a  few  days  the  contemplated  "Mis- 


^Miss  Warren,  the  author  of  Miss  Wilton,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Warren, 
the  paper  manufacturer.  The  Warren  estate  in  Waltham — Cedar  Hill — is  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Massachusetts  Girls’  Scouts.  Miss  Warren  was  a  close  friend  of  Miss  Katha¬ 
rine  Lee  Bates,  professor  at  Wellesley  College. 

“  Miss  Emma  F.  Leland,  who  joined  the  church  in  1872,  is  now  Mrs.  U.  Waldo  Cut¬ 
ler  of  Worcester.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  Leland,  who  was  elected  deacon  in 
1875.  Mrs.  Cutler  loaned  the  church  an  engraving  of  Dr.  Kirk  for  the  centenary  exhibit. 

®The  secretary’s  book  closes  with  April  13,  1908. 
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sion  Band”  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Junior  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.^ 

MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH  MITE  SOCIETY 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Mission  Circle  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1887,  it  was  voted  to  form  a  new  society  to  be  called  the  Mount 
Vernon  Church  Mite  Society.  Miss  Emma  Bird  (Mrs.  Albert  Murdoch) 
and  Miss  Helen  Woods  (Mrs.  David  R.  Craig)  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  "collecting  money  and  working  for  Home 
Missions”  and  membership  consisted  in  "holding  a  Mite-Box,  and  pledg¬ 
ing  at  least  $.01  a  week.”  Miss  Minnie  C.  Woods  (Mrs.  Le  Boutillier) 
was  elected  the  first  president. 

The  sewing  meetings,  followed  always  by  devotional  services,  were 
held  on  alternate  Saturday  mornings.  The  older  young  people  made 
aprons,  needle-books,  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  dressed  dolls,  marble 
bags,  button  bags,  spool  bags,  candy  bags,  sewed  and  filled  pin-balls,  and 
made  match-scratchers.  These  were  packed  in  Christmas  boxes  and  sent 
to  poor  children  and  their  families  in  the  home  missionary  field. 

The  very  young  children,  who  always  accompanied  their  mothers  to 
these  Saturday  morning  meetings,  helped  the  cause  by  "busying  them¬ 
selves  cutting  out  pictures,  pasting  scrap-books,  sorting  over  buttons, 
making  maps,  and  stringing  beads.” 

On  March  22,  1890,  Miss  Serena  F.  Perry  read  a  letter  "written  from 
Mexico  by  Miss  Helen  Woods.”  The  next  month.  Miss  Woods,  having 
returned  from  Mexico,  told  "interesting  anecdotes  of  her  trip  .  .  .” 
and  showed  "a  diminutive  cooking  stove,  and  dishes,  fac-similes  of  those 
used  in  Mexico,  and  .  .  .  photographs  of  views.” 

Another  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  February  16,  1889,  when 
Miss  Gertrude  Hance,  the  missionary  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  Africa, 
spoke  "of  her  work  in  Natal.”  For  many  years  Miss  Hance  was  connected 
with  the  Zulu  Mission,  and  later  wrote  a  book  on  the  Zulus. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  when  the  society  was  discontinued.  The  secre¬ 
tary’s  book  closes  with  the  minutes  of  October  22,  1892. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WOMEN’S  CLUB 

The  Neighborhood  Women’s  Club  was  established  at  Mount  Vernon 
Church  in  1905,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Ballou,  the 
minister’s  assistant  and  the  City  Missionary  for  this  parish  district,  which 


See  Chapter  IX. 
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extended  from  Exeter  Street  to  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  house.  Among 
Miss  Ballou’s  many  activities  was  "making  eight  calls  a  day  for  six  days 
each  week  upon  the  families  in  the  district,”  many  of  whom  were  not 
members  of  the  church.  This  calling  from  house  to  house  and  getting  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  the  mothers  of  eight  different  nationalities  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Club. 

In  making  those  calls  [wrote  Miss  Ballou  in  October,  1941}  I  met  many 
women  with  children  who  had  no  connection  with  church  or  any  organization. 
They  just  lived  from  day  to  day  with  no  object  in  view  but  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  club  met  twice  each  month.  There  were  no  records  kept  and  no  formal 
ceremonies.  Some  of  the  women  could  not  read  very  well  but  they  liked  to  hear 
talks  and  to  take  part  in  discussions  on  family  matters.  We  had  tea  every  meeting 
and  we  had  two  suppers  every  year,  the  food  being  cooked  by  the  women. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  who  sent  their  children  to  Sunday  School  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  church  services  for  the  evening  and  some  came  regularly  to  that 
service.  One  woman,  who  never  had  heard  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  learned  it  by  its 
being  repeated  at  every  Sunday  evening’s  service. 

There  were  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  church  who  were  interested  in  the 
Women’s  Club  and  also  the  girls’  club  for  girls  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  old. 
The  church  women  did  many  kind  things  for  the  sick  and  the  very  poor,  and 
gave  talks  on  various  subjects,  exhibited  pictures,  and  gave  musicales. 

Among  the  interesting  programs  were  Jumble  sales,  demonstrations 
of  economical  dinners,  lectures  on  household  economics,  stereoptican 
talks,  and  an  annual  outing  to  Nantasket  Beach.  The  average  member¬ 
ship  each  year  was  about  fifty. 


THE  GUILD 

The  Guild,  originally  organized  for  the  study  and  support  of  home 
and  foreign  missions,  has  expanded  its  scope  to  include  not  only  missions 
but  a  discussion  of  current  world  events  and  social  issues.  The  monthly 
meetings  are  often  of  a  lighter  nature,  including  monologues,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  travel  talks  illustrated  with  colored  slides,  and  book  reviews.  For 
many  years  delegates  have  been  sent  to  the  summer  conferences  at  Silver 
Bay  and  Northfield. 

The  Guild  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since  its  organization  in 
1908.  The  early  records  are  lost,  but  the  following  letter,  dated  April  12, 
1908,  written  to  Mrs.  Mehaffey  by  Helen  M.  Fitch,  determines  the  date 
of  organization:  "If  Miss  Adams  (Stella  Adams)  is  not  present  she 
wishes  me  to  report  for  her  that  the  new  Guild  is  to  vote  on  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  girls  are  in  hopes  of  having  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  society.”  The  Society  has  been  successful,  and  several  of  the 
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charter  members — ^who  called  themselves  "The  Guild  Girls” — continue 
their  active  interest  and  support. 

'  To  raise  money  for  its  many  philanthropic  enterprises  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Guild  has  had  varied  entertainments,  including  bridge  parties, 
concerts,  lectures,  and  most  ambitious  of  all,  performances  of  H.M.S. 
Pinafore  and  Mikado,  under  the  musical  leadership  of  Miss  Marian  L. 
Chapin  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Warren,  director  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Church  orchestra. 

The  Guild  contributes  annually  to  the  American  Board,  the  City  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other  relief  organizations. 
The  members  are  knitting  for  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  British 
War  Relief  Society.  The  president  during  the  centenary  year  is  Miss  Edna 
Brunt. 


YOUNG  MATRONS’  FORTNIGHTLY  CLUB 

Sixteen  of  the  younger  married  women  of  the  church  organized  the 
Young  Matrons’  Fortnightly  Club  on  November  6,  1919,  with  the  object 
of  "promoting  good  will  and  fellowship  among  the  young  matrons, 
broadening  their  grasp  of  world  events,  and  working  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Goodbar,  pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Conkling,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  Vere  Shaw,  chairman  of  programs;  Mrs. 
George  Dernier,  chairman  of  hospitality;  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Bowman, 
chairman  of  ways  and  means. 

The  Club  existed  for  only  a  few  years.  Several  of  the  "young  matrons” 
then  joined  the  Women’s  Association. 

THE  OLLA  PODRIDA  CLUB 

It  is  due  to  the  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett’s  keen  perception  that  the 
Olla  Podrida  Club^^  for  business  and  professional  girls  was  organized 
in  1926.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  while  most  churches  work  tirelessly 
for  the  guidance  and  amusement  of  students,  they  often  fail  to  properly 
evaluate  the  needs  of  that  group  which  has  just  finished  school  and  has 
entered  into  business  and  professional  life.  To  members  of  young  people’s 
organizations,  the  persons  in  the  business  and  professional  group  seem 
"old,”  although  their  diplomas  are  still  very  new. 

Dr.  Lovett  reasoned  that  such  a  group  could  be  an  important  and  active 


“  For  the  material  about  the  Olla  Podrida  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Usher. 
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element  in  any  church.  Completely  agreeing  with  him  were  Margaret  Con- 
ant,  minister’s  assistant  in  charge  of  student  activities,  and  Dorothy  A. 
Hickie,  whose  unselfish  and  energetic  efforts  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  its  continued  success. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  "Business  and  Professional  Girls  Club”  was 
held  on  February  23,  1926,  but  it  was  not  until  February  9,  1927,  that 
the  name  "Olla  Podrida”  was  adopted.  In  Spanish  the  name  means 
"stew”  or  "a  general  mixture  of  things.”  It  has  been  interpreted  "all  in 
the  stew  together.” 

This  group,  composed  of  teachers,  nurses,  social  service  workers,  li¬ 
brarians,  and  secretaries,  has  carried  out  the  original  object  "to  promote 
social  service  work  in  the  form  of  personal  contacts.”  It  has  developed 
this  interest  along  difiPerent  lines;  members  have  worked  in  settlement 
houses;  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  making  scrap  books  for  hospitals 
and  dressing  dolls;  needy  families  have  been  helped  at  Christmas  time; 
children  have  been  sent  to  summer  camps;  and  about  fifteen,  needy  chil¬ 
dren  are  invited  to  an  annual  Christmas  party. 

The  Club  has  shared  in  the  life  of  the  church  by  co-operating  in  the 
Lenten  supper  series,  by  caring  for  the  communion  service  a  certain 
period  each  year,  by  furnishing  flowers  for  the  altar  on  Mother’s  Sunday, 
by  contributing  to  the  annual  gasoline  fund  for  Mr.  Neipp  in  Africa,  and 
by  joining  other  organizations  in  socials.  To  meet  the  financial  obligations, 
funds  have  been  raised  by  bridge  parties,  dramatics,  teas,  fashion  shows, 
dues,  and  personal  donations. 

Its  meetings,  held  twice  a  month,  satisfy  the  wide  variety  of  interests. 
Two  or  three  times  a  season  suppers  precede  the  meetings.  Speakers  are 
provided  on  many  subjects,  including  world  affairs,  politics,  travel,  re¬ 
ligion,  health,  hygiene,  social  service  work,  interior  decorating,  and  new 
books.  The  Club  has  expanded  to  include  all  women  in  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  regardless  of  age  or  experience.  The  Reverend  Carl  Heath 
Kopf  has  carried  on  Dr.  Lovett’s  tradition,  and  has  made  the  Club  feel 
its  definite  place  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  president  during  the 
centenary  year  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Whitcher. 

The  members  [recorded  Miss  Sally  M.  Usher}  feel,  too,  that  while  great  has 
been  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  social  service  activities,  and  valuable 
the  mental  stimulation  gained  from  listening  to  inspiring  speakers,  it  is  also 
unmistakably  true  that  the  investment  in  membership  in  the  Club  has  paid 
enviable  dividends  in  the  form  of  firm  and  lasting  friendships  which  have  been 
made  there. 
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THE  MEN  OF  MOUNT  VERNON 

The  Men  of  Mount  Vernon,  organized  in  the  fall  of  1933,  had  its 
origin  in  the  Mount  Vernon  League  which  was  in  existence  in  1894  or 
possibly  earlier.  There  may  have  been  an  organization  for  adult  men^® 
in  the  Ashburton  Place  church,  but  there  are  no  records  extant.  Also  the 
records  of  the  Mount  Vernon  League  are  lost,  but  an  undated  printed  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Norton,  for  a  meeting  on 
Thursday,  March  i,  at  the  church  "on  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and 
West  Chester  Park,"^^  determines  the  year  as  1894.  There  is  one  other 
document^^ — a  ticket  of  the  Mount  Vernon  League  "Deestrick  Skewl 
Examination”  for  December  19,  1895. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  Men  of  Mount  Vernon  was  the  Mount 
Vernon  Men’s  Club,^^  established  in  1901  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Herrick  for  "any  gentleman  of  good  character  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  or  more.”  The  Club  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Boston  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Men’s  Church  Organizations. 

Among  the  most  interesting  programs  of  the  Men’s  Club  were  lectures 
by  the  following:  Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  on  Oxford;  John  D.  Graham, 
on  Some  Queer  Incidents  of  a  Law  Practice;  Dr.  James  A.  Honeij,  of 
South  Africa,  on  Personal  Incidents  of  the  Boer  War;  and  Dr.  Edward 
O.  Otis,  on  The  International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  held  in  Rome 
in  ic)i2,  to  which  he  was  a  United  States  delegate. 

In  1913  the  Men’s  Club  was  disbanded,  with  a  vote  to  organize  a  new 
Club  "with  performance  of  definite  church  work  as  its  central  idea.”  This 
new  Club — the  Mount  Vernon  Brotherhood — met  for  organization  on 
April  2,  1913,  and  became  heir  to  funds  left  by  the  Men’s  Club.  The 
Brotherhood^®  was  discontinued  within  a  few  years  and,  in  1916,  the 
Church  Committee  voted  that  Dr.  Richards  confer  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Chand¬ 
ler  "with  regard  to  the  re-formation  of  the  Men’s  Club.”  The  Mount 


“  The  Association  of  Young  Men  was  established  in  1850. 

”  West  Chester  Park  was  named  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  1894.  Also,  in  1894,  March 
1  was  a  Thursday. 

“  In  Mr.  George  H.  Bradford’s  scrap-book. 

“The  presidents  were:  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  John  D.  Graham,  Albert  Murdoch, 
George  W.  MehafFey,  Rowland  B.  French,  David  R.  Craig,  and  the  Reverend  James  Aus¬ 
tin  Richards.  The  charter  members  were:  Dr.  Herrick,  David  R.  Craig,  Elon  E.  Forbes, 
Rowland  B.  French,  Richard  L.  Gay,  K.  M.  Giragosian,  William  H.  Goodnow,  John  D. 
Graham,  Walter  W.  Hodges,  Nathan  H.  Holbrook,  John  G.  Hosmer,  Sandford  Keith, 
George  B.  Knapp,  Fred  W.  Mansur,  Elias  Maria,  Walter  D.  Middleton,  C.  Herbert 
Morton,  Dr.  E.  O.  Otis,  Charles  H.  Paine,  Harwood  S.  Palmer,  George  L.  Partridge,  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Pratt,  James  D.  Rawles,  Dr.  E.  Sawabini,  Henry  H.  Stevens,  Frank  H.  Wiggin, 
the  Reverend  Edward  C.  Winslow,  and  Henry  Woods. 

“  During  the  war,  the  men  joined  the  evening  meetings  of  the  War  Work  Unit. 
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Vernon  Young  Men’s  Service  League®^  was  established  in  1920,  and 
continued  for  only  a  few  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1928  a  new  Men’s  Club  was  organized  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Washburn.  This  was  discontinued  within  a  few  years,  and  in  1933  the 
present  Men  of  Mount  Vernon  was  reorganized.  The  meetings  today, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  parent  Club,  are  varied,  including  lectures 
on  literary,  political,  scientific,  technical,  and  religious  subjects,  socials, 
musicals,  public  speaking,  dinners,  debates,  and  an  annual  picnic.  During 
this  centenary  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Homer  Coursey,  pres¬ 
ident,  the  Men  of  Mount  Vernon  are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  men  of 
the  church  who  have  been  called  into  service. 

THE  COUPLE’S  CLUB 

The  Couple’s  Club,  with  a  present  membership  averaging  from  thirty- 
six  to  fifty  persons,  was  organized  in  1934,  "to  provide  wholesome  and 
enjoyable  contacts  with  other  young  couples.”  The  monthly  meetings 
are  held  at  Herrick  House.  The  programs  are  varied,  with  educational  and 
religious  lectures,  recreational  activities,  dinners,  and  tours  of  interest.  The 
president  during  the  centenary  year  is  Mr.  Albert  Waldstein. 

THE  DWIGHT  L.  MOODY  BIBLE  CLASS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  church,  there  have  been  Bible  classes  for 
adults,  conducted  by  the  ministers  and  their  assistants.  Several  laymen^^ 
have  also  conducted  Bible  classes,  including  Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  who 
taught  the  seventeen-year-old  lad,  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

The  Dwight  L.  Moody  Bible  Class  was  organized  on  April  16,  1939, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf  and  his  assistant, 
the  Reverend  Keith  Kanaga.  The  aim  of  the  class  is  "to  afford  men  the 
opportunity  of  religious  education  and  to  further  the  activities  of  the 
church.”  In  true  Moody-Sankey  manner,  the  class  opens  each  session  with 
prayer  followed  by  fifteen  minutes  of  singing.  Original  songs  have  been 
written,  which  add  variety  to  the  programs. 

The  class  publishes  a  mimeographed  Bulletin,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Franklin  Cross,  editor.  Recording  the  varied  activities  of  the  group, 
this  Bulletin  will  prove  valuable  source  material  for  future  historians. 

The  present  leader  is  the  assistant  minister,  the  Reverend  Arlan  Baillie. 
The  president  is  Mr.  C.  Howard  Ellinwood,  whose  letter  of  October 
15,  1941,  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  brief  history: 


”  There  are  no  records  of  the  Service  League  after  1921. 

”  Mr.  George  W.  Bardwell  conducted  a  Bible  class  for  several  years. 
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As  members  of  the  Dwight  L.  Moody  Bible  Class  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1941,  we  face  unparalleled  opportunities  for  spiritual  growth  as  individuals 
and  as  a  group:  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  we  meet  the 
mighty  challenge  which  Christ  Jesus  presents  to  us  through  our  beloved  Mount 
Vernon  Church  in  this,  its  100th  year  of  service,  will  we  continue  to  grow  in 
"His  Grace  and  Knowledge.” 

Our  class  has  had  a  most  enviable  record  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence. 
It  has  had  a  healthy  steady  growth.  Our  lives  have  been  broadened.  The  study 
of  God’s  Word  has  helped  us  mightily.  Lasting  friendships  have  been  made.  All 
of  these  facts  are  of  vital  importance  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
much  closer  companionship  with  our  Master.  .  .  . 

THE  MISSIONARY  INSTITUTE 

The  Missionary  Institute  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since  1922, 
when  it  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Sidney 
Lovett.  The  Institute  is  held  each  spring  for  a  series  of  five  weeks.  The 
last  meeting  is  the  annual  Missionary  Dinner,  following  which  funds 
are  raised  by  various  unique  projects,  to  support  the  work  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  Africa. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE 

The  School  of  Life,  established  in  the  fall  of  1940,  is  held  twice  a  year 
for  a  series  of  five  consecutive  Thursday  evenings.  After  a  supper,  a  de¬ 
votional  service  is  held  in  the  Chapel.  Then  the  classes  meet  for  an  hour: 
Bible  Study,  led  by  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf ;  pencil  sketching,  by 
Mr.  Roy  Morse;  handcrafts,  by  the  Reverend  David  Kibbe;  and  current 
social  problems,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Frances  Pettee.  The 
School  of  Life,  which  solves  the  problem  of  the  mid-week  prayer  service, 
has  proved  very  successful,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  one 
hundred. 
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The  Church  School  and  Organizations 

for  Boys  and  Girls 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old, 

he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

— Proverbs,  XXII:  6 


THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 


Before  reviewing  the  history  of  the  old  Sunday  School  in  the 
Ashburton  Place  Church,  a  few  historical  facts  concerning  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Boston  will  give  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground.^  It  was  not  until  i8i6  that  Sunday  Schools  [Schools  on  Sunday] 
were  established  in  Boston  by  the  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral 
Instruction  of  the  Poor — later  named  the  City  Missionary  Society — the 
object  being  to  teach  poor,  neglected  children  to  read  and  write,  thus 
laying  a  foundation  for  subsequent  religious  and  moral  training.  As  early 
as  1791,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Duck  Manufactory  [manufacturers  of 
cotton  duck]  requested  the  selectmen  "to  permit  them  to  open  a  Sunday 
School,  but  this  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Law  respecting 
Schools  had  not  in  contemplation  such  as  is  requested.”^ 

The  establishment  of  these  private  Sunday  Schools  in  Boston  in  1816 
brought  out  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  children  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  to  them,  therefore,  under  the  law  of  1789,  the  doors 
of  the  public  reading  and  writing  schools  were  closed.  In  the  light  of 
this  illiteracy,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  membership  book  of 
this  church  from  1844  to  1888  eighteen  members — seventeen  women 
and  one  man — could  not  write  their  own  names  and  accordingly  made  a 
cross  as  "her  mark”  or  "his  mark.” 

Dr.  Kirk  stressed  from  the  very  beginning  of  Mount  Vernon  Church 
the  importance  of  early  religious  training  for  children.  Not  wishing  to 
limit  this  instruction  to  Sundays  alone.  Dr.  Kirk  urged  the  mothers  to 
hold  daily  prayer  and  devotional  services  at  home. 

He  conducted  a  "Catechetical  class”  for  the  children,  who  were  re- 


'  Sunday  schools  had  been  established  in  England  as  early  as  1783  by  Robert  Raikes,  an 
English  printer.  His  schools,  which  combined  secular  and  religious  teaching,  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  children  who  worked  such  long  hours  in  the  new  factories  that  no  weekday 
education  was  possible  for  them.  With  the  help  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Stock,  Raikes 
secured  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  in  connection  with  almost  every  church. 

^  Quoted  by  permission  from  A  Tercentenary  History  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School, 
165^-1935,  by  Pauline  Holmes,  p.  22  and  p.  503. 
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quested  to  "bring  texts  of  Scripture  and  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
on  a  topic  previously  selected."  "I  am  teaching  the  children  the  West¬ 
minster  Catechism  with  very  encouraging  success,”  he  recorded,  "but,  al¬ 
though  it  is  hard  corn,  I  grind  it  up  very  fine,  and  give  it  to  them  in  small 
portions,  sweetened  with  familiar  illustrations.” 

Dr.  Kirk  also  conducted  classes  for  the  instruction  of  his  teachers. 
There  are  no  extant  records  of  the  old  Sunday  School,  but  in  old  diaries 
and  letters  are  found  occasional  references  to  the  early  Sunday  School 
teachers,  among  whom  were  Daniel  Safford,  Julius  A.  Palmer,  Albert 
Hobart,  Edward  Kimball,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Henry  Hill,  John  J.  Tower, 
Mrs.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mr.  Joseph  Burton,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Ayer.^ 

Dr.  Kirk  often  attended  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Maternal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  always  the  semi-annual  meetings  which  the  children  under 
fifteen  were  required  to  attend.  At  the  meeting  on  February  i,  1854,  at¬ 
tended  by  "twenty-five  mothers  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  children,” 
he  gave  a  vivid  description  of  a  very  real  and  material  heaven.  In  the  light 
of  modern  Biblical  interpretation,  the  following  record  of  this  meeting  is 
interesting. 

Dr.  Kirk  read  several  portions  .  .  .  descriptive  of  Heaven.  He  said  he 
wished  the  children  to  think  much  of  that  blessed  place  &  prepare  to  go  there 
when  they  died.  .  .  .  He,  when  reading  in  Revelation  IV  of  the  door  of 
heaven,  asked,  "What  would  be  the  first  thing  their  eyes  would  light  upon  if  the 
door  should  be  opened  to  them  ?”  As  no  one  answered  directly,  he  said  he  tho’t 
he  should  see  the  splendid  throne  &  He  who  sat  upon  it. 

He  directed  their  minds  to  the  beauty  of  it — being  surrounded  by  a  rainbow 
of  green — The  four  &  twenty  Elders  descriptive  of  12  Patriarchs  &  12  Apostles 
— They  were  clothed  in  white,  emblematic  of  purity  &  had  crowns  of  gold 
upon  their  heads — He  alluded  to  Queen  Victoria’s  Crown  which  he  had  seen. 
These  holy  beings  were  day  &  night,  without  weariness,  crying  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  Lord  God  Almighty"  &c.  They  cast  these  crowns  at  their  Saviors  feet.  .  .  . 
If  it  is  so  delightful  to  think  of,  how  much  more  so  to  dwell  there — Many  who 
have  sat  in  this  Chapel  are  now  there,  having  palms  in  their  hands,  a  sign  of 
victory — &  this  is  the  reason  I  preach,  to  get  you  there. 

It  was  Deacon  Daniel  Safford  who  foresaw  the  need  of  disseminating 
religious  instruction  outside  the  confines  of  his  own  church,  and  he  es- 

®The  superintendents  of  the  Church  School  from  1871  to  1942  were:  John  F.  Colby, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  William  H,  Goodnow,  Albert  Murdoch,  John  G.  Hosmer,  S.  H. 
Esbjorn,  David  R.  Craig,  John  D.  Graham,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Tobey,  Robert  H.  Bean, 
Josiah  P.  Dickerman,  Edward  O.  Ham,  Howard  S.  Fox,  Robert  J.  Watson,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Ballou,  John  C.  Wiley,  Harry  Wright,  Harry  Nicholson,  Harold  Hunting,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Conant,  Miss  Gladys  Hadley,  Harold  G.  Jones,  Edwin  E.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Carl  Heath 
Kopf,  Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Gillette,  and  Mrs.  Lillie- Ann  Werner  Samuels. 
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tablished  the  Mount  Vernon  Mission  Sunday  School,^  in  connection  with 
the  regular  Sunday  School.  From  sixty  to  seventy  children  were  "gathered 
into  the  Mission  School,  and  a  number  of  the  parents  came  to  church.” 
One  Sunday  morning,  a  young  Irish  mother  appeared  with  her  baby  in 
her  arms.  She  insisted  that  the  sexton  should  take  her  to  Mr.  Safford’s 
pew.  "Himself  invited  me;  indade  he  did,”  she  said. 

Deacon  Safford,  when  Sunday  School  superintendent  in  1850,  bought 
with  his  own  money  sixty-six  Bibles  to  give  as  prizes  to  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  the  Mission  School.  "Thirty-one  pupils  received 
each  a  large  volume  of  the  Scriptures  for  having  learned  over  twenty 
verses  every  Sabbath,  and  thirty-five,  a  smaller  volume  for  having  learned 
over  fifteen  verses  each  week.”® 

From  the  period  of  Deacon  Safford’s  Sunday  School  classes  in  the 
eighteen  forties  and  fifties  to  the  Church  School  in  1942,  many  changes 
have  taken  place,  particularly  in  the  psychology  of  religious  education.® 
The  Church  School  today,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-four  students,  is 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  Reverend  Arlan  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Lillie- 
Ann  Werner  Samuels.  There  are  five  departments:  the  beginners,  primary 
group,  junior  boys,  intermediate  girls,  and  intermediate  boys.  The  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  Committee, — Miss  Louise  Fay,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Messen¬ 
ger,  and  Mr.  Robert  Merry, — are  optimistic  about  the  growth  of  the 
Church  School,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  withdrawal  of  families  with  young  children  to  the  suburbs. 

THE  JUNIOR  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

Thirty-six  children  met  with  Mrs.  Washburn  on  November  4,  1907, 
"in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Young  Foreign  Mission  Society  to 
start  a  Junior  Missionary  Society.”  The  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  called  "associate  members,”  were  given  mite  boxes  instead  of  en¬ 
velopes  and  were  "privileged  to  wear  pins.” 

The  Society  continued  for  about  ten  years."^  After  "devotional  exursizes, 
singing  hymns  and  a  prayer,”  they  "suluted  the  flags  and  repeated  the 
Church  flag  pledge:  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Savior  for 
whose  kingdom  it  stands;  one  brotherhood  uniting  all  mankind  in  service 
and  love.”  The  meetings  were  closed  with  the  "Doxoulygy”  and  the 
"Minicipal  benediction.”  [Presumably  means  the  Mizpah  Benediction.] 

*  Mount  Vernon  Church  was  also  connected  with  the  Old  Colony  Mission  Sabbath 
School. 

®  Ann  Eliza  Safford,  Memoir  of  Daniel  Safford,  p.  379. 

®  For  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Ashburton  Place  Sunday  School,  see  Dr.  Edward  S.  Hawes' 
delightful  reminiscences  in  Appendix  K. 

’The  secretary’s  book  closes  on  November  16,  1917,  and  the  membership  book,  on 
April  7,  1918. 
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The  missionary  enthusiasm  of  these  juniors  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
originality  of  their  spelling,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  "Imagrunt  Day” : 

During  the  year  the  Junior  Miss.  So.  held  9  meetings  3  of  them  work  meet¬ 
ings  &  1  a  joint  meeting  with  other  So.  At  the  Sunday  meetings  were  held  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month.  Mrs.  Wiggin  gave  lanteren  talks  on  Africa,  Mackey, 
&  Grenfell  in  Labrudore  &  Turkey.  Mr.  Richards  gave  a  candle  talk  on,  ‘Tetting 
the  Light  Shine.”  Imagrunt  day  was  a  great  succes  the  So.  in  costume  going 
through  the  landing  of  the  Imagrunts  Miss  Hawes  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  them.  At  the  work  meetings  held  the  middle  Fridy  of  each  month,  games, 
balls,  scrap  books  and  candy  boxes  have  been  made  and  brass  work  done.  Mite 
boxes  were  distribuated  for  summer  gleaning.  Boxes  .40.  American  board 
almanacs  sold  and  a  bbl.  of  old  rubber  colected.  We  still  want  all  the  old  rub¬ 
bers  we  can  get.  and  apprecated  all  contrubutions.  We  have  contributed  $15.  to 
the  May  festival  for  Forien  Miss.  $5.  to  the  Home  Miss.  Association.  $5.  to 
Dr.  Grenfell  Kindergarten,  &  .75  to  a  Miss.  Box.  Total  25.75. 

Several  of  the  mothers,  including  Mrs.  Mehaffey,  Mrs.  Prescott,  and 
Mrs.  Wiggin,  gave  programs  on  various  missionary  activities  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  the  opening  meeting,  Mrs.  Wiggin  'gave  out  little  dress 
suit  cases,  and  tickets  for  a  missionary  trip  around  the  world.”  At  another 
meeting,  she  gave  a  "very  interesting  talk  on  Africa  and  the  self  sacrafis- 
ing  life  of  David  Livingstone.”  Later  she  told  "some  interreesting  things 
about  Turkey  and  passed  a  number  of  post  cards  around.”  Again  she 
dressed  "as  a  Chinese  lady  and  told  some  very  interesting  things  about 
China.” 

Mrs.  Prescott,  at  one  meeting,  read  a  letter  "from  the  Italien  mission.” 
At  a  previous  meeting,  Mrs.  Wiggin  had  "visited  some  of  the  Italien 
homes  and  found  that  they  didn’t  have  all  the  things  we  have.”  The 
Juniors  accordingly  voted  "to  give  five  dollars  for  a  Christmas  present.” 

Mrs.  Mehaffey  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  "on  the  Eskimeaux.”  At 
other  meetings  she  told  about  "the  work  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ensminger  are 
doing  for  the  Cubans  in  Florida,”  about  life  in  Africa  and  China,  and  she 
"pointed  out  the  places  on  the  map.”  At  another  meeting,  she  delighted 
the  Juniors  with  the  reading  of  Goodbird  the  Indian.  She  gave  a  lecture 
on  American  Indians,  with  "pictures  thrown  on  the  skreen.” 

Other  entertainers  were  Mrs.  Murdoch,  the  Misses  Hawes,  the  Misses 
Higgins,  Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Richards,  Miss  Herrick,  Miss 
Washburn,  Mr.  Russell  and  his  "talking  dolls,”  and  Miss  Valentine,  who 
taught  basket  making.  At  one  meeting,  David  R.  Craig,  Jr.  gave  "violin 
selections.” 

At  the  work  meetings,  the  boys  and  girls  made  scrap-books  for  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Neipp’s  work  in  Africa,  made  burnt-wood  boxes  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  "pyrography  sets,”  stuffed  animals,  made  hospital  fans,  rag  dolls, 
"handy  little  pin  and  needle  books,”  sachets,  and  bean  bags. 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Several  organizations  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  established  in  the 
last  few  decades,  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  group  younger  than  the 
Young  People’s  Society  group.  Among  the  organizations  which  existed 
for  more  than  a  year  or  so  were  the  Intermediate  Young  People’s  Society, 
which  met  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the  Faithful  Workers  for  girls,  the 
Phi  Theta  Club  for  girls,  the  Girls’  Around  the  World  Club,  the  Girls’ 
Order  of  Joyous  Service,  the  Mount  Vernon  Boys’  Club,  the  Mount 
Vernon  Boys’  Association,  the  Boys’  Bible  Club,  and  the  Mount  Vernon 
Athletic  Club  for  boys.  Within  the  limits  of  this  brief  history,  only  a 
few  comments  can  be  made  on  the  above  organizations. 

The  Faithful  Workers,  known  as  the  Girls’  Club,  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1906,  for  girls  between  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
object  was  "to  promote  the  best  interests  of  its  members,  and  to  lend  a 
hand  to  less  fortunate  girls.”  The  Club  was  discontinued  in  1914,  and  the 
girls  gave  to  the  younger  generation,  known  as  the  Junior  Faithful  Work¬ 
ers,  all  "of  their  estate  and  best  wishes.”  The  latter  club  continued  until 
1920. 

The  Phi  Theta  Club  was  organized  in  1920,  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Faith  Wiggin  [now  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Exner].  Among  the  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  was  a  basket-ball  team,  which  soon  gained  public  recognition  by 
raising  $300  for  the  Prendergast  Preventorium  at  a  game  played  at  the 
Cadet  Armory  in  1922.  The  girls  were  surprised  with  the  publicity  they 
received  when  the  street  cars  carried  posters  advertising  the  "game  to  be 
played  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  Girls’  Club.” 

The  Girls’  Around  The  World  Club,  known  as  the  A.T.W.  Club, 
was  organized  in  1923  for  little  girls  between  seven  and  eleven.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  Herrick  House,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Helen 
Ordway  and  Miss  Eugenia  Parker.  The  children  prepared  programs  on 
different  countries  of  the  world,  and  made  scrap-books  to  send  to  the 
missionaries  in  Africa. 

The  Girls’  Order  of  Joyous  Service  Club,  known  as  the  O.J.S.  Club, 
was  organized  in  1923  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eugenia  Parker.  This 
Club  for  the  older  girls  met  at  Herrick  House  every  Friday  afternoon. 
The  girls  studied  Christian  life  in  different  countries  and,  living  up  to 
their  title,  helped  with  waiting  on  table  at  the  church  suppers,  selling 
candy  at  the  food  fairs,  and  cooperating  with  the  Christmas  pageants. 
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The  Mount  Vernon  Athletic  Club  was  established  in  1908  by  Mr. 
Wellington  H.  Tinker.  The  boys  raised  over  ten  dollars  to  "fit  out  the 
hall  for  basket  ball.”  The  Club  proved  a  great  success  and  helped  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  "keeping  the  young  fellows  off  the  street  corners 
in  the  evening.” 

The  Mount  Vernon  Boys’  Association  was  organized  in  1919  by  the 
Reverend  Sidney  Lovett  for  boys  of  ten  years  of  age  and  older.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Club  was  "to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  to  give  them 
one  night  a  week  to  have  a  good  time.” 
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Discipline  and  Punishment 

It  is  no  fault  of  Christianity  if  a  hypocrite  falls  into  sin. 

— Saint  Jerome 

IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  discipline  and 
punishment  played  a  very  vital  and  often  disturbing  role.  Some  of  the 
policies  of  the  Puritans  persisted  as  late  as  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 
Not  only  the  school  administrators  but  also  the  church  authorities  were 
over-conscientious  in  their  disciplinary  practices  in  the  "good  old  days." 

From  1842  to  1879  twenty-seven  members — sixteen  men  and  eleven 
women — were  excommunicated  from  Mount  Vernon  Church  because  of 
"censurable  offences."  One  of  the  men  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  church.  The  names  of  these  excommunicated  members  are  marked 
in  the  printed  list  of  1882,  but,  not  wishing  to  perpetuate  their  disgrace, 
we  shall  naturally  omit  all  names.  Perhaps  they  are  our  grandparents! 

According  to  the  ecclesiastical  principles  and  rules  adopted  on  June 
23,  1842,  offences  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  church  were  "immoral 
conduct,  breach  of  express  covenant  vows,  neglect  of  acknowledged  re¬ 
ligious  or  relative  duties,  and  avowed  disbelief  of  the  articles  of  faith  to 
which  the  members  have  assented."  This  policy  of  excommunication,  with 
public  announcement  from  the  pulpit,  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 

Also  during  this  same  period  from  1842  to  1879,  forty-nine  members 
— twenty-two  men  and  twenty- seven  women — were  withdrawn  from  the 
"Watch  and  Care  of  the  Church,"  by  which  act  membership  ceased.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  rules  adopted  in  1842,  the  church  might  withdraw 
its  watch  and  care  from  any  person  "not  otherwise  censurable,"  who 
separated  "irregularly  from  the  church"  or  who  walked  "disorderly." 

According  to  the  "aggravation  of  the  offence,"  the  censures  inflicted 
on  the  offenders  were  "private  reproof,  public  admonition,  or  excom¬ 
munication."  In  case  of  excommunication  or  of  withdrawal  of  watch  and 
care,  notice  was  always  given  "from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.”  Imagine 
how  the  victim’s  family  suffered  at  this  public  announcement  of  the  sins 
of  one  of  their  loved  ones! 

The  presentation  of  complaints  was  in  all  cases  first  made  in  writing 
to  the  Church  Committee,  whose  duty  thereupon  was  "to  secure  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  an  amicable  and  scriptural  adjustment  of  the  matters  complained 
of,  and  failing  in  this,  to  report  the  same  to  the  church.”  When  a  member 
was  accused,  he  was  "seasonably  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint" 
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and  he  was  allowed  "a  full  hearing.”  The  accused  was  expected  to  abstain 
from  participating  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  while  "the  trial  is  pending.” 

Any  member  having  cause  of  complaint  against  another  was  urged  to 
seek  immediately  "to  have  it  removed  in  a  Christian  manner.”  In  cases  of 
personal  offense,  the  directions  given  in  Matthew  XVIII:  15-16,  were 
to  be  the  guide:  "Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.” 

A  member  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  church  and  to  unite  with 
another  was  required  "to  signify  his  wishes  and  his  reasons,  and  apply  in 
a  proper  spirit  to  be  first  released  from  his  obligations  to  this  church.” 
Any  other  mode  of  withdrawal  was  "deemed  irregular  and  censurable.” 
The  church  held  "itself  bound  to  grant  its  members  in  regular  standing, 
dismissions  and  recommendations  to  churches  not  only  of  our  own,  but 
of  any  other  evangelical  denomination.” 

Each  deacon  had  assigned  to  him  a  list  of  members  for  whom  he 
was  responsible.  If  the  members  did  not  come  to  church  it  was  his  duty 
to  "find  out  why.”  A  printed  form  was  mailed  to  the  offender  by  the  clerk, 
citing  said  brother  or  said  sister  "to  appear  and  answer  to  the  complaint,” 
because  he  or  she  "has  violated  covenant  engagements  with  this  Church, 
by  removing  from  our  worship  and  ordinance,  and  remaining  away  for 
the  space  of  three  years  or  more,  without  informing  the  Church  or  its 
officers  of  the  reasons  of  such  absence.” 

A  trunk  full  of  old  letters,  written  by  members  defending  themselves 
against  charges  of  "violating  covenant  engagements,”  contains  much  of 
human  interest.  These  letters  prove  again  that  tragedy  and  comedy  often 
walk  hand  in  hand.  Occasionally  a  member  did  not  defend  himself,  but 
he  was  eager  to  acknowledge  his  "sin.” 

One  man,  who  joined  the  Church  in  1879,  wrote  the  following  pathetic 
letter  to  the  "Committe  of  Mt.  Vernon  Church”  on  December  5  of  that 
year:  "I  have  done  wrong.  I  have  sinned  &  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
connected  with  a  church  of  Christ.  Do  then  what  seemeth  to  you  best. 
I  am  suffering  from  a  malady  which  will  soon  end  my  life  in  this  world. 
I  think  it  wd  be  better  to  excommunicate  me  from  the  Church.  I  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  a  Christian,  because  I  have  wronged  the  Great 
Master.”  According  to  a  later  record,  this  penitent  soul  was  excommuni¬ 
cated.^  On  January  21,  1880,  Deacon  Pinkerton  entered  a  complaint: 


^  The  case  histories  of  excommunication  before  1879  have  been  lost.  The  early  Church 
Records  were  burned  in  the  clerk’s  office  in  the  Federal  Street  fire  of  1879.  See  Appendix 
Q  for  the  vote  not  to  excommunicate  John  B.  Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer. 
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’'It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  our  brother - 

has  violated  his  covenant  obligations  with  this  Church  by  many  and  often 
repeated  acts  of  deception  and  falsehood.”  The  Committee  was  not  quick 
to  make  a  decision,  and  "our  brother”  was  not  finally  excommunicated 
until  March  19  of  that  year. 

A  "sister,”  who  joined  the  Church  in  1846,  received  one  of  the  printed 
summonses  in  1881.  The  notification,  forwarded  to  Philadelphia,  was 
immediately  answered.  She  told  the  Committee  just  what  she  thought  of 
their  old  summons  in  these  not  uncertain  terms:  "Allow  me  to  suggest 
some  more  courteous  form  of  notification  when  the  matter  is  brought 
before  the  Committee,  at  any  time.  ...  It  does  not  strike  me  as  a 
Christian  form,  too  much  of  the  flavor  of  a  political  caucus  or  Ward 
meeting.  .  .  .  Having  in  times  past  been  so  pleasantly  associated  with 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Chh.  during  the  ministry  of  my  beloved  friend.  Dr. 
Kirk,  I  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  its  progress  and  welfare.”  She  added 
that  she  had  been  an  invalid  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  and  that  was 
"sufficient  reason  for  not  applying  for  any  transfer  of  Membership.” 

There  is  the  case  of  a  "brother”  who  joined  the  Church  in  1866  and 
was  withdrawn  from  the  "watch  and  care”  of  the  Church  in  1881,  after 
sending  the  following  reply  from  New  York:  "In  reply  I  must  protest 
against  the  charge  of  violation  of  covenant  engagements  reminding  you 
that  it  is  12  years  since  I  had  residence  in  Boston  the  major  part  of  which 
I  resided  abroad.  There  was  then  a  semi-official  understanding  (with 
whom  I  disremember)  that  the  subject  should  be  left  open  until  such 
time  as  I  had  a  fixed  residence — ^that  I  have  had,  in  this  city,  only  15 
mos.  .  .  .  My  religious  views  during  the  past  10  years  have  so  far 
changed  as  to  make  membership  inconsistent  with  my  convictions  and  on 
this  account  and  this  only  I  respectfully  request  that  I  be  dismissed.” 

A  "female  member,”  who  joined  the  Church  in  1869,  later  lost  interest 
and  was  apparently  provoked  with  all  the  attention  she  received  to  get 
her  back  into  the  fold.  Her  name  was  also  withdrawn  from  the  "watch 
and  care”  of  the  Church,  after  she  had  sent  the  following  positive  letter  to 
the  Clerk:  "pies  not  seen  me  eny  more  last  I  told  the  ladys  that  come  to 
see  me  to  take  my  name  of  the  book  I  was  not  in  the  church  it  be  6 
years  in  may  an  I  am  not  going  an  I  hop  that  ye  will  not  seen  me  no  more.” 

Another  member  wrote  in  1881  that  she  left  the  church  not  because 
"there  was  not  Dear  Saints  in  it,”  but  because  she  did  not  "get  fed  in  the 
Word.”  "Dr.  Kirk  was  to  deep  for  a  Simple  Child  like  me,”  she  admitted. 
Since  "God  takes  us  without  a  letter,”  she  did  not  see  why  she  needed 
one  from  Mount  Vernon  Church.  She  believed  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  when  "He  would  take  all  his  Children  to  be  with  Himself  .  .  . 
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and  Mt  Vernon  Church  has  many.”  She  concluded  her  letter  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  if  she  consulted  her  ”own  feelings  and  comfort”  she  would 
go  back  to  Mount  Vernon  Church,  but  "Conscience”  kept  her  where 
she  was,  since  the  "Word  said  that  we  are  to  fill  up  His  Sufferings  outside 
the  Camp  according  to  Hebrews  XIII: 

Of  interest  to  married  people  is  a  letter  written  by  a  wife  in  1888  ex¬ 
plaining  why  she  wished  to  attend  the  Methodist  Church,  because  her 
husband  had  "taken  a  pew”  and  wished  her  to  go  with  him.  She  decided 
to  obey  and  do  her  "duty  as  a  Christian,”  because  should  she  refuse  "he 
might  not  attend  any  Church.” 

Another  member  wrote  that  she  had  left  Mount  Vernon  Church  and 
did  not  want  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  any  Congregational  Church, 
because  her  "ideas  have  grown  larger  and  broader.”  She  added:  "I  should 
feel  as  though  I  was  going  back  to  the  dark  to  think  just  as  I  used  to.  I 
thank  God  for  all  the  steps  by  which  I  have  been  lead.” 

The  Committee  pursued  one  member  for  over  twelve  years.  In  1881 
he  answered  the  printed  summons  saying  that  twelve  years  ago  he  an¬ 
swered  "a  note  of  the  same  purport,”  stating  at  the  time  that  his  views 
concerning  the  Congregational  Church  had  so  changed  that  he  could  not 
"conscientiously  ask  for  a  letter.”  He  reminded  them  that  twelve  years 
ago  he  had  an  interview  of  over  three  hours  with  Dr.  Kirk,  resulting  in 
Dr.  Kirk’s  remark  "that  it  was  of  no  use  for  us  to  talk — ^he  could  not 
convince  me  nor  I  him — that  he  did  not  deem  me  a  fit  subject  for  disci¬ 
pline.”  The  author  of  the  letter  concluded:  "So  I  will  inclose  a  couple 
of  circulars  which  I  wrote  myself  for  the  Little  Band  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  since  its  organization  .  .  .  and  upon  the  idea  thus  gathered 
the  Church  can  take  action,  or  I  will  hold  myself  obedient  to  a  call  from 
the  Church  for  further  explanation.”  After  appearing  before  the  Church 
Committee  on  April  21,  1881,  and  confessing  that  he  had  been  "a  Spirit¬ 
ualist  through  &  through  for  20  years,”  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
"watch  and  care”  of  the  Church, 

Because  she  wished  "to  begin  all  over  again  as  far  as  possible,”  one 
member  requested  a  letter  of  dismissal  to  unite  with  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Bowdoin  Square.  She  added  the  following  confession: 

Although  for  so  long  a  time  outwardly  a  member  of  God’s  Church,  and  even, 
in  a  general  way,  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  I  have  never 
believed  in  Him  as  my  Saviour,  nor  accepted  Him  as  such,  until  within  the  past 
three  months.  That,  during  all  the  years  past  I  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of 

this,  yet  have  continued  to  live  this  double  life,  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

\ 

^Hebrews  XIII:  13-14  "Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing 
his  reoroach.  For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  RULES 


v,''HER'^*S  at  e  meeting  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Congregational 


j  ooclsty  dtily  celled  for  the  •^•urnooe,  held  Pebnoftry  25,  1904.  it 
■ras  unanitncuslv  voted  that  ^'’tlcle  4  of  the  Plan  of  Organization 
:  of  the  Ghrnch  and  Society,  be  amended  by  strihlng  out  the  vrords 
;Vmo3e  nenb^rs"  and  inoerti ng  the  'oorde  “al3  members’',  eo  that 
ithe  sane  shall  read  as  fci:’0"’5:  "Article  4.  By  the  nerd  Church, 

•  h'^reinbof ore  used,  is  meant  all  members  of  the  clourch  of  the 

i. 

intge  of  trenty-one  years  and  u.s'nards." 

ji 

;  3107’  TIlSRSyOHS  in  i-.on?lderation  of  tloe  '^remises,  me.  the 

'^embers  of  said  '.'ount  Vernon  Congreget i  ^-nsl  Bcciety  and  the 

I- 

;  proprietors  ce  in  the  ‘'ount  Yemen  Congregational  Meeting 

|ji;0use.  hereby  assent  to  said  amendment  and  sc!vmnl3y  agmee  mith 

ji 

Naid  9''cjet3'’  and  math  each  ether,  that  ms,  and  our^executors .  ag- 
ministrators  and.  assigns.  hold  o\ir  several  perns  snbiect  to 


said  amendment. 

II'  V’lTliVry  v’YlIPr,..?  re  Iiere’.tntc  set  our  hands  and  e  commer. 


seal  this  first  dav  of  March ,  A.  P.  1904. 
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With  these  things  in  my  mind  I  have  been  led  to  a  change  of  views  with  regard 
to  Baptism,  and  am  convinced  that  for  me,  there  is  but  one  right  thing  to  do,  to 
begin  all  over  again.  .  .  . 

Another  rule  adopted  in  1842  was  the  requirement  that  all  applicants 
for  admission  should  be  examined  by  the  Church  Committee.  Classes  of 
instruction  were  arranged  for  these  applicants.  Careful  and  detailed  rec¬ 
ords  of  these  interviews,  with  questions  and  answers,  have  been  kept  by 
the  clerks.  Many  of  the  applicants  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century  and 
later,  still  believing  in  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  were  very 
conscious  of  their  sins.  The  testimonials  of  these  "sinners”  are  rich  in 
human  interest. 

One  candidate  in  1880,  who,  after  graduation  from  Yale  in  1833,  had 
studied  theology  at  Cincinnati  with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  stated  that  he 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and  "Christ  was  the  only  hope 
of  a  sinner.”  This  candidate  had  been  a  Presbyterian  minister  during 
most  of  his  forty  years  of  ministry. 

"Christ  will  forgive  my  sins  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  He  has  for¬ 
given  them,”  wrote  a  sister  who  before  1881  had  been  a  Methodist.  She 
said  she  was  "by  nature  a  sinner,  &  that  Christ  offered  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  sin.” 

A  Chinese  applicant,  who  had  been  a  Christian  for  four  years,  stated 
in  1881  that  the  Christian  religion  was  "better  than  any  other  twice  over.” 
He  said  that  Jesus  died  for  us  because  we  had  sinned,  and  the  "Holy 
Spirit  washes  sins  away.” 

In  1882  a  Japanese  applicant,  a  son  of  Buddhist  parents,  said  that  he 
first  heard  of  Christ  in  attending  a  Protestant  service  in  Tokio.  After 
coming  to  this  country  he  "learned  enough  to  want  Christ  to  forgive  my 
sins.”  He  was  engaged  in  the  tea  business,  but  planned  to  go  to  Andover 
to  study  the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  then  return  to  his  country  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  hemp  factory. 

A  blind  man  in  1885,  having  lost  his  sight  in  the  Civil  War,  stated 
that  he  had  recently  become  "awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  &  the 
heedlessness  of  my  past  life.”  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  be  blind  than 
to  have  his  sight  and  "be  still  leading  the  life  I  led  previous  to  my  afflic¬ 
tion.” 

A  sermon  "about  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost”  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  a  candidate  in  1888.  He  confessed  that  he  had  at¬ 
tended  the  theatre  some  but  not  any  more,  having  "adopted  new  methods 
for  improving  the  mind.” 

A  few  candidates  were  refused  admission  to  the  church,  as  was  the 
case  of  a  poor  soul  in  1882  who  applied  for  admission  after  she  had  been 
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excommunicated  from  the  Chambers  Street  Church  several  years  before. 
Her  case  was  dismissed  when  "it  was  known  that  she  was  a  confirmed 
Inebriate.” 

Some  candidates  were  not  accepted  at  first,  but  the  Church  Committee 
decided  "to  wait  &  see,  keeping  watch  and  interest  in  them  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.”  The  most  famous  case  is  that  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  whose  first  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership  was  temporarily  refused,  because  of  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  "theology  and  the  Bible.”  He  was  finally  accepted  in  1856,  after 
a  requirement  of  concentrated  study.  In  later  years  Mr.  Moody  testified 
that  the  delay  of  the  Church  Committee  and  their  insistence  that  he  seek 
more  instruction  before  appearing  again  before  them  was  one  of  the  best 
experiences  in  his  life.  How  true  it  is  that  temporary  discouragements 
and  failures  are  often  blessings  in  disguise! 

From  these  few  representative  documents — chosen  from  a  whole 
trunk  full  of  old  letters — one  can  picture  the  vital  part  discipline  played 
in  the  early  life  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.  These  early  members,  many 
of  whom  were  accustomed  to  Calvinist  sternness  in  their  own  homes, 
would  think  that  today, with  its  increased  tolerance  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding,  the  church  was  shirking  its  Christian  responsibilities. 
Some  critics  of  the  twentieth  century  policy  of  more  freedom  and  less 
discipline  in  the  church  and  home  assert  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Church  Government  and  Support 

He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God. 

— Second  Book  of  Samuel,  XXIII:  3 

For  the  first  seventy-seven  years  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  from 
1842  to  1919,  in  accordance  with  old  Congregational  precedent,  there 
were  two  distinct  governmental  bodies:  the  “Mount  Vernon  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church”  and  the  “Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Society.”  The 
“male  members  of  the  church  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up¬ 
wards”  constituted  the  Church,  and  the  pew  proprietors — a  secular  body 
of  “males  admitted  by  vote,  whether  members  of  the  church  or  not” — con¬ 
stituted  the  Society. 

The  Society,  which  had  its  own  officers^  and  a  salaried  treasurer,  owned 
the  church  property,  received  the  pew  rents,  held  the  deeds,  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  raising  of  money  for  salaries,  upkeep  of  property,  and 
running  expenses.  The  members  of  the  Society,  who  regularly  contrib¬ 
uted  towards  its  support,  also  had  control  of  the  prudential  affairs.  The 
Records  of  the  Prudential  Comfnittee  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society,  1842-1919,  are  extant  and  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  old  church.  Fortunately  the  book  was  kept  at  the  church,  and  did 
not  meet  the  fate  of  the  other  records  which  burned  in  the  clerk’s  office 
in  the  Federal  Street  fire  of  1879.  those  days  there  were  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved,  one  of  the  most  provoking  of  which  was  “removing 
the  pigeons  from  the  roof.”  At  times  this  seemed  to  absorb  more  time 
and  energy  than  the  eternal  problem  of  raising  or  lowering  the  pew  taxes 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

There  is  humor,  too,  in  the  old  records.  In  1861,  Dr.  Kirk  offered  to 
pay  the  Society  $500  “towards  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Society,” 
so  that  the  Society  in  turn  could  pay  his  salary  and  other  expenses.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Society  declined  “this  generous  offer.”  When  the  pigeons  did 
not  overshadow  more  weighty  concerns,  the  Committee  spent  hours  dis¬ 
cussing  what  to  do  with  the  water  on  the  roof.  The  clerk  recorded  with 
amusing  ambiguity:  “A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Bradbury, 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  church,  which 
after  some  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table.” 

The  treasurer  of  the  Church,  who  kept  his  own  books,  received  con¬ 
tributions  for  benevolences,  the  monthly  Communion  collections  for  “the 

^  See  Appendix  R  for  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Church  and  Society. 
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poor  of  the  parish,”  the  Thanksgiving  collections,  special  offerings,  and 
the  income  from  legacies,  bequeathed  specifically  for  the  work  of  the 
church,  Sunday  School,  and  charities  supported  by  the  church.  He  paid 
the  annual  contribution  to  the  American  Board  and  other  missionary 
societies,  charitable  organizations,  the  expenses  of  the  Sunday  School, 
the  yearly  assessment  to  the  Suffolk  North  Association,^  special  donations 
to  the  "poor  of  the  parish,”  the  expenses  of  printing  and  stenographic 
work,  and  the  Communion  service  expenses  of  bread  and  "John  Gilbert, 
Jr.  and  Company’s  best  wine.” 

The  legal  beginnings  of  the  Society  and  Church  are  interesting.  On 
September  7,  1843,  the  stockholders  met  "pursuant  to  a  warrant  duly 
issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,”  and  were  organized  into  a  Corporation 
according  to  law,  "by  the  passage  of  the  necessary  votes,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Standing  Committees.”  Four  articles  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
union  between  the  Church  and  Society. 

Article  I  provided  that  "whenever  the  church  and  society  shall  be  des¬ 
titute  of  a  settled  pastor,”  a  joint  committee  of  nine — five  representing 
the  church  and  four,  the  Society — should  supply  the  pulpit.  Temporary 
supplies  of  the  pulpit,  during  "the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  pastor,” 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  the  Church,  and  the 
bills  were  to  be  "submitted  to  the  Standing  or  Prudential  Committee,” 
and,  when  approved,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer. 

Article  II  and  III  determined  the  right  of  the  Church  "to  select  the 
pastor  or  colleague  pastor  ...  to  be  proposed  to  the  Society  for  their 
concurrence.”  If  this  selection  was  "approved  by  the  Society,”  a  joint  call 
should  be  extended,  but  "in  case  of  non-concurrence,  the  Church  shall 
select  until  the  Society  concur  .  .  .”  The  amount  of  salary  was  "to  be 
fixed  by  the  Society.” 

Article  IV  defined  the  word  Church,  as  "male  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards.”  Of  course  women  joined 
the  Church  as  members,  but  they  were  not  considered  legal  members  un¬ 
til  the  amendment  in  1904,  when  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Society 
signed  their  willingness  to  amend  the  article  by  striking  out  the  words 
"male  members”  and  substituting  the  words  "all  members.”  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  long  the  loyal  "female  members”  had  been 
fighting  for  their  rights.  Probably  it  only  occurred  to  a  few  to  change  the 
status  quo.  After  all,  it  was  not  until  1920  that  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  enfranchising  women  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1887,  the  Massachusetts  law  relating  to  Church  Organizations  was 

^  The  church  moved  to  Beacon  Street  in  1892,  but  did  not  transfer  to  the  Suffolk  West 
Association  until  1907. 
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passed,  by  which  a  Church  could  be  incorporated  as  a  single  body.  It  was 
not  until  1919  that  Mount  Vernon  Church  abolished  the  Society  and  be¬ 
came  a  single  body,  legally  organized  as  Mount  Vernon  Church  Incor¬ 
porated.  As  early  as  1908,  by  invitation  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church 
Committee,  the  Reverend  Edward  M.  Noyes  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Newton  Centre  attended  a  meeting  at  Mount  Vernon  Church, 
and  "described  the  method  of  Church  Government  by  Church  members 
inaugurated  by  his  Church  in  1894.”  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  Committee,  after  this  address,  to  "consider 
the  Church  government  and  report  in  one  year  hence."  It  was  eleven 
"years  hence,”  not  until  1919,  that  the  church  finally  abolished  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  became  incorporated. 

The  next  year,  on  April  29,  1920,  the  Church  Council  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  was  established.  The  Council  was  composed  of  persons  represent¬ 
ing  the  diaconate,  the  standing  committee,  and  the  five  major  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  church.  This  body  proved  to  be  a  "very  helpful  clearing 
house  for  the  consolidation  of  the  plans  of  the  organizations  and  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  minister  and  the  church  visitor." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  governmental  bodies  in 
the  church  during  the  one  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  In  1842,  the 
officers  of  the  church  were:  one  pastor,  four  deacons,  a  treasurer,  a  clerk, 
the  prudential  committee  of  eight  members,  and  an  examining  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  "the  pastor,  the  deacons,  and  five  brethren."  This  was 
an  amazing  ratio  to  the  total  membership  of  the  church,  then  only  forty- 
seven  members.  The  sexton  of  the  church  was  also  "the  collector  of  the 
pew  taxes,"  a  very  responsible  and  often  trying  position. 

Today,  with  a  membership  between  four  and  five  hundred,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  church  are:  a  minister,  an  assistant  minister,  a  moderator,  a 
treasurer,  a  clerk,  a  sexton,  the  Church  School  superintendent,  a  diaco- 
nate^  of  ten  members,  a  Standing  Committee  of  twelve  members,  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee,  a  Music  Committee,  a  Committee  on  Religious  Ed¬ 
ucation,  the  House  Committee,  a  large  Centenary  Committee,  the  ushers, 
and  last — but  by  no  means  least — the  invaluable  church  secretary.  Miss 
Dorothy  A.  Hickie,  and  her  assistant. 


®  See  Appendix  R  for  a  list  of  the  deacons. 
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Musk  is  the  child  of  prayer,  the  companion  of  religion. 


— Chateaubriand 


HISTORY  OF  Mount  Vernon  Church  would  be  incomplete  with- 


£\,  out  an  appreciation  of  the  church  music,  and  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  loyal  and  valuable  services  of  the  organists,  choir  leaders,  soloists, 
members  of  the  choir,  and  members  of  the  music  committee. 

The  organ  in  the  Ashburton  Place  Church  was  of  the  "largest  class, 
containing  1,550  pipes,  with  three  banks  of  keys,  arranged  for  the  choir, 
swell,  and  great  organ  and  full  pedal  base,”  and  was  in  some  of  its  com¬ 
binations  "unsurpassed  by  any  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  city.”  A 
young  man  was  paid  $25  a  year  for  "blowing  the  organ  bellows.” 

Thomas  Appleton,  the  builder  of  the  organ,  received  $3300  for  "con¬ 
structing  the  church  organ  including  all  materials.”  He  apparently  felt 
that  more  payment  was  due  him,  and  accordingly  requested  that  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee  convey  to  him  a  deed  to  one  of  the  pews  as  "addi¬ 
tional  compensation.”  This  request  was  granted. 

The  organ  in  the  present  church  was  built  in  1892  by  the  George  S. 
Hutchings  Organ  Company  at  a  cost  of  $6325.  In  1917  the  organ  was 
entirely  renovated  by  the  James  Cole  Organ  Company;  modern  electric 
action,  electric  blowing  apparatus,  and  a  new  organ  console  were  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  first  organist  in  the  old  church  was  Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft,^  who  first 
received  $100  for  four  months’  service,  from  January  to  May,  1844.  His 
salary  was  gradually  increased,  reaching  the  maximum  of  $1200  a  year 
in  1861.  With  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  a  short  period,  worked  the  eminent 
Boston  musician,  Lowell  Mason,  who  on  January  9,  1845,  thanked 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  for  his  "generous  and  efficient  aid  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  musical  services  in  the  Society,  during  the  past  year.” 

It  was  Lowell  Mason  who  in  1838  introduced  music  into  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  By  means  of  classes,  schools,  lectures,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  music  for  family  and  Sunday  use,  he  had  awakened  a  prac¬ 
tical  interest  in  music.  His  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  of  Church 
Music  and  his  Manual  of  Instruction  were  accepted  as  texts  by  many 
singing  school  masters. 

^  There  are  no  extant  records  of  the  Music  Committee  of  the  old  church.  The  names  of 
the  organists  have  been  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft 
is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Silas  A.  Bancroft  who  joined  the  church  in  1846. 
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Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft  continued  as  organist  and  director  of  music  until 
i86i.^  Under  his  leadership,  the  Association  of  Young  Men  established 
a  "singing  school”  in  1853.  The  terms  were  "$2.00  for  Gentlemen  and 
$1.00  for  Ladies”  for  a  term  of  twelve  lessons.  The  work  studied  was 
Carmina  Sacra. 

The  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk  was  intensely  interested  in  music,  and 
especially  in  the  establishment  of  singing  schools  where  old  and  young 
shared  in  the  training.  A  musician  himself — he  often  entertained  in¬ 
formally  at  the  parsonage  at  5  Staniford  Street  by  playing  on  his  musical 
glasses — he  was  determined  that  the  music  at  Mount  Vernon  Church 
should  be  of  the  highest  order.  Different  musical  organizations  sought 
his  advice,  and  on  various  occasions,  he  addressed  the  Academy  of  Sacred 
Music  and  the  Music  Teachers  Institute.  He  wrote  several  articles  on 
church  music,  choirs,  and  "the  perversion  of  music.” 

The  music  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  won  recognition  by  contempo¬ 
rary  critics.  Writing  in  1854,  John  Ross  Dix^  recorded: 

As  we  enter,  a  hymn  is  being  very  finely  sung,  one  rich  female  voice  in  par¬ 
ticular  filling  the  building  with  its  delicious  harmony,  and  yet  blending  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  tones  from  other  lips,  distinct  above,  but  not  overpowering 
them.  The  organ,  that  prince  of  instruments,  is  beautifully  played,  and  taken 
altogether,  we  have  seldom  heard  finer  choir  singing  than  that  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  "rich  female  voice”  mentioned  above  may  have  been  that  of  Miss 
Hartwell,  who  in  1847  was  paid  $50  semi-annually  for  her  services  as 
"one  of  the  choir.”  There  is  no  record  how  long  she  continued  in  the 
choir. 

The  soloists  in  the  Ashburton  Place  Church  who  supplemented  the 
choir  from  1847  to  1872  were  Miss  Hartwell,  William  H.  Beckett,  H. 
W.  Barry,  Miss  Allen,  Emma  E.  Donham,  Annie  M.  Granger,  Kate  C.’ 
Broad,  S.  W.  Langmaid,  Mr.  Tucker,  John  H.  Stickney,  Reuben  Ring, 
Henry  Stone,  Andrew  P.  Perry,  Miss  M.  J.  Bernton,  Miss  Annie  J.  Morse, 
George  C.  Folsom,  Miss  C.  A.  Powers,  Mr.  Ora  Pearson,  A.  A.  Foster, 
Miss  Swift,  George  R.  Titus,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Fowle,  Mrs.  Sarah  Shattuck, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  T.  Drake,  G.  W.  Dudley,  Miss  S.  F.  Holmes,  H. 
M.  Mead,  M.  Lewis,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whiting,  George  L.  Hyde,  Jennie  How- 
arth,  and  Mrs.  Wall. 

In  1876  the  Association  of  Young  Men — to  reduce  "the  expenses  of 


^The  organists  in  the  old  church  who  succeeded  Mr.  Bancroft  after  1861  were:  George 
E.  Whiting,  J.  W.  Tufts,  J.  A.  Broad,  George  H.  Powers,,  Carl  H.  F.  Proeschold,  C.  H. 
Smith,  J.  P.  Cobb,  B.  F.  Gilbert,  C.  K.  Ford,  C.  K.  Hawes,  John  C.  Warren,  George  H. 
Ryder,  Mr.  Ackers,  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  Charles  N.  Harris,  and  Miss  Fannie  C.  Berry. 

®  John  Ross  Dix,  Pulpit  Portraits^  p.  239. 
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the  Society” — offered  to  furnish  a  voluntary  choir  for  the  year.  The  As¬ 
sociation  at  this  time  had  over  two  hundred  members,  many  of  whom 
were  good  singers.  The  Prudential  Committee  voted  that  the  young  men 
could  engage  '‘Mr.  Ackers  for  organist  at  $300  a  year,  and  Mr.  Leland 
for  conductor  at  $200  a  year.”  This  voluntary  choir,  supplemented  with 
paid  soloists  whenever  the  finances  warranted,  continued  until  1892.  Mr. 
David  R.  Craig  was  director  of  the  choir,  working  with  the  organist, 
from  1886  to  1892.  Mr.  J.  P.  Tippett  assisted  the  organist  in  the 
new  church  from  1892  to  1896,  as  director  of  the  quartette. 

On  May  9,  1892,  the  Prudential  Committee  voted  not  to  continue  the 
chorus  choir,  but  "to  adopt  a  quartette  as  the  basis  for  the  musical  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  new  church.”  This  quartette — which  sang  from  the  organ  bal¬ 
cony — continued  until  the  present  chorus  choir  was  established  in  1923. 
The  regular  soloists^  from  1892  to  1923  were  Miss  Rose  Stewart,^  Miss 
Minnie  Hayden,  Mr.  C.  E.  Burnham,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett,  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  Mr.  L.  Willard  Flint,  Miss  Ella  M.  Raymond,  Mr. 
Oscar  L.  Huntting,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hamilton  Thornquist,  Mrs.  Estelle  Pat¬ 
terson  Chapman,  Mr.  George  E.  Hills,  Miss  Rosetta  Key,  Miss  Minerva 
Allen,  Miss  Jean  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Durland. 

The  quartette  for  many  years  gave  annual  concerts,  and  also  sang  at 
the  pastor’s  New  Year  reception.  The  first  concert  in  the  new  church 
was  given  on  May  3,  1893.  At  many  of  these  concerts  the  audience  was 
requested  to  join  the  soloists  in  the  singing  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Hawes’ 
original  hymn.  Mount  Vernon,  ’tis  of  thee,  which  she  wrote  for  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  exercises  on  June  i,  1892.  This  custom  of  writing 
original  hymns  began  in  the  old  church,  when  each  year  some  member 
submitted  a  hymn  to  be  sung  at  the  New  Year  reception.  A  hymn,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Julius  A.  Palmer,  the  father  of  Professor  George  H.  Palmer, 
is  extant.  Many  years  later,  in  1914,  Mr.  Albert  Murdoch  and  Mr.  A. 
Vere  Shaw  wrote  respectively  the  words  and  the  music  to  Mount  Vernon 
Fair. 

The  quartette  not  only  sang  at  the  morning  services,  but  also  at  many 
of  the  evening  services  which  were  held  until  1921.  From  1916  to  1920, 
a  volunteer  vested  choir  led  the  evening  hymn  singing  assisted  by  one 
of  the  soloists.  In  1920  and  1921  elaborate  evening  musical  services 
were  held,  at  which  several  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
played.  At  about  this  same  time,  in  the  fall  of  1920,  a  children’s  choir 
was  established  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Marion  L.  Chapin.  This 


■*  This  list  does  not  contain  the  names  of  those  who  sang  for  only  short  periods. 

“  Miss  Rose  Stewart,  who  was  called  "die  kleine  Patti”  by  the  composer,  Franz  Liszt, 
thrilled  the  congregation  for  nineteen  years  with  her  soprano  voice.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  centenary  music  committee. 
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WARNING ! 

All  y*  Good  People  of  thys  Towne. 


This  is  writ  to  let  y®  People  know  that  y*  Old  Folkes  o£  y*  Ancient  Towne 
of  Boston,  on  Mafsachusetts  Bay,  will  holde  . 


A 


Create  Singing 
Meetyng. 


at 


JP arson  Herrick  .hys  JMeetyng- House, 

» 

W**  is  on  y*  Place  ycleped  Ashburton,  near  y*  Bigge  Government  House  with 
y*  high  yellow  roof,  on 

Mp.n4ay  y^  23  day  of  February,  1885, 

[N.  S.] 

Y'  Sexton  will  open  y*  doors  at  early  candle  light  8c  y*  Soundynge  of 
y*  Mufiek  shall  begin  at  a  quarter  to  eight  of  Clock,  &  no  more. 

Y®  Fee  to  come  in  and  hear  y*  Musick  and  get  Some  Supper  will  be 
Three  Shillynge. 

Divers  well  favored  younge  men  before  appointed  will  tell  y*  people 
where  to  sit,  &  y®  men  &  wimhien  folke  can  sit  together  if  soe  minded. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  THIRTY  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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MISS  ROSE  STEWART 
Soprano  soloist  from  1892-1912 


THE  CHILDREN’S  CHOIR  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  MISS  MARION  L.  CHAPIN 

Organized  in  1920 


Photo  by  Barhrnch 

KENNETH  SHAW  USHER,  ORGANIST  FROM  1909-1941 
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children’s  choir,  which  continued  until  1923,  occasionally  sang  in  the 
auditorium. 

In  the  summer  of  1923,  the  present  choir  stalls  were  built  and  the 
organ  console  was  removed  from  the  balcony  to  its  present  location  at 
the  front  of  the  church  adjacent  to  the  choir  stalls.  Among  the  regular 
soloists  connected  with  the  chorus  choir®  since  the  fall  of  1923  have  been 
Mrs.  Laura  Thompson,  Miss  Hope  James,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Boyd,  Mr. 
Russell  P.  Wentworth,  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bullard.  Until  the  fall  of 
1941,  the  quartette,  which  supplemented  the  choir  for  some  ten  years, 
were  Miss  Mae  Taylor,  Mrs.  Madeline  Conant,  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Wellcome, 
and  Mr.  J.  Edmond  Boucher. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  we  come  to  the  appreciation  of  the  or¬ 
ganists  in  the  new  church.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  there  have  been  only 
three  organists:  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Raymond,  who  served  for  sixteen  years 
from  1893  to  1909;  Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher,  who  served  for  thirty- 
two  years  from  April,  1909,  to  June,  1941;  and  the  present  organist, 
Mr.  Melville  Smith,  who  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1941. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Raymond,  before  coming  to  Mount  Vernon  Church, 
had  been  organist  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Hingham,  the  Pope 
Memorial  Church  in  Cohasset,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
East  Weymouth.  At  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  he  was  engaged  to  play 
the  big  organ. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher,  before  his  appointment  in  1909,  had  been 
organist  at  the  First  Universalist  Church  of  West  Somerville,  the  Third 
Universalist  Church  of  North  Cambridge,  and  the  North  Avenue  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  North  Cambridge. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Usher  studied  piano  for  many  years  under  Frank 
Lynes.  He  first  studied  organ  under  Fay  Simmons  Davis,  and  in  1903 
and  1904  he  took  private  lessons  under  Wallace  Goodrich,  now  the 
Dean  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  for  many  years  the 
organist  of  Trinity  Church.  At  Harvard  College,  from  which  Mr.  Usher 
was  graduated  in  1908,  he  studied  organ  under  Professor  Walter  R. 
Spaulding,  and  took  the  major  musical  courses  under  Dr.  J.  K.  Paine 
and  Professor  Converse.  He  studied  in  Paris  in  1908  under  Charles 
Marie  Widor,  the  organist  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  during  this  year  he  had 
close  musical  association  with  Camille  Saint-Saens.  While  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Usher  often  played  the  organ  at  the  American  Church.  In  the  summer  of 
1 91 1  he  studied  under  Dr.  T.  Tertius  Noble  at  York  Minster  Cathedral,  in 
York,  England.  On  many  trips  abroad,  Mr.  Usher  has  played  in  many 


*  For  the  material  concerning  the  choir,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw 
Usher. 
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of  England’s  large  cathedrals,  in  Notre  Dame  and  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris, 
and  in  1929  he  played  the  entire  service  for  the  Cardinal  of  France  at 
Chartres  Cathedral.  This  honor  came  to  him  through  Monsieur  Widor 
of  Paris. 

On  April  8,  1934,  a  special  morning  service’^  was  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Usher’s  twenty-five  years  of  service.  On  this  day,  Mr.  Usher  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautifully  embossed  leather  book  with  parchment  leaves, 
containing  passages  from  the  sermon  of  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf, 
tributes  from  the  Reverend  James  Austin  Richards  and  the  Reverend 
Sidney  Lovett,  and  personal  letters  from  members.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Flood 
gave  Mr.  Usher  a  large  silver  bowl  and  two  silver  vases  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  many  Mount  Vernon  friends.  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Nile  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  silver  bowl  from  the  members  of  the  chorus  choir  and 
quartette.  Because  of  doctor’s  orders,  Mr.  Usher  reluctantly  resigned  in 
1941.  His  many  friends  wish  him  many  years  of  improved  health  and 
happiness. 

The  present  organist,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Usher  in  the  fall  of  1941, 
is  Mr.  Melville  Smith,  the  head  of  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Previous  to  this  appointment,  he  had  been  in  Cleveland  where 
he  was  professor  at  Western  Reserve  University,  organist  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  organist  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Mount  Vernon  Church  welcomes  Mr.  Smith  and,  under  his  musical 
leadership,  faces  a  future  worthy  of  the  past. 


’  Miss  Rose  Stewart,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hamilton  Thornquist,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Hills  as¬ 
sisted  the  chorus  choir  in  this  service. 
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Mount  Vernon  Church  Today 

Mount  Vernon  Church  today  strives  to  keep  life  steady  in  an 

unsteady  world. 

— Carl  Heath  Kopf 

Mount  VERNON  church  today,  under  the  dynamic,  earnest, 
and  enthusiastic  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  is 
vigorous,  active,  and  steadily  growing  in  membership.  The  church  is 
determined  "to  keep  life  steady  in  an  unsteady  world.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  statistics  are  boring  and  "comparisons 
are  odious,”  a  few  details  will  be  given  which,  in  the  light  of  the  fore¬ 
going  history,  are  of  interest.  As  the  beginnings  of  the  church  more  or 
less  depicted  the  thoughts,  customs,  racial  background  and  religious 
heritage  of  a  cross  section  of  Boston  at  that  time,  so  does  a  recent  church 
survey^  picture  a  certain  cross  section  of  the  Boston  of  today. 

In  1842,  most  of  the  members  were  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry, 
with  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  heritage.  Through  the  years,  with 
the  influx  into  the  United  States  of  many  nationalities,  the  old  New 
England  stock  in  Boston  is  no  longer  in  the  great  majority.  Today — as 
is  evidenced  by  the  members  of  the  diaconate  and  standing  committee^ 
— Mount  Vernon  Church  is  a  veritable  League  of  Nations,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Armenian,  Chinese,  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  other  racial 
backgrounds.  This  is  a  healthy  condition  not  only  in  a  democracy  but 
also  in  a  democratic  church.  This  is  truly  America.  These  races,  with 
cultural  backgrounds  so  old  as  and  some  older  than  that  of  the  founders 
of  New  England,  have  contributed  their  share  to  what  we  call  Ameri¬ 
can  culture. 

According  to  this  survey,  there  were  eighteen  denominations  present 
on  October  26,  1941,  including,  in  order  of  per  cent:  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Unitarian,  Lutheran, 
Universalist,  Catholic,  Christian  Disciples,  Community  Union;  All  Prot¬ 
estant,  Evangelical,  United  Church  in  Canada,  Christian  Science  Church, 
Jewish,  Reformed  Church,  Armenian  Church,  and  Seventh  Day  Advent¬ 
ist.  Thirteen  cards  stated  "no  preference.”  At  the  dedication  of  the  new 

^  On  October  26,  1941,  a  parish  survey  was  made  after  the  morning  service,  attended 
by  a  congregation  of  818  people.  The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  80%  of  those  present. 
Of  the  20%  who  did  not  answer,  it  is  assumed  that  many  were  members.  The  results  of 
the  survey  were  compiled  by  Mrs.  Kendall  P.  Horton. 

*  See  Appendix  R  for  officers. 
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church  in  1892,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Edward  Herrick  said,  "Mount 
Vernon  Church  stands  for  religion,  and  not  for  creed.”  Fifty  years  later, 
in  1942,  this  is  an  appropriate  motto. 

Only  a  few*  of  the  above  persons  indicated  that  they  came  from  nearby 
churches,  which  shows  that  Mount  Vernon  Church  is  not  proselyting 
neighboring  churches.  In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
four  per  cent  in  membership. 

Approximately  one  third  of  the  congregation  are  students,  w’ith  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  leading  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one.  The 
other  major  groups  are  homemakers,  business  men  and  women,  doctors 
and  nurses,  teachers,  and  musicians  and  artists. 

Within  two  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  those 
members  in  the  congregation  who  have  become  interested  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  organizations:  the  Dwight  L.  Moody  Bible  Class  for 
men,  the  Young  People’s  Society,  the  Women’s  Association,  the  Mount 
Vernon  Guild  for  women,  the  Olla  Podrida  Club  for  women,  the  Men 
of  Mount  Vernon,  the  Couples  Club,  and  the  School  of  Life.  Ch*er  one 
half  of  the  one  hundred  and  sevent)*-nine  students  present  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Young  People’s  Society.  The  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  tw^o 
to  one.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  congregation  are  married.  This  figure 
is  not  low*  considering  the  large  group  of  young  students  in  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

A  little  over  six  per  cent  of  the  congregation  have  been  coming  to  the 
church  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  the  remainder  have  been  coming 
for  eight  years  or  less.  Two-thirds  of  the  membership  and  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  non-members  have  come  to  the  church  within  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf.  Many  of  the  former  old  members 
have  died;  others  have  moved  out  of  the  state  or  to  the  suburbs.  Most  of 
the  suburbanites  have  continued  their  membership  at  the  church. 

In  general,  this  sur\*ey  show  s  that  Mount  Vernon  Church  has  moved 
forward  with  a  steady  growth  rather  than  with  a  spectacular  leap.  There 
are  no  radical  changes.  The  whole  picture  is  encouraging. 

The  church  w  ill  celebrate  its  one  hundredth  birthday  the  last  w*eek  in 
May,  1942,  beginning  with  Holy  Communion  and  a  centenary  service  of 
worship  by  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf  on  Sunday,  May  24,  The 
text  of  the  sermon  will  be  Can  Christ  Save  This  World?  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  there  will  be  a  centenary  conference  on  "The  Church  and  the 
World,”  with  past  ministers  and  assistant  ministers  as  speakers  and 
leaders.  On  Monday  e\*ening  a  community  service  will  be  held  with  Dr. 
Rufus  M.  Jones  of  the  Friends  Service  Committee  as  the  speaker.  The 
principal  speakers  at  the  diimer  on  Tuesday  evening  will  be  Dr.  Karl  T. 
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Compton,  Dr.  James  Austin  Richards,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Lovett.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  there  will  be  a  pageant,  directed  by  Mrs.  Lillie- Ann  Wer¬ 
ner  Samuels,  based  on  historical  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  church.  On 
Monday,  June  i,  there  will  be  a  birthday  pilgrimage  to  the  Park  Street 
Church,  where  Mount  Vernon  Church  was  organized  on  June  i,  1842; 
then  to  the  Boston  University  Law  School  on  Ashburton  Place,  the  met¬ 
amorphosed  old  church  building;  and  back  to  the  present  church,  with 
concluding  prayers  for  God’s  guidance. 

The  world  in  1942  is  war-torn  and  chaotic,  facing  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  in  many  countries.  In  a  world  such  as  this,  all  churches,  regardless  of 
creed,  have  a  tremendous  task  to  perform,  to  help  build  a  new  world 
order,  founded  on  freedom,  religious  tolerance,  brotherhood,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  for  all.  To  this  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Church  pledges  its  support,  and  faces  a  second  centur)^  worthy  of 
the  heritage  of  the  past. 
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MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH  TODAY 
(Photo  by  Don  Fellows,  taken  Palm  Sunday,  1942) 
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DAVID  OTIS  MEARS’  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  UNDER  DR.  KIRK 

From  David  Otis  Mears,  D.D.,  An  Autobiography,  with  Aiemoir  and  Notes,  by 
H.  A.  Davidson.  Published  by  The  Pilgrim  Press  in  1920 
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RECORD  OF  MEETING  ON  DECEMBER  1 6,  1841. 

There  were  present,  of  the  pastors,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Aiken,  Adams,  Winslow, 
Rogers,  Blagden,  and  Towne,  and  Rev.  Seth  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society ;  of  the  lay  brethren.  Deacons  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Pliny  Cutler, 
Daniel  Safford,  Lewis  T.  Stoddard,  Eliphalet  Kimball,  Lemuel  P.  Grosvenor, 
N.  P.  Rogers,  Charles  Scudder,  Daniel  Noyes,  James  Tufts,  and  Charles  Stod¬ 
dard,  Messrs.  Moses  L.  Hale,  George  W.  Crockett,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Thomas 
A.  Davis,  Charles  W.  Homer,  and  William  W.  Stone. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong  was  called  to  preside,  and  William  W.  Stone  to  act  as 
Secretary. 

Rev.  N.  Adams  led  in  prayer.  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken  stated  the  object  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called,  and  each  individual  present  was  requested  to  express  his 
views  of  the  proposal.  Rev.  Messrs.  Rogers,  Aiken,  Winslow,  Adams,  Blagden, 
Towne,  and  Bliss,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  new  Orthodox  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  in  this  city  should  be  formed  without  delay,  and  that  Rev.  Edward 
N.  Kirk  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  for  its  Pastor,  and  expressed  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  render  any  aid  in  their  power  towards  accomplishing  the  object. 

The  lay  brethren  present  unanimously  coincided  in  these  views,  provided 
satisfactory  assurances  could  be  given  that  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  to 
erect  a  house  of  worship. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss,  a  Committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  to  take  such  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object,  as  they  should  deem  expedient,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Committee. 

The  following  brethren  were  appointed  on  this  Committee: — Rev.  Seth  Bliss, 
Deacons  Pliny  Cutler,  Charles  Scudder,  Charles  Stoddard,  Julius  A.  Palmer, 
Daniel  Safford,  Messrs.  George  W.  Crockett,  Moses  L.  Hale,  and  William  W. 
Stone. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  records  by  the  Secretary,  and  their  adoption 
as  the  doings  of  the  meeting.  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken  led  in  prayer,  and  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Chairman. 

William  W.  Stone,  Secretary. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  CALL  TO  THE  REVEREND  EDWARD 
NORRIS  KIRK,  MARCH  30,  1842. 

To  the  Rev<*  Edward  N.  Kirk, 

Rev^^  &  Dear  Sir, 

You  are  aware  that  there  exists  a  very  strong  desire  among  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  churches  in  this  city,  &  their  Pastors,  that  you  should  accept  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  new  Orthodox  Church  here.  A  meeting  of  the  Pastors,  &  a 
number  of  lay  brethren  from  their  Churches,  was  held  some  month’s  since, 
when  this  measure  was  unanimously  recommended.  A  Committee  was  chosen 
at  that  meeting,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  with  instructions  to  take  such 
action,  as  they  might  judge  expedient,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
That  Committee  have  held  several  meetings  for  consultation  &  prayer,  but  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  have  prevented  their  bringing  the  subject  definitely  before 
you,  until  the  present  time. 

Accompanying  this  communication,  we  present  to  you  the  names  of  several 
Christian  brethren,  from  several  of  the  churches,  who  have  agreed,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  their  signatures,  to  unite  in  forming  a  new  church,  on  condition  of 
your  becoming  their  Pastor.  And  in  their  name  &  behalf,  the  undersigned  have 
been  appointed  a  Committee,  respectfully  to  solicit  of  you  a  compliance  with 
that  condition,  on  which  they  have  united  in  the  enterprise.  Many  of  these 
brethren  are  already  known  to  you,  &  we  may  say  of  them  all,  that  they  are 
united  in  their  views,  &  would  form,  we  believe,  a  harmonious,  active  &  ef¬ 
ficient  church,  coinciding  &  co-operating  with  you  in  such  measures,  as  you 
would  adopt  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  Redeemer’s  Kingdom,  in  this  city, 
&  throughout  our  country  &  the  world. 

The  brethren  interested  in  this  object,  are  well  aware  that  there  are  other 
claims,  &  strong  claims  upon  your  future  labors ; — but  in  their  view,  there  are 
none  so  strong  as  those  which  Boston  now  presents.  Permit  us,  in  their  behalf, 
to  submit  for  your  consideration,  some  of  the  reasons  which  lead  them  to  this 
opinion. 

I.  The  present  position  of  Boston  &  New-England,  in  their  relations  to  our 
country  &  the  world,  are  such  as  to  render  their  immediate  and  entire  evangeli¬ 
zation,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  New  England  considered  merely 
in  a  Geographical,  or  territorial  point  of  view,  and  the  population  of  Boston 
numerically  considered,  may  appear,  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  our  country,  of 
relatively  diminishing  importance. 

Yet  when  we  consider  the  varied  &  powerful  influences,  which  emanate  from 
New  England,  &  pervade  the  whole  land,  the  importance  of  having  those  in¬ 
fluences  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  over-rated.  All  the 
great  social  &  political,  educational,  moral  &  religious  interests  of  the  nation, 
have  been  affected  by  New  England  mind  &  character  to  an  extent  that  has  never 
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been  exaggerated.  The  councils  of  our  Government,  &  its  policy  at  home  & 
abroad  have  ever  felt  the  weight  of  the  voice  of  New-England.  And  never  be¬ 
fore  has  the  extent  &  importance  of  this  influence,  been  more  apparent,  than  at 
the  present  moment.  Our  Cabinet  policy  at  home,  our  diplomatic  influence  at 
the  most  important  Court  in  Christendom,  St.  James,  and  our  national  influence 
over  the  most  extended  empire  in  the  world,  the  Chinese,  bears  the  impress  of 
the  mind  of  the  Sons  of  New  England. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  future,  the  moral  influence  of  New  England  &  Boston 
never  appeared  relatively,  of  such  increasing  importance,  as  at  the  present  time. 
Contiguity  to  Europe,  facility  of  communication  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  western  Valley,  the  influence  of  her  presses,  her  systems  of  education, 
her  religious  institutions,  are  unquestionably  exerting  a  wider  &  more  powerful 
influence,  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  our  land. 

II.  A  position  in  Boston  will  enable  you  to  exert  a  commanding  influence 
over  all  New  England.  Within  a  small  circle  round  the  city,  there  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  200,000  Souls,  homogenious  [sic]  in  character,  &  far  more  accessi¬ 
ble  to  your  influence,  than  perhaps,  any  other,  equally  numerous  portion  of  our 
whole  population.  The  large  cities  &  towns  of  the  interior  are  so  connected  with 
Boston,  intercourse  is  so  constant  &  rapid,  &  the  opportunities  of  influence  so 
continually  recurring,  from  Legislative,  civil  &  religious  convocations  here,  that 
there  is  no  possible  way,  to  reach  so  speedily  &  effectively  all  New  Eng*?  as  from 
Boston  as  a  Centre. 

III.  The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  public  mind  in  the  churches,  &  in  the  com¬ 
munity  generally,  far  &  near,  is  such,  as  to  render  your  presence,  here  in  such  a 
situation,  as  this  measure  contemplates,  peculiarly  desirable.  There  seems  to  be 
a  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  Churches  of  Boston  owe  it  to  themselves  &  to  the 
cause  &  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  to  take  some  decided  onward  step,  while  the 
cloud  of  blessing  that  hangs  over  us,  seems  to  say  to  his  people,  "that  they  go 
forward.”  There  is,  it  is  true,  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  course  that 
is  best  to  be  pursued.  But  the  organization  of  a  new  church,  to  be  under  your 
pastoral  care,  promises  more  than  anything  else,  to  reconcile  &  harmonize  the 
views  &  feelings  of  the  wise  &  good  among  us,  in  vigorously  "holding  forth” 
the  word  of  Life,  &  pressing  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  upon  a  community, 
awakened  &  interested,  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  by  eternal  truth.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  truly  of  great  importance.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable,  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  than  union  &  sympathy,  in  feeling  &  action.  In  this  crisis  of  our 
religious  history,  if  all  the  people  of  God  could  "see  eye  to  eye,”  &  labor  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  "unity  of  the  Spirit”  &  "the  bonds  of”  unfeigned  Christian 
"love,”  we  can  scarcely  place  any  limits  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross,  which 
Faith  would  anticipate  among  us. 

IV.  There  seems  to  be  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  but 
also  in  the  policy  so  to  speak,  which  is  adopted  to  advance  it.  The  children  of 
God  have  been  learning  a  lesson  from  that  "generation”  that  are  "wiser,”  than 
they,  &  are  beginning  to  adapt  their  efforts  and  measures,  to  reach  with  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  the  masses  of  human  Society.  They  are  returning  to  the 
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example,  of  the  * 'Master,”  &  his  earliest  disciples,  of  addressing  themselves 
primarily,  to  those  classes  of  their  fellow  men,  whom  the  "spirit  of  this  world,” 
is  most  prone  to  neglect. 

They  have  seen  it  demonstrated,  that  this  is  the  surest  &  speediest  way  to 
reach  all  classes.  "Every  Valley,”  they  are  beginning  to  exalt,  assured  that  thus, 
every  "mountain  6-  hill,”  shall  be  brought  low.  And  now,  the  organization  & 
progress  of  a  new  church  in  Boston,  under  your  pastoral  care,  pursuing  such  a 
policy  in  this  respect,  as  we  believe  is  in  accordance  with  your  views  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  could  scarcely  fail  to  give 
altogether  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

There  are  two  objections  to  a  compliance  with  this  request,  which  we  an¬ 
ticipate  will  arise  in  your  mind,  on  which  we  would  also  beg  leave  to  make  a 
single  suggestion. 

I.  The  claims  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society.  It  is  not  possible  that  a 
residence  in  Boston,  with  such  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  churches  of  New 
England,  &  elsewhere,  as  you  would  enjoy,  would  enable  you  to  do  quite  as 
much  for  that  great  object  as  in  any  other  way.^  Boston  is  our  nearest  point  to 
Paris.  Why  may  it  not  be  made  for  this  object  also,  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
with  all  the  churches.  There  is  besides  much  intelligence  &  wealth  here,  that  may 
be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  &  enlisted  in  the  noble  work  of  restoring  a 
pure  gospel  to  the  Old  World.  Your  personal  &  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
State  of  things  abroad,  the  civil  &  religious  condition  of  papal  dominions,  & 
your  intercourse  with  our  Churches  here  &  in  the  interior,  &  the  constant  &  di¬ 
rect  transatlantic  communication  from  this  point,  would  seem  to  make  this  a 
most  advantageous  position  to  advance  your  long  cherished  cause. 

II.  The  other  objection  to  which  we  allude,  is,  the  claims  you  may  feel  to  be 
resting  on  you,  to  labor  as  an  Evangelist. 

And  here,  too,  we  would  ask,  whether  the  great  desideration  of  your  labors 
in  this  sphere,  may  not  under  present  circumstances,  be  best  secured  by  locating 
yourself  in  Boston.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the 
ministry  &  in  the  churches,  both  in  New  England  &  out  of  it,  who  are  honestly 
&  conscientiously  opposed  to  that  system.  Many  of  them  are  our  best  &  most 
judicious  men.  The  strength  of  their  opinions  &  objections  is  not  likely  to  di¬ 
minish.  If  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  their  objections  &  difficulties 
can  be  removed,  &  all  or  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  those  labors,  be  secured,  a 
great  point  would  be  attained.  And  does  it  not  permit  of  a  question,  whether  a 
position  here  as  a  Pastor,  with  all  desirable  latitude  for  excursions  &  exchanges, 
would  not  accomplish  both  these  objects.  There  are  not  few,  whose  opinions 
deserve  the  highest  respect,  who  would  rejoice,  in  the  utmost  success  of  your 
labors  in  that  department,  for  which  God  seems  eminently  to  have  fitted  you, 
could  it  be  brought  to  pass,  without  compromising  their  fixed  &  settled  prin¬ 
ciples. 

It  is  in  view  of  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  that  the  brethren  feel 
the  importance  of  this  measure  to  which  they  ask  your  attention.  They  seek 
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only  the  "glory  of  our  Lord  &  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,”  in  the  entire  evangelization 
of  this  city,  &  believe  that  your  agency  in  carrying  out  this  design,  is  full  of 
promise  to  our  Zion,  &  to  the  "coming  Kingdom”  in  the  world. 

It  is  their  hope  &  prayer,  that  the  great  head  of  the  Church  may  lead  you  to  a 
favorable  reply  to  this  communication,  &  in  such  case,  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  the  enterprise  will  be  made,  to  your  satisfaction. 

At  a  convenient  time,  the  Committee  will  be  happy  of  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
fer  with  you  personnally  [sic],  &  more  fully  on  the  subject.  Their  fervent  pray¬ 
ers  will  unite  with  yours,  that  the  ''guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  may  lead  to 
that  decision  which  shall  be  most  for  the  glory  of  God,  &  the  good  of  us  all, — 
Meanwhile  we  are,  in  behalf  of  the  Brethren, 

Yours  respectfully  &  in  Christian  affection, 

Seth  Bliss 
Gorham  D.  Abbott 
Geo.  W.  Crockett 
Tho.  Adams 
W“  W.  Stone 
Daniel  Safford 

Marshall  S.  Scudder  Committee 

Boston  March  30^  1842. 


C 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 


As  adopted  in  1842. 

We  believe. 

That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  the  perfect 
and  only  infallible  revelation  to  man¬ 
kind,  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty. 

And  we  believe,  that  they  teach  us 
these  great  doctrines: — 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  a  Spirit, 
infinite  in  all  natural  and  moral  per¬ 
fections,  existing  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  three  are 
one,  and,  in  all  divine  attributes, 
equal. 


As  amended  Feb.  2,  1844. 

We  believe. 

That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  given  by 
the  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  the 
perfect,  and  only  infallible  revelation 
to  mankind  of  religious  doctrine  and 
duty. 

And  we  believe  that  they  teach  us 
these  great  doctrines — 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  a  Spirit, 
infinite  in  all  natural  and  moral  per¬ 
fections,  existing  as  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  that  these  three  are 
one,  and  in  all  divine  attributes  equal. 
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That  He  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  all  things  therein,  which 
he  preserves  and  governs,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishing  of  his  own  most  wise  and 
holy  purposes. 

That  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God ;  but  that  since  the  first  transgres¬ 
sion,  all  men  have  lost  that  image,  and 
are  ”by  nature,  children  of  wrath.” 

That  it  is  only  by  the  effect  of  a 
free  and  Sovereign  purpose  of  God, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  any  are  restored  to  holiness  and 
the  divine  favor,  and  secured  to  eter¬ 
nal  life. 

That  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to 
give  his  only  begotten  Son  to  be 
”made  flesh,”  to  be  made  under  the 
law,  and  to  die,  the  just  for  the  un¬ 
just  ;  that,  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life. 

That  Salvation  is  fully,  freely,  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  earnestly  offered  to  all 
men,  on  the  conditions  of  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

That  Christ  has  instituted  an  ex¬ 
ternal  and  visible  Church,  whose  seal¬ 
ing  ordinances,  to  the  end  of  time,  are 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper:  that 
Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  all 
who  make  a  credible  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  to  their  infant-chil¬ 
dren;  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be 
administered  only  to  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  been  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

That  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of 
all  the  dead,  both  just  and  unjust. 

That  all  must  stand  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  receive 
a  sentence  of  retribution,  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  that 
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That  man  was  made  in  the  divine 
image;  but  that  since  the  first  trans¬ 
gression,  all  men  have  lost  that  image, 
and  are  by  nature  without  holiness, 
and  alienated  from  God. 

That  it  is  only  by  the  effect  of  a 
free  and  sovereign  purpose  of  God, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  any  are  restored  to  holiness,  and 
the  divine  favor,  and  secured  to  eter¬ 
nal  life. 

That  the  Son  of  God  became  incar¬ 
nate,  and  by  his  obedience,  sufferings 
and  death  upon  the  cross,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  made  a  complete  atone¬ 
ment,  which  forms  the  only  ground 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

That  salvation  is  fully,  freely,  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  earnestly  offered  to  all  men 
on  the  conditions  of  repentance  to¬ 
ward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

That  Christ  has  instituted  an  ex¬ 
ternal  and  visible  church,  whose  seal¬ 
ing  ordinances,  to  the  end  of  time,  are 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper;  that 
Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  all 
who  make  a  credible  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  to  their  infant-chil¬ 
dren;  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be 
administered  only  to  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

That  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of 
all  the  dead,  both  just  and  unjust. 

That  all  must  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  receive 
a  sentence  of  retribution,  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  that 
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the  wicked  will  go  into  punishment, 
and  the  righteous  into  life;  both  of 
which  States  will  be  without  end. 


COVENANT 

In  the  presence  of  God  and  this 
assembly,  you  do  now  solemnly 
avouch  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  your  God,  the 
Supreme  object  of  your  affection,  and 
your  portion  forever.  You  cordially 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  your  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  your  Sanctifier,  Comforter 
and  Guide.  You  cheerfully  devote 
yourselves  to  God,  in  the  everlasting 
covenant  of  his  grace,  consecrating  all 
your  powers  and  faculties  to  his  serv¬ 
ice  and  glory;  and  you  promise,  that 
through  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit, 
you  will  cleave  to  him  as  your  chief 
good,  that  you  will  give  diligent  at¬ 
tendance  to  his  word  and  ordinances, 
that  you  will  seek  the  honor  and  inter¬ 
est  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth,  denying  all  ungodliness  and 
every  worldly  lust,  you  will  live  so¬ 
berly,  righteously  and  godly  in  the 
world. 

You  do  also  now  cordially  join 
yourselves  to  this  Church,  and  engage 
to  submit  to  the  rules  of  government 
and  discipline  which  it  has  adopted; 
to  strive  earnestly  for  its  peace,  edi¬ 
fication  and  purity,  and  to  walk  with 
its  members  in  charity,  faithfulness, 
circumspection,  meekness  and  so¬ 
briety. 

This  you  profess  and  engage. 

(Here  the  members  of  the  Church 
will  rise.) 

In  consequence  of  these  professions 
and  promises,  we,  (the  members  of 


the  wicked  will  go  into  punishment, 
and  the  righteous  into  life;  both  of 
which  states  will  be  without  end.  This 
we  severally  profess  to  believe. 

COVENANT 

In  the  presence  of  God  and  this  as¬ 
sembly,  we  do  now  solemnly  avouch 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  be  our  God,  the  su¬ 
preme  object  of  our  ajffection,  and  our 
portion  forever. 

We  cordially  acknowledge  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  our  Sanctifier, 
Comforter  and  Guide.  We  cheerfully 
devote  ourselves  to  God,  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant  of  his  grace,  con¬ 
secrating  all  our  powers  and  faculties 
to  his  service  and  glory ;  and  we  prom¬ 
ise  that  through  the  assistance  of  his 
Spirit,  we  will  cleave  to  him  as  our 
cheif  [sic]  good,  that  we  will  give 
diligent  attendance  to  his  word  and 
ordinances,  that  we  will  seek  the 
honor  and  interest  of  his  kingdom, 
and  that  henceforth,  denying  all  un¬ 
godliness,  and  every  worldly  lust,  we 
will  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  the  world. 

We  do  also  cordially  join  ourselves 
to  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  called  the 
church  universal,  regarding  ourselves 
henceforward  as  so  identified  with  all 
its  interests,  and  so  unchangeably  in 
covenant  with  it,  that  if  Providence 
removes  us  from  one  branch  of  it,  we 
are  bound  to  connect  ourselves  with 
another,  as  soon  as  we  may  be  able. 

We  do  also  cordially  connect  our¬ 
selves  with  this  church  in  a  more  di¬ 
rect  and  special  union,  engaging  to 
submit  to  the  rules  of  government  and 
discipline  which  it  has  adopted;  to 
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this  church,)  affectionately  receive 
you  to  our  Communion,  and  in  the 
name  of  Christ  declare  you  entitled  to 
all  its  visible  privileges.  We  welcome 
you  to  this  fellowship  with  us  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  our 
part  engage  to  watch  over  you  and 
seek  your  edification,  as  long  as  you 
continue  among  us.  Should  you  have 
occasion  to  change  your  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  seek,  and 
ours  to  grant,  a  recommendation  to 
another  church :  for  hereafter  you  can 
never  withdraw  from  the  watch  and 
communion  of  the  Saints,  without  a 
breach  of  covenant. 

And  now,  beloved  in  the  Lord,  let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  that  you  have 


strive  earnestly  for  its  peace,  edifica¬ 
tion  and  purity,  and  to  walk  with  its 
members  in  charity,  faithfulness,  cir¬ 
cumspection,  meekness  and  sobriety. 

Into  this  covenant  we  severally  en¬ 
ter. 


come  under  solemn  obligations,  from 
which  you  cannot  escape.  Wherever 
you  go,  these  vows  will  be  upon  you. 
They  will  follow  you  to  the  Bar  of 
God,  and  will  abide  upon  you  for¬ 
ever.  The  Lord  guide  and  preserve 
you  till  death,  and  at  last  receive  you 
and  us  to  that  blessed  world  where 
our  love  and  joy  shall  be  forever  per¬ 
fect. 

AMEN. 


D 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
REVEREND  SAMUEL  EDWARD  HERRICK 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

It  having  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  us  to  Himself,  and  to 
the  larger  life  beyond,  our  dearly  beloved  Pastor,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Samuel 
E.  Herrick,  at  the  fullness  of  his  work  here,  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  would 
place  on  record  some  expression  of  its  grateful  appreciation  of  his  noble  char¬ 
acter,  and  worth  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  as  disclosed  in  his  remarkable  service 
of  nearly  thirty-four  years  with  this  Church. 

In  Dr.  Herrick  was  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  greatness,  and  humility 
and  gentleness  of  spirit.  He  was  a  deep  scholar,  a  profound  thinker,  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  a  preacher  with  divine  gifts  and  extraordinary  power,  yet 
"wearing  all  that  weight  of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower."  Deeply  responsive  to 
loving  appreciation,  he  cared  little  for  the  praise  of  men,  for  popularity,  or  for 
fame.  Absolutely  forgetful  of  self,  service  was  the  keynote  of  his  character,  and 
he  rejoiced  as  much  in  serving  the  humble  as  the  great. 

He  gave  his  life,  consciously  and  intentionally,  for  us,  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church,  and  while,  as  he  himself  said,  no  call  for  work  outside  his  own 
people  was  ever  responded  to  by  him  if  it  interfered  with  his  duty  to  them, 
nevertheless  such  calls  upon  him  (many  of  a  personal  nature,  of  which  the 
world  can  never  know)  were  very  frequent,  and  were  met,  with  no  neglect  of 
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his  own  Church,  but  often  at  great  personal  cost  to  himself.  Selfless,  patient, 
and  generous  beyond  measure,  he  gave  his  life  for  his  fellowmen  as  few  have 
done. 

He  held  character  above  all  things  else;  and,  without  respect  of  persons, 
honored  and  loved  men  for  what  they  were,  not  for  their  possessions  or  acces¬ 
sories.  He  proved  by  his  own  life,  what  he  so  faithfully  taught  us,  that  "the  life 
is  the  light  of  men.” 

Hating  sin  as  only  one  of  his  fine  nature  could  hate  it,  none  would  do  more, 
and  few  so  much,  for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner.  In  all  his  teachings,  he  sought 
to  bring  men  to  recognize  God  as  their  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Elder 
Brother,  and  to  show,  by  their  love  for  one  another,  their  true  discipleship  of 
the  Master,  and  their  true  place  in  the  family  of  God. 

He  was  too  great,  too  noble,  too  good,  to  be  more  than  imperfectly  appreci¬ 
ated  even  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best. 

The  Lord’s  beauty  was  upon  him ;  and  singularly  appropriate  to  himself  are 
these  words  which  many  years  ago  he  spake  of  another,  "In  him,  every  widow 
has  lost  a  husband,  every  orphan  a  father,  every  Christian  an  example,  and  every 
human  being  a  friend.” 


February  3,  1905 


Richard  L.  Gay 

Frank  H.  Wiggin 

David  R.  Craig  Committee 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Giver  and  Governor  of  our  lives  to 
recall  to  Himself  the  Reverend  Samuel  E.  Herrick,  D.D.,  for  thirty-three  years 
the  beloved  and  devoted  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  this  society  mourns  as  for  one  held  dear,  but  parted 
from  us  for  a  while,  it  yet  rejoices  in  the  rich  heritage  of  character  and  service 
that  remains  to  it,  the  precious,  imperishable  things  over  which  the  death  of  the 
body  has  no  power.  Dr.  Herrick  was  a  man  of  rare  quality  in  many  ways.  Few 
were  his  equals  in  that  splendid  endowment  of  the  graces  of  both  mind  and 
spirit.  His  life  was  a  benison.  His  death,  coming  so  quickly  as  the  culmination 
of  uninterrupted  service,  was  not  a  lingering  farewell,  but  a  solemn  benediction. 
It  came  as  he  might  have  wished  it  to  come,  and  it  found  him  ready. 

He  possessed  the  vision  of  a  seer  and  the  voice  of  a  prophet.  He  was  an  eager 
searcher  after  truth  and  was  not  afraid  to  welcome  it  when  found,  even  though 
it  might  involve  the  overthrow  of  previous  conceptions  and  make  necessary  a 
readjustment  of  belief. 

He  was  a  leader,  but  he  exacted  no  blind  following.  He  illuminated  the  way ; 
he  strove  to  shed  the  light  of  his  own  leading  upon  every  onward  and  upwaxd 
advance.  He  was  a  firm  but  gentle  guide,  not  a  theological  tyrant  or  dogmatist. 

As  a  preacher  and  teacher  the  clarity  of  his  reasoning  was  only  equalled  by 
the  purity  of  his  diction  and  the  beauty  of  his  style.  The  jewel  and  the  casket 
were  worthy  of  each  other. 
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There  was  no  incongruity  between  the  man  and  his  message.  He  was  digni¬ 
fied,  but  winning,  benignant,  broad  and  tolerant. 

He  judged  men  by  the  strength  he  found  in  them  rather  than  by  their  weak¬ 
ness;  by  the  good  more  than  the  evil.  It  was  not  necessary  that  men  should 
possess  his  own  high  ideals  to  be  attracted  by  him.  There  was  a  charm  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  him.  There  were  inspiration  and  power  in  both  his  life  and  his 
counsel.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  in  warm  and  reverent  affection  in  this 
society  as  long  as  even  one  remains  who  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  his  as- 
quaintance,  which  meant  also  his  friendship. 

The  bereavement  of  its  members  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  stricken  home 
and  family  where  the  love  and  goodness  which  his  life  irradiated  were  con¬ 
stantly  experienced. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records  and  that  an 
engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  with  the  profound  sympathy  of  the  Society. 


E 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  ON  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE 
REVEREND  ALBERT  PARKER  FITCH 

David  R.  Craig  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  Mount  Vernon  Church  has  received  with  profound  regret 
the  letter  of  resignation  of  its  minister.  Rev.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  who  in  the 
course  of  four  years’  service  among  us  in  pulpit  and  parish  has  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  us  all  by  his  thoroughly  able,  energetic,  unselfish  and  devoted  ministry, 
his  eloquent  preaching  and  his  affectionate  sympathy  in  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  affairs  of  all  this  people,  and 

Whereas:  an  invitation  having  come  to  him  to  enter  a  door  of  larger  op¬ 
portunity  and  to  assume  a  still  more  congenial  work,  one  in  which  he  may  more 
effectively  exercise  those  powers  which  have  been  so  blessed  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  this  Church,  and  the  said  call  being  such  as  he  cannot  with 
good  conscience  decline,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  Mr.  Fitch’s  resignation,  and  release  him  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  his  letter  of  February  14,  1909,  and 

Resolved,  That  we  assure  Mr.  Fitch  of  our  deep  sorrow  at  parting  with  so 
strong  a  servant  of  God,  and  of  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  loving  ministry 
of  the  past  four  years,  which  has  infused  new  vigor  into  the  life  of  our  Church, 
assuring  him  also  that  wherever  in  the  Providence  of  God  he  may  be  led,  our 
love  and  our  prayers  will  follow  him  and  his. 

Deacon  Albert  Murdoch  spoke  as  follows: 

In  seconding  Mr.  Craig’s  resolutions  I  would  like  to  say  just  two  words.  The 
first  a  word  of  appreciation  prompted  by  gratitude  and  love.  A  heavenly  vision 
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without  doubt  has  come  to  our  beloved  minister.  It  would  be  wrong  for  him  to 
be  disobedient  to  it.  The  severance  of  the  Pastoral  relationship  must  be  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  harder  for  him  than  for  us,  inasmuch  as  we  each  grieve  for  losing  one, 
while  he  has  to  grieve  for  losing  many.  So  in  his  dilemma  we  sympathize  with 
him — in  his  vision  we  are  coming  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  him,  and  in  his  future 
arduous  task  we  will  pray  for  him  and  rejoice  with  him  in  his  success.  Out  of 
what  is  now  a  cloud  may  come  a  rain  that  will  refresh  all  our  souls  that  both  his 
life  and  ours  may  become  more  abundant.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  coming 
just  when  he  did,  bringing  to  us  all  comfort  and  consolation  just  when  we 
sorely  needed  it.  Taking  up  the  work  of  a  man  we  all  dearly  loved — a  difficult 
place  that  he  has  filled  so  gracefully  and  successfully;  ministering  to  us  in 
spiritual  things  as  his  unusual  prophetic  and  priestly  qualifications  enable  him 
to  do;  taking  the  things  of  God,  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  inter¬ 
preting  them  to  us  in  words  of  life,  he  also  entered  into  our  joys,  sorrows, 
troubles,  and  discouragements,  making  bright  hours  brighter,  sad  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  nights  less  bitter;  in  times  of  trouble  often  bringing  the  sorely  needed  re¬ 
lief,  and  in  days  of  discouragement  sharing  the  load  with  us. 

The  second  word  is  perhaps  more  of  a  prayer  than  a  resolution : — That  we 
may  now  all  be  loyal  to  this  dear  old  Church.  We,  too,  want  to  be  open  to  the 
heavenly  vision.  We  want  by  conference  with  each  other  and  by  earnest  prayer 
to  God  to  be  so  led  in  this  matter  that  the  strong  bond  which  binds  us  together 
may  become  stronger,  that  the  differences  of  our  opinions  may  be  so  gathered 
up  into  one  by  mutual  love,  wisdom  and  forbearance  that  we  soon  may  have  a 
common  vision  that  will  guide  our  choice.  If  we  all  put  ourselves  into  this  atti¬ 
tude  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long.  Waiting  too  long  will  not  be  good  for  us. 
We  are  losing  a  pastor,  but  not  a  true  friend  and  fellow  member  of  the  Church, 
so  together  with  him  let  us  work  and  pray  for  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  wants  us  to  do. 


F 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  ON  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE 
REVEREND  JAMES  AUSTIN  RICHARDS 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

In  moving  to  accede  to  Mr.  Richards’  request  and  accept  his  resignation  I 
do  so  with  a  keen  regret  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  loss  which  I  know  we  all 
feel.  We  have  lived  and  labored  together  as  pastor  and  people  for  eight  and  a 
half  happy  years,  and  our  relationship  has  ever  been  one  of  perfect  harmony 
and  love. 

During  Mr.  Richards’  ministry  the  church  has  grown  in  membership  and  in 
its  activities  and  in  a  deep  realization  of  its  obligation  to  its  immediate  and  the 
greater  community. 
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The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Richards  will  always  be  a  cherished  memory  and  an 
inspiration  to  more  devoted  service  to  the  Master. 

We  feel  and  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Richards  for 
his  devoted  services,  to  us  personally,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  church. 

We  wish  him  every  success  and  happiness  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  Our 
prayers  go  with  him.  While  we  feel  we  shall  sadly  miss  his  personal  presence, 
the  work  which  he  accomplished  in  this  church  and  the  lofty  ideals  of  Christian 
living  he  has  set  before  us,  we  will  remember  and  will  remain  an  abiding  in¬ 
spiration. 

Happy  are  the  people  who  are  to  be  his  people. 

Recommendations  submitted  by  Deacon  George  W.  Mehaffey: 

In  seconding  the  motion  to  accept  the  resignation  of  our  Pastor  it  is  as  Dr. 
Otis  has  just  said ;  it  is  with  keen  regret  and  a  deep  sense  of  our  loss  that  we  do 
so. 

Mount  Vernon  Church  has  been  singularly  blessed  with  only  four  Pastors 
during  its  long  period  of  activity  covering  seventy-six  years,  a  record  of  which 
we  are  very  proud.  It  shows  the  deep  feeling  of  service,  unity,  and  love  that  has 
existed  between  Church  and  Pastors. 

While  we  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Richards  we  also  take  pride  in  the  greater 
and  larger  field  of  service  which  he  is  to  enter.  The  Master  has  called  him  to 
other  activities  and  he  has  answered. 

Mr.  Richards  holds  the  affection  of  all  young  and  old.  The  seeds  of  Truth 
that  he  has  sown  in  our  hearts  will  grow  as  time  passes  on. 

Mrs.  Richards  has  our  love,  as  her  name  is  always  linked  in  our  hearts  with 
that  of  Mr.  Richards.  We  wish  them  happiness  and  success  in  all  their  future 
work. 

Monday,  April  15,  1918. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  ON  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE 

REVEREND  SIDNEY  LOVETT 

Mr.  Reeve  Chipman  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved:  That  it  is  with  deepest  regret  that  Mount  Vernon  Church  of  Bos¬ 
ton  finds  itself  called  upon  to  t^e  action  on  the  resignation  of  its  beloved  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Reverend  Sidney  Lovett.  This  regret  is  coupled  with  a  profound 
appreciation  of  what  his  ministry  of  nearly  thirteen  years  has  meant  to  the 
church. 

It  has  chanced  to  fall  in  an  era  of  changing  thought  in  all  fields  of  life — 
political,  economic,  social  and  religious.  Upon  the  minister  has  fallen  the  im- 
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portant  responsibility  of  assuming  the  leadership  in  adapting  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  church  to  these  new  conditions.  With  steadfast  zeal  and  courage, 
and  with  a  rare  insight  into  and  appreciation  of  the  problem  in  hand,  he  has 
led  us  through  this  period,  ever  pressing  onward  and  upward  to  a  more  nearly 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  mission  with  which  we  as  a  church  have 
found  ourselves  confronted. 

Significant  in  this  program  has  been  the  further  development  of  student  and 
young  people’s  work,  the  establishment  of  Herrick  House,  and  an  evolution 
of  a  form  of  Sunday  morning  worship  making  use  of  a  chorus  choir  as  an 
important  and  integral  element. 

Outstanding  in  the  memory  of  his  parishioners  who  have  encountered  any 
kind  of  trouble  or  sadness  will  ever  be  Mr.  Lovett’s  sympathetic,  comforting 
and  helpful  ministrations.  Of  inestimable  value,  both  to  him  and  to  the  church, 
has  been  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lovett  who  shares  the  affections 
of  the  Church  with  her  husband. 

In  his  appointment  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Yale  University,  however,  we  are 
constrained  to  recognize  a  call  to  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  on  his  part,  from 
which  we  could  not  properly  withhold  him. 

Accordingly,  be  it  hereby  moved  that  the  resignation  of  the  Reverend  A.  Sid¬ 
ney  Lovett  as  pastor  of  this  Church  be  accepted  with  the  deepest  regret  and 
with  the  sincerest  wishes  for  a  ministry  at  New  Haven  crowned  with  continued 
usefulness,  and  success. 

In  motion  duly  made  and  seconded. 

Voted  unanimously  that  said  resolution  be  adopted  and  that  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Reverend  A.  Sidney  Lovett  as  pastor  of  the  Church  be  accepted 
with  the  deepest  regret  and  with  the  sincerest  wishes  for  a  ministry  at  New 
Haven  crowned  with  continuing  usefulness  and  success. 

March  16, 1932. 


H 

ACTING  MINISTERS,  ASSISTANT  MINISTERS,  AND 

MINISTER’S  ASSISTANTS 

No  Assistant  Minister,  1842-1871 

Samuel  E.  Herrick,  Associate  Minister,  1871-1874;  Minister,  1874-1904 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Brown,  Assistant  and  City  Missionary,  1880  (  ?)  -1905 

Miss  Mary  A.  Ballou,  Assistant  and  City  Missionary,  1905-1923;  in  absentia, 
1921-1922;  Hostess  in  Herrick  House,  1923-June,  1924 

Wellington  H.  Tinker,  Associate  Minister,  Sept.,  1908-Sept.,  1909 
Josiah  P.  Dickerman,  Assistant,  Nov.,  1909-June,  1910 
Edward  O.  Ham,  Assistant,  Sept.,  1910- Apr.,  1911 
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Howard  Stowell  Fox,  Assistant,  Sept.,  1911-June,  1913 
A.  Vere  Shaw,  Assistant,  Sept,  1913-June,  1914 
Robert).  Watson,  Assistant,  Sept,  1913-1918 
Miss  Addie  M.  Starrett,  Secretary,  1919-1923 
John  C.  Wiley,  Assistant,  Sept,  1920- June,  1922 

Harold  G.  Jones,  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Sept.,  1922-1923;  Acting 
Minister,  1928-1929 

Samuel  J.  Hocking,  Director  of  Student  Work,  Sept.,  1922-June,  1923 
Miss  Dorothy  A.  Hickie,  Secretary,  1923-ad  multos  annos 
Miss  Helen  Ordway,  Director  of  Social  Activities,  Sept.,  1923-June,  1924 
Miss  Eugenia  Parker,  Director  of  Social  Activities,  Sept.,  1923-June,  1924 
Harry  Nicholson,  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Sept.,  1923-June,  1924 
Harold  B.  Hunting,  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Sept.,  1924-June,  1926 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  Glazier,  Hostess  of  Herrick  House,  Sept.,  1924-June,  1926 
Miss  Margaret  Conant,  Director  of  Student  Work  and  Social  Service,  1924- 

1927 

Robert  P.  Bullard,  Director  of  Student  Work,  Sept.,  1924-Feb.,  1925 
Everett  M.  Baker,  Assistant  Minister  and  Director  of  Student  Work,  1925- 

1928 

Miss  Mary  G.  Perry,  Hostess  in  Herrick  House,  Sept.,  192 6- June,  1935 
Miss  Gladys  Hadley,  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Sept.,  1927-1928 
Miss  Laura  G.  Corlett,  Church  Worker,  Sept.,  1928-June,  1929 
Miss  Miriam  J.  Higgins,  Missionary  in  East  Boston,  Feb.,  1929-June,  1930 
Andrew  Burns  Chalmers,  Associate  Minister,  1929-1931 
William  Russell  Bennett,  Associate  Minister,  Dec.,  1929-Dec.,  1930 
Walter  P.  Brockway,  Student  Worker,  Sept.,  1930-June,  1931 
Edwin  E.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Associate  Minister,  Sept.,  1931-June,  1932;  Acting  Min¬ 
ister,  June,  1932-June,  1933 
Carl  J.  Webb,  Clinical  Minister,  Sept.,  1936-June,  1938 
H.  Edgar  Pray,  Director  of  Student  Work,  Sept.,  1936-Dec.,  1937 
Richard  Schoonmaker,  Director  of  Student  Work,  Dec.,  1937-June,  1938 
Keith  G.  Kanaga,  Minister's  Assistant,  Sept.,  1938-Jan.,  1941 
Arlan  A.  Baillie,  Assistant  Minister,  Sept.,  1941 -ad  multos  annos 
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LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM 
THE  REVEREND  WELLINGTON  H.  TINKER 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

December  11,  1941 

Dear  Friends: 

While  my  work  in  Mount  Vernon  Church  covered  only  a  few  months — ten 
in  active  service — I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  the  unfailing  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration  with  which  my  humble  efforts  were  received.  To  men¬ 
tion  names  is  hardly  fair  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recording  my  special 
gratitude  to  Miss  Ballou.  To  her  fell  the  task  of  acquainting  the  new  minister 
with  the  city  of  Boston — think  of  it — not  to  mention  the  answering  of  count¬ 
less  other  questions,  but  her  patience  never  failed  and  her  judgment  seemed 
always  so  fair  and  so  wise.  To  work  with  her  and  Dr.  Fitch- was  a  rare  privilege 
that  I  have  always  cherished. 

Among  my  memories  of  the  work  at  Mount  Vernon  Church,  I  recall  espe¬ 
cially  the  Saturday  evening  visits  that  members  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
made  with  me  each  week  for  ten  consecutive  weeks.  We  carried  flyers  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  the  Church,  while  visiting  the  hotels,  the 
stores,  and  the  saloons,  which  in  1908-09  were  not  very  far  from  the  Church. 
We  were  always  treated  with  respect  and  often  would  stop  and  talk  with  per¬ 
sons  who  seemed  interested. 

Following  the  regular  Sunday  evening  preaching  service,  open  forums  were 
held  in  the  Prayer  Meeting  Room  where,  of  course,  many  questions  were 
asked.  After  the  question  period  Dr.  Fitch  would  often  invite  a  few  of  the 
most  interested  questioners  to  lunch  with  us.  The  meetings  were  very  well 
attended  and  apparently  appreciated. 

I  cannot  close  this  message  without  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Deacons  and  Trustees  and  especially  to  the  young  people  of  that  day — in  the 
Mount  Vernon  Church.  Many  years  have  passed  since  1908-09  but  I  cannot 
recall  any  working  period  of  my  life  that  gave  me  greater  joy  and  satisfaction 
than  those  ten  months  of  work  and  fellowship  with  the  members  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church. 

Cordially  and  gratefully, 

Wellington  H.  Tinker 
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LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  C.  WILEY 

First  Baptist  Church 
Jamaica,  New  York 
July  21,  1941 

Dear  Members  and  Friends  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  : 

It  is  a  source  of  sincerest  joy  and  happiness  to  know  that  you  are  celebrating 
your  one  hundredth  anniversary  as  a  strong  and  useful  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
My  hearty  congratulations  and  my  confidence  that  you  are  finding  strength 
and  courage  for  the  "second  hundred”  that  lies  ahead  in  the  realization  of  the 
uplifting  and  rewarding  service  which,  together  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  un¬ 
seen  witnesses,  you  have  thus  far  rendered  for  His  Kingdom. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  as  a  very  amateurish  and  inexperienced  theological 
student,  I  was  welcomed  by  you  with  unusual  kindness  as  a  member  of  your 
Church  family  and  as  a  bungling  student  assistant  to  your  pastor  at  that  time,  the 
Reverend  Sidney  Lovett.  For  two  years,  from  1920  to  1922,  I  had  the  rich 
pleasure  of  sharing  your  warmhearted  fellowship  and  also  the  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  of  trying  out  for  the  first  time  my  fledgling  efforts  in  Sunday  School 
teaching,  boys’  club  work,  and  young  people’s  activities.  Occasionally  I  led 
a  midweek  service,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  with  fear  and  trembling  I 
occupied  the  pulpit  at  an  evening  service. 

For  the  patient  and  forgiving  generosity,  for  the  unfailing  confidence,  and 
for  the  staunch  friendship  of  Sidney  Lovett  in  those  days  of  my  very  "green¬ 
horn”  service  I  will  never  cease  to  be  grateful;  and  the  exposure  I  had  during 
that  time  to  his  contagious  qualities  of  understanding,  integrity,  and  lovable 
consecration,  especially  his  ever-inspiring  friendship  with  young  people, 
has  not  been,  I  trust,  entirely  futile  in  my  experience. 

The  atmosphere  of  genuine  Christian  friendship  which  Mount  Vernon 
Church  threw  around  my  timid  endeavors,  together  with  the  many  personal 
evidences  of  kindness  and  trust  by  individual  members  .  .  .  were  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  introduction  into  Christian  service  for  me.  And  now,  after  eighteen 
years  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  I  am  "of  my  own  free  will  and  accord”  about  to 
return  to  the  Congregational  Communion  which  so  graciously  allowed  me  to 
embark  upon  my  first  efforts  in  the  Christian  ministry.  For  in  September  of 
this  year  I  am  taking  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Mission  Hills  Congregational 
Church  of  San  Diego,  California^  Thus  it  may  be  that  through  these  years  of 
the  pastorate  of  two  Baptist  Churches  and  amidst  rewarding  experiences  among 
this  devoted  Christian  body,  I  have  been  feeling  unconsciously  the  pull  of  that 
branch  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  of  which  you  at  Mount  Vernon  are 
so  inspiring  representatives. 

May  God  richly  bless  you  as  individuals  and  as  a  Church  as  you  go  out  into 
the  second  hundred  years  of  service  and  witness  for  Christ.  And  particularly 
do  many  of  us  thank  God  for  a  Church  like  Mount  Vernon  which  during 
our  student  days  made  the  Christian  religion  a  joyous,  and  inspiring,  and  a 
very  challenging  experience  in  our  lives. 

Cordially  and  gratefully  yours, 

John  C.  Wiley 
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DR.  KIRK’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Dr.  Kirk  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1820.  Nassau  Hall,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  was  a  large  building  erected  in  Princeton  after  the  college  removed 
there  in  1757.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  William  III  of  the  House  of  Nassau 


GEORGE  H.  BRADFORD 
Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee, 
1887-1911 


JOHN  G.  HOSMER 

Clerk  and  treasurer,  1907-1909 
Treasurer  1909-1910 


MISS  SERENA  FRANCES  PERRY 
(1846-1940) 


MRS.  GEORGE  WASHBURN 
(nee  Henrietta  Lorraine  Hamlin) 


EDWARD  SOUTHWORTH 
HAWES 
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LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM  THE  REVEREND  HAROLD  G.  JONES 

Plymouth  Congregational  Church 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
December  1,  1941 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church: 

It  is  with  genuine  joy  that  I  send  hearty  greetings  to  you  on  the  occasion  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Mount  Vernon  Church.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  put  into  words  what  Mount  Vernon  Church  and  its  devoted  members  have 
meant  to  me.  I  came  to  know  the  church  first  in  1922,  when  as  a  senior  in 
college,  I  became  Director  of  Religious  Education.  The  year  which  followed 
was  one  of  the  happiest  in  my  whole  life.  To  be  an  Assistant  to  Sidney  Lovett 
was  in  itself  a  great  privilege  and  I  will  never  forget  his  kindness  and  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  many  ways  in  which  he  set  before  me  the  example  of  a  "good  min¬ 
ister  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  addition  to  my  duties  in  the  church  school,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  morning  services  .  .  .  and  of  sharing  in 
the  Young  People’s  Society  which  was  under  the  genial  leadership  of  Sam 
Hocking  and  Isabel  Meldrum  and  a  host  of  others.  .  .  .  What  fun  we  had 
together  with  Uncle  Sid  and  Aunt  Esther  and  Uncle  Albert  Murdoch  giving 
the  society  a  delightful  flavor  and  spirit  all  its  own.  .  .  . 

And  what  glorious  doors  of  friendship  were  opened  to  me  as  I  came  to 
know  Madame  Washburn  and  Dr.  George  H.  Washburn,  the  Misses  Hawes, 
Miss  Herrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mehaffey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chipman,  Mr.  James  W. 
Craig,  and  a  host  of  others. 

It  was  naturally,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  I  came  to  the  end  of  my 
year  of  service  and  left  for  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University.  In  1925, 
when  I  received  my  degree  there,  I  was  ordained  at  my  home  church  in  Roslin- 
dale  and  Sidney  Lovett  was  good  enough  to  take  part  in  my  ordination.  Then 
in  October,  when  I  married  one  of  my  Boston  University  classmates,  we  both 
agreed  that  Mount  Vernon  Church  was  the  place  for  our  wedding,  and  so  the 
ceremony  was  performed  there  by  Mr.  Lovett,  with  Mr.  Usher  at  the  organ 
and  with  the  reception  at  Herrick  House. 

Three  happy  years  followed  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Plymouth  Church  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  with  fleeting  visits  to  the  church  we  had  both  come 
to  love  so  dearly,  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1928,  a  letter  came  to  me,  .  .  . 
stating  that  Mr.  Lovett  had  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence,  and  asking 
if  I  would  consider  being  Acting  Pastor.  ...  We  arrived  in  July,  and  I  say 
"We”  advisedly  and  with  a  capital  letter,  for  we  had  our  seven-months’  old 
son  with  us,  and  soon  after  our  arrival  he  was  baptised  by  Mr.  Lovett.  .  .  . 

The  memories  of  our  experiences  during  the  winter  of  1928-1929  are  of 
course  many.  They  centered  naturally  in  the  first  place  around  the  worship  of 
the  Sanctuary.  One  cannot  worship  in  Mount  Vernon  Church  without  being 
aware  of  a  certain  atmosphere  which  tends  to  make  all  impressions  rich  in 
spiritual  meaning  and  even  luminous  with  the  Divine  Presence.  The  services 
under  the  succession  of  a  series  of  devout  leaders  in  the  art  of  worship  had 
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become  very  meaningful,  and  when  I  sought  to  lead  I  often  had  a  feeling  of 
being  led  and  upheld.  The  music  was  no  small  element  in  this  experience. 
Kenneth  Shaw  Usher  is  one  of  the  most  amazingly  versatile  organists  and 
choir  directors  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  choir  was  always  a  joy  to  hear'  and 
to  work  with  in  the  conduct  of  the  worship.  .  .  . 

Almost  before  we  realized  it,  spring  came  and  our  ministry  drew  to  a  close. 
In  June  we  were  called  to  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven, 
and  as  this  letter  is  being  written,  are  well  on  the  way  to  our  thirteenth  year 
here.  Much  to  our  delight  several  years  after  we  came  here,  Mr.  Lovett  was 
called  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Yale  University,  and  it  has  been  a  great  joy  to  have 
him  here  and  see  Christian  work  for  students  go  forward  under  his  far¬ 
sighted  leadership. 

Last  spring  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Mount  Vernon  once  more  and  of 
thus  knowing  beyond  doubt,  that  under  the  gifted  and  inspiring,  and  always 
delightful  and  friendly  leadership  of  Carl  Heath  Kopf  the  church  continues 
to  serve  with  rare  fidelity  and  tremendous  influence  the  people  of  Boston/  and 
the  thousands  of  students,  who  throng  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  Indeed  I 
do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  inspiring  congregation  than  the  one  that 
greeted  me  on  that  May  Sunday  last  spring. 

And  so  on  this  significant  occasion,  Mrs.  Jones  joins  me  in  wishing  for  the 
church  we  love  so  dearly,  a  continuance  in  all  its  fullness  of  the  glorious  min¬ 
istry  of  the  past,  and  an  even  greater  witness  to  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ. 

Cordially  yours, 

Harold  G.  Jones 


LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM 
THE  REVEREND  HAROLD  B.  HUNTING 

Greenfield,  New  Hampshire 
February  23,  1942 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church: 

I  was  on  the  staff  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  for  two  years,  beginning  in  the 
autumn  of  1924,  and  had  charge  of  the  Sunday  School,  in  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Lovett  and  the  Religious  Education  Committee.  My  work  was  interrupted 
by  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  kept  me  in  bed  from  January  to 
June  of  1925.  During  much  of  this  time  I  was  delirious,  and,  (so  they  told  me 
afterwards)  several  times  at  the  point  of  death  or  even  given  up  for  dead. 
During  those  months  Mr.  Lovett  was  my  wife’s  chief  tower  of  strength.  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  not  be  alive  today,  if  he  had  not  kept  up  her  courage.  Day 
after  day  he  drove  out  to  Sharon,  where  we  were  then  living.  I  myself  recall 
vividly  the  night  when  he  came  into  my  sick-room  about  midnight  and  read 
to  me,  (relieving  my  wife) .  Afterward  I  was  told  that  the  doctor  did  not  ex- 
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pect  me  to  live  till  morning,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  heart  failure,  and  that 
the  only  chance  was  to  keep  me  from  panic  in  case  I  did  not  sleep. 

Kindness  like  that  is  not  forgotten.  I  shall  always  think  of  Mount  Vernon 
as  the  most  truly  Christian  church  I  have  ever  known — as  a  church  which  had 
the  wisdom  and  insight  to  choose  a  man  like  Mr.  Lovett  as  its  pastor,  and  to 
stand  loyally  behind  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  leadership.  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  still  the  same  kind  of  a  church,  even  though  conditions  may  not  be  the 
same,  and  the  onrushing  years  have  brought  new  leaders,  and  (probably)  in 
considerable  measure  new  followers.  May  it  always  be,  in  the  future  as  today 
and  in  the  past,  a  truly  Christian  church. 

Harold  B.  Hunting 

LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM 
THE  REVEREND  EVERETT  M.  BAKER 

American  Unitarian  Association 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
December  26,  1941 

Dear  Friends: 

Memories  are  always  associated  with  a  song,  a  person  or  a  place.  It  is  good  to 
have  the  same  happy  cherished  memories  quickened  by  all  three.  So  it  is  with  us. 
We  remember  the  choir  with  whom  Helen  sang  every  Sunday  while  I  helped 
Sidney  Lovett  with  the  conduct  of  the  worship  service,  Marjorie  Holmes 
Gillette’s  nod  which  controlled  their  uprising  and  their  down-sitting,  and 
Kenneth  Shaw  Usher’s  rousing  enthusiasm. 

But  there  were  other  songs:  Juanita,  O  Sole  Mio,  America  the  Beautiful, 
sung  by  the  Y.P.S.  members  in  Herrick  House  on  Sunday  nights  after  the 
meetings  and  discussions.  And  we  remember  Bob  Bullard  leading  the  Christ¬ 
mas  carols,  and  Christmas  Eves  on  Beacon  Hill  when  in  the  snow  there  was  an 
air  of  quiet  loveliness  at  that  time  and  place. 

We  remember  the  living-room  at  Herrick  House  and  that  great  window 
looking  out  over  the  Charles. 

We  remember  the  church,  the  missionary  suppers,  auctioning  the  Ford  for 
Mr.  Neipp  in  Africa,  decorating  for  Christmas,  and  the  redecoration  of  the 
chancel.  (I’ve  always  wanted  to  look  behind  the  panels  to  see  the  "saints” 
again.  Some  day  they  will  be  discovered.  They,  like  other  saints  who  are  no 
longer  seen  by  those  who  worship  in  the  church,  are  still  there  in  my  memory. 
Isaac  Williams  is  only  one  I  shall  not  forget.)  It  was  in  the  vestibule  Helen 
and  I  met,  and  in  that  chancel  we  were  married. 

It  is  friendship  that  always  prompts  the  happiest  of  memories.  Again  we 
were  richly  blessed.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  indirectly  from  General 
Lee  and  Bill  Shao  in  China  after  several  years  of  silence — ^good  friends  they 
will  always  be.  The  privilege  that  was  ours  to  meet  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  our  time  as  they  came  week  after  week  to  speak  to  the  Y.P.S.  and  stayed 
the  night  in  Herrick  House  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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But  greatest  of  all  was  our  friendship  with  Sidney  and  Esther  Lovett.  That 
for  us  both  gave  life  a  new  purpose  and  a  grander  view. 

Out  of  our  brief  experience  in  Mount  Vernon’s  long  history  we  draw  long, 
long  happy  thoughts.  May  the  future  bring  to  others,  ministers  and  people, 
old  and  young,  as  great  good.  We  could  wish  no  more. 

Faithfully, 

Everett  M.  Baker 

LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM 
THE  REVEREND  ANDREW  BURNS  CHALMERS 

Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
Smith  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
December  19,  1941 

Dear  Friends  : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  add  my  word  of  salutation  and  best  wishes  to  the 
many  you  are  receiving  on  the  occasion  of  your  One  Hundredth  Anniversary. 
Among  the  innumerable  people  who  have  gained  much  from  association  with 
Mount  Vernon  Church  I  am  one  who  feels  especially  indebted  to  it. 

Outstanding  in  my  memory  of  the  years  1929-31,  when  I  was  associate 
minister,  is  the  resourceful  and  dedicated  ministry  of  Sidney  Lovett.  I  had  the 
unforgettable  opportunity  of  seeing  the  influence  and  blessing  of  his  many- 
sided  work — ^his  mastery  of  the  living  elements  in  liturgical  worship,  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  prayer  and  thought,  his  endless  capacity  for  friendship  with  all  people, 
his  rare  and  special  gifts  with  students.  The  early  morning  communion  serv¬ 
ices,  the  student  choir  and  Mr.  Usher’s  beautiful  playing  and  leadership  at  the 
organ,  the  invaluable  contribution  of  Herrick  House  to  young  people  of  all 
nationalities,  the  missionary  institutes — how  clearly  these  definite  and  precious 
gifts  of  the  Church  stand  out.  Back  of  all  and  making  all  possible  were  the 
devotion,  hard  work,  and  vision  of  the  Deacons,  the  Standing  Committee  and 
other  responsible  groups  in  the  Church.  Those  whose  span  of  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  extended  back  so  far,  bearing  the  problems  and  shaping 
the  direction  of  the  whole  enterprise,  displayed  so  much  Christian  charity  and 
belief  toward  any  effort  which  sought  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  Washburn,  the  Misses  Hawes,  Mrs.  Craig,  Miss  Herrick  and 
many  others  gave  wise  perspective  as  well  as  encouragement  to  the  work  of 
the  moment. 

As  I  knew  Mount  Vernon  Church,  one  of  its  problems  was  that  of  ful¬ 
filling  its  opportunity  of  ministering  to  individuals  in  an  increasingly  im¬ 
personal,  urban  setting.  This  it  did  do.  Families  recently  come  and  perhaps  liv¬ 
ing  only  temporarily  in  the  neighborhood  found  welcome  and  inspiration  at 
Mount  Vernon.  So  this  fundamental  ministry  to  individuals  was  always  there, 
supplemented  by  significant  social  work  and  liberal  leadership  in  civic  and 
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world  problems.  The  Church  stands  as  ”a  champion  of  personality  in  a  seem¬ 
ingly  impersonal  world.” 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  ordained  at  Mount  Vernon  Church,  in  a  way 
and  in  a  fellowship  for  which  I  will  always  be  grateful.  Mrs.  Chalmers  and  I 
were  fortunate,  too,  in  representing  Mount  Vernon  Church  at  Chilesso  in 
Portuguese  West  Africa  (Angola)  in  May  and  June  of  1930.  There  we  saw 
at  first  hand  the  inspiring  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp,  and  enjoyed  their 
gracious  hospitality.  There  we  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church  in  Africa  and  brought  home  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  in  Boston  a 
key  to  the  front  door.  The  outreach  of  this  Church  in  the  varied  and  effective 
missionary  work  in  Africa  was  impressive  indeed  and  serves  in  these  days  to 
make  vivid  for  us  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  mankind  "that  they  all  may  be  one.” 

We  send  best  wishes  and  thoughts  of  gratitude  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  at 
this  time.  With  the  inspiration  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Kopf’s  leadership,  with 
full  strength  you  enter  your  second  century  where  your  Christian  witness  and 
service  will  be  needed  as  never  before. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Andrew  Burns  Chalmers 

LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM  THE  REVEREND  EDWIN  E.  AIKEN,  Jr. 

Bethany  Christian  Congregational  Church  . 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 

May  30,  1941 

Dear  Friends: 

I  am  very  glad  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  upon 
the  completion  of  its  hundred  years  of  vigorous  life  and  history.  No  one  who 
has  ever  felt  its  warmth  and  known  its  friendship  can  ever  forget  the  joy  that 
came  from  association  with  it.  The  years  go  by  and  the  faces  change  but  the 
memories  remain.  Neither  time  nor  space  can  extinguish  them. 

My  first  real  association  with  the  church  began  in  the  fall  of  1930  when  I 
came  to  live  in  Herrick  House.  At  that  time  I  had  no  official  connection  with  it, 
I  was  simply  one  of  those  residing  at  490  Beacon  Street.  During  that  year  I 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  church  chiefly  through  the  Young  People’s  Society. 
That  organization  was  finely  led  and  ably  advised.  Its  program  was  rich.  It 
offered  the  young  people  a  variety  of  religious  thought  and  activity  that 
stamped  it  at  once  as  one  of  the  best  societies  conceivable.  Such  a  group  with 
such  leadership  and  such  a  plan  of  procedure  was  bound  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  anyone  who  was  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  needs  and  problems 
of  youth  projected  against  the  background  of  the  world’s  life. 

So  great  was  this  impression  that  when  the  invitation  to  become  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  came  from  Sidney  Lovett,  there  was 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  it.  During  that  year  the  program  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  achieved  even  greater  heights,  due  to  the  calibre  of  speakers 
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secured  largely  through  the  vision  and  action  of  Burns  Chalmers,  to  whose 
position  I  now  succeeded.  But  more  than  any  other  single  thing  the  year  was 
enriched  by  the  association  with  Sidney  Lovett.  Those  who  have  had  that  privi¬ 
lege  in  Mount  Vernon  Church  were  better  ever  after. 

In  September  of  1932  Sidney  Lovett  ended  his  ministry  at  this  church,  be¬ 
coming  Chaplain  of  Yale  University.  It  fell  to  me,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
church,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  Acting  Minister.  During  the  year 
the  parish  program  continued  much  as  before  with  some  diminution  in  tempo. 
The  search  for  a  new  minister  was  an  absorbing  activity  for  many  months, 
happily  culminating  in  the  choice  of  Carl  Heath  Kopf  whose  leadership  has 
been  superb.  In  September  of  1933  he  assumed  the  direction  of  this  historic 
church.  .  .  . 

To  mention  all  the  names  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  people  who  made 
those  years  in  many  ways  so  delightful  would  be  impossible.  To  give  some  and 
omit  others  would  be  invidious.  But  there  is  one  which  can  be  written  here 
and  who  would  say  us.  Nay?  That  is  the  name  of  ''Cap”  Halstead,  our  kind- 
hearted  and  irrepressible  sexton  of  those  and  other  years.  He  has  crossed  the 
shining  river;  we  see  him  no  more,  but  in  memory  he  is  still  with  us.  We  still 
hear  his  hearty  laugh,  we  still  see  his  jovial  expression,  we  still  feel  his 
strong  hand-shake.  He  was  as  efficient  a  sexton  as  any  church  ever  had,  but  he 
was  more  than  this,  he  was  a  great  and  true-hearted  friend. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  could  have  had  some  share  in  the  life  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church  in  its  first  century.  I  hope  that  its  second  may  be  even  better  and  happier.  - 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edwin  E.  Aiken,  Jr. 

LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM  THE  REVEREND  CARL  J.  WEBB 

26  Temple  Place 

Boston,  Mass. 

January  9,  1942 

My  Dear  Friends  : 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  greet  the  many  friends  and  to  salute  the  noble  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Mount  Vernon  Church. 

Many  know  her  history  better  than  I,  but  few  could  love  her  more.  Two  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  spent  within  her  sacred  walls.  When  I  came  to 
be  Carl’s  assistant,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  "Clinical  Minister,”  he  told  me: 
"Human  need  is  your  field.  The  sky  is  the  limit,  and  we  are  back  of  you  one 
hundred  per  cent.”  This,  I  believe,  bespeaks  the  true  spirit  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church. 

Mount  Vernon  Church  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  personal 
counseling.  Its  ministers  have  been  noted  for  their  sympathetic  understanding 
of  human  problems  and  their  willingness  to  make  themselves  available  for 
individual  conferences.  The  need  and  value  of  counseling  was  especially  em- 
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phasized  during  1936  to  1938  while  I  was  privileged  to  serve  the  church  ex¬ 
clusively  as  the  "Clinical  Minister.” 

Certainly,  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  church  today  is  a  ministry  trained 
to  deal  effectively  with  those  individuals  who  find  the  adjustments  to  life  dif¬ 
ficult.  Because  I  consider  the  confidence  of  those  individuals  who  confided  their 
problems  to  me  as  a  sacred  trust,  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  our  confer¬ 
ences  were  helpful.  Many  of  a  minister’s  most  valuable  contributions  to  his 
people  cannot  be  included  in  his  "annual  report.” 

I  have  seen  many  changes  and  improvements  in  the  church  and  have  been 
delighted  to  see  it  constantly  expanding  in  members  and  in  its  scope  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

And  now,  as  Mount  Vernon  closes  her  first  100  years  of  service  in  the  dark¬ 
est  days  in  the  history  of  civilization,  may  she  begin  the  first  year  of  her  sec¬ 
ond  century  of  service  with  invincible  courage.  The  dawn  of  a  new  day  is 
breaking  and  I  am  sure  Mount  Vernon  Church  will  do  her  part  to  make  this 
new  day,  "the  day  of  the  Lord”  wherein  tmth  and  justice  shall  reign  under 
the  banner  of  love  and  goodwill  toward  all  men. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  J.  Webb 

LETTER  OF  GREETING  FROM  THE  REVEREND  ARLAN  A.  BAILLIE 

Mount  Vernon  Church 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
February  14,  1942 

Dear  Members  and  Friends  of  Mount  Vernon  Church: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  extend  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  Church  on  her 
one  hundredth  birthday.  To  one  who  has  so  recently  come  among  you,  the 
vigorous  life  and  character  of  the  Church  are  especially  apparent.  To  be  a 
part  of  that  life  would  be  an  honor  at  any  time,  but  seems  more  so  at  this 
Centenary  and  at  a  time  when  our  world  is  so  much  in  need  of  Christ’s  Church. 

The  story  of  Mount  Vernon’s  past  is  so  well  told  in  these  pages  that  it  needs 
no  commentary  beyond  the  witness  of  its  own  words.  The  significance  of  w'hat 
Mount  Vernon  means  to  the  present  generation  is  well  shown  in  the  lives  of 
her  own  faithful  people.  May  the  future  hold  even  more  for  us  and  for  those 
who  will  follow  after,  that  coming  generations  may  look  back  upon  a  Church 
as  great  in  the  next  century  as  it  has  been  in  the  one  past. 

The  high  task  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  a  troubled  and  needy  world  is  one 
that  cannot  be  lost.  So  may  God  bless  to  us  this  work  of  our  hands  and 
hearts,  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  may  be  lifted  high  over  our  Church  and  ever 
draw  men  to  Him. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Arlan  A.  Baillie 
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MEMOIR  OF  A  LIFE  IN  AFRICA 

by 

The  Reverend  Henri  A.  Neipp 

A  STRONG  missionary  spirit  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church,  resulting  in  the  adoption  and  support  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Hance,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  American  Board  in  1870 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Zulu  Mission,  East  Africa. 

Miss  Hance  was  given  the  name,  "A  Princess  of  the  People,”  by  the 
warlike  Zulu  tribe,  while  the  missionaries,  called  her  "a  real  man.”  Her 
tremendous  zeal  as  school  teacher,  matron  of  boarding  school,  her  work 
among  women  and  children,  also  her  direct  church  work,  brought  her  to 
the  place  of  head  of  a  Mission  Station.  In  her  book  she  mentions  a  great 
revival  brought  about  through  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Weaver,  a  lay 
preacher  from  England,  who  had  been  converted  during  Dwight  L. 
Moody’s  meetings. 

Zululand  is  now  a  civilized  country,  with  roads,  railroads,  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  The  beautiful  coastal  city  of  Durban  is  a  healthful 
place,  with  modern  institutions.  Although  the  native  Zulus  are  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  white  population,  the  English  Government  has  neverthe¬ 
less  provided  for  their  maintenance  and  welfare. 

After  twenty-nine  years  of  strenuous  missionary  work.  Miss  Hance — 
this  dear  servant^  of  God — was  cruelly  gored  by  an  infuriated  bull.  The 
injuries  received  at  this  time  compelled  her  to  return  to  America  in  1899. 
She  spent  some  years  at  the  Clifton  Spring  Sanitorium,  New  York,  pass¬ 
ing  to  her  reward  in  1920. 

After  the  worthy  missionary  contribution  of  Miss  Hance  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Church  of  God  in  East  Africa,  in  1910  Mount  Vernon 
Church  began  an  even  more  extensive  work  at  Chilesso,  Angola,  in  West 
Africa,  where  the  American  Board  had,  in  1882,  established  one  of  its 
most  interesting  mission  stations.  Having  had  such  a  joyful  experience 
in  the  support  of  Miss  Hance,  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  wished  again 
to  have  missionary  representatives  on  the  foreign  field.  At  that  time  a 
great  missionary  exhibition,  called  “The  World  in  Boston,”  was  held  in 
Mechanics  Hall,  attended  by  missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Native  towns  and  houses  were  built,  natural  in  size  and  appearance;  a 
profuse  collection  of  curios  was  on  display;  and  interesting  pageants  were 
presented.  During  this  month  over  30,000  people  visited  the  exhibition, 
and  all  received  new  missionary  interest  and  vision.  The  African  Conti- 
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nent  was  well  represented.  In  that  section,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  A.  Neipp, 
two  missionaries  just  returned  from  twelve  years’  service  in  Africa,  were 
met  by  members  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  who,  as  they  said,  were  going 
to  "Africa  in  Boston"  to  listen  to  and  select  the  missionaries  they  wished 
to  adopt.  It  was  little  known  that  such  acquaintance  and  adoption  would 
bring  such  helpful  and  delightful  experiences  for  both  parties,  nor  that 
their  joint  efforts  would  be  blessed  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mount 
Vernon  Church  at  Chilesso,  Africa.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp 
were  wholly  supported  by  the  generous  contributions  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  given  through  the  American  Board. 

Both  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Neipp  were  naturalized  American  citizens, 
although  born  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Louise  Frederique  Neipp  was  born  in 
the  lower  Rhine  region,  educated  in  Alsace,  and  resided  for  many  years  in 
Paris  before  coming  to  America.  Mr.  Henri  Alfred  Neipp  is  a  native  of 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  where  he  received  his  education.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  City  in  1894  and,  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  was  obliged  to  work  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Soon 
after  this,  he  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Jackson  architectural  firm 
in  New  York,  in  which  capacity  he  came  to  Boston  in  1897  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  beautiful  iron  stair  railings  in  the  State  House  Exten¬ 
sion. 

Having  heard  and  answered  the  missionary  call,  Mr.  Neipp  completed 
his  preparation  by  attending  the  Gordon  Bible  and  Missionary  Training 
School,  Boston,  also  by  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  Moody  Bible  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicago,  during  one  of  his  furloughs  in  America.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  by  Dwight  L.  Moody’s  messages  at  one  of  his  revival  cam¬ 
paigns  in  New  York  City,  when  Mr.  Neipp  sang  in  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  choir  at  Carnegie  Hall,  during  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Neipp  went  alone  to  Africa  in  1898  under  the  Philafrican  Anti¬ 
slavery  League  of  New  York.  In  1899,  he  and  Mrs.  Neipp  were  united  in 
marriage  in  the  city  of  Benguella,  Africa.  This  League  set  up  a  plan  of 
self-support  for  the  missionaries,  also  another  chimerical  scheme  for 
rescuing  slaves.  The  slaves  were  to  be  settled  in  a  chain  of  cities  of  refuge 
to  be  built  across  the  continent.  The  project  was  blocked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  colony,  which  maintained  the  right  to  allow  a  very  dubious 
system  of  so-called  "voluntary  contracted  recruitment"  of  native  laborers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp,  who  were  first  of  all  missionary  evangelists,  at  once 
began  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  natives,  thus  freeing  many 
of  them  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  death.  During  their  long  term  of 
service,  they  were  able  to  give  succor  and  refuge  to  many  scores  of  run¬ 
away  slaves,  and  later  on  to  even  more  when  the  Government  finally  dis- 
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continued  the  evil  contract  labor  system.  In  the  meantime,  the  plan  of 
self-support  was  continued,  resulting  in  untold  privations  and  sufferings 
for  the  missionaries. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Philafrican  Liberator  League,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neipp,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  in  Africa,  were  invited  by  them  to  join  that  well  established  mis¬ 
sion  200  miles  north.  They  arrived  at  the  Sakanjimba  Station  just  previous 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  native  church.  When  this  station  was 
moved  to  the  far  better  site  of  Chilesso  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp  in 
charge  of  the  work,  it  became,  in  1910,  ''The  Mount  Vernon  Church  in 
Chilesso.”  Mr.  Neipp  was  ordained  in  1904  at  the  Central  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  means  that  these  missionaries  had  a  part  in  the  organization  of 
that  great  African  Church,  attending  the  baptism  ceremony  of  the  twelve 
charter  members — six  native  couples — who  had  the  courage  to  leave 
their  pagan  customs  and  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Master.  It  was 
decided  to  move  to  Chilesso  because  of  the  poor  soil  conditions  at  Sakan¬ 
jimba,  and  also  because  of  the  coming  of  many  white  traders,  who  were 
slave  holders,  and  who  established  their  shops  and  stores  near  the 
Christian  center  for  protection  and  also  to  secure  the  Christian’s  trade. 
Meanwhile,  their  underfed  and  unruly  native  slaves  lived  by  plundering 
the  fields  of  the  Christians. 

The  moving  of  hundreds  of  native  Christians  to  the  new  and  beautiful 
site  of  Chilesso  was  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten,  their  personal  be¬ 
longings  carried  on  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  chickens,  goats,  pigs, 
and  cattle  driven  through  the  forests.  A  number  of  camping  places  were 
built  along  the  way,  and  children  born  at  these  camps,  were,  according  to 
the  native  custom  of  commemorating  the  event,  christened  where  they 
were  born  with  the  names  of  the  camps,  or  were  sometimes  given  the 
name  "Onjila,”  or  "Path,”  as  a  first  name. 

The  Chilesso  country,  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a  comparatively 
healthful  region,  inhabited  by  very  friendly  people  of  the  Bantu  race, 
called  Ovimbundu.  The  language  spoken  there  is  Umbundu.  Besides  its 
fertile  soil,  its  natural  resources  such  as  timber,  clay,  limestone,  and  iron, 
Chilesso  also  has  hundreds  of  hot  water  springs  (110°  F. ) .  These  springs 
and  the  beautiful  mountains  surrounding  Chilesso  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  prehistoric  volcano,  which  caved  in  and  formed  the  basin,  five  miles 
in  diameter,  at  the  edge  of  which  Chilesso  is  located. 

What  an  opportunity  the  missionaries  had  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  Christian  civilization  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  establishing  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  these  natives  who  had  been  in  constant  fear  of 
evil  spirits,  of  witch  doctors,  of  ill-intentioned  white  men,  and  of  the 
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consequence  of  sin  and  death!  The  great  problem  at  that  time  was  where 
to  begin  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  and  to  plan  for  the  enlargement  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  Angola. 

By  first  of  all  manifesting  the  love  of  God  in  their  daily  lives,  they  were 
able  to  win  the  natives’  trust  and  to  persuade  them  to  leave  their  heathen 
villages  and  to  come  and  live  at  the  Mission  Station.  Besides  needing  in¬ 
struction  in  Christian  living,  the  new  converts  had  to  be  taught  to  read 
in  their  own  language,  which  had  just  been  put  in  written  form  by  the 
American  Board  missionaries.  The  Book  of  Books,  but  especially  the 
Gospel  of  John,  was  used  in  teaching  these  natives  to  read  the  "leaves 
which  speak.”  These  were  the  early  beginnings  of  their  now  well-organ¬ 
ized  and  up-to-date  educational  work  with  its  staff  of  specially  trained 
missionaries.  However,  even  today,  literacy  is  one  of  the  requirements  for 
Church  membership. 

They  also  found  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  skilled  labor.  The 
African,  as  a  rule,  has  very  primitive  tools  with  which  to  work  and  his 
needs  are  very  few.  One  of  the  results  of  Christianity  wherever  it  goes  is 
the  development  of  higher  standards  of  living.  At  first,  the  missionaries 
lived  in  native  huts  made  of  mud  and  grass,  dirty  hovels  without  light 
or  ventilation,  the  breeding  place  of  vermin  and  disease.  When  better  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  were  erected  for  the  missionaries,  the  natives,  too,  came  to 
appreciate  the  comfort  and  attraction  of  these  homes  and  to  improve  their 
own  houses.  They  were  eager  to  learn  the  various  trades  and  handicrafts. 
The  population  of  Chilesso  soon  grew  to  500,  with  approximately  200 
houses.  As  an  architect  and  builder — besides  helping  the  natives  to  build 
hundreds  of  their  own  houses — Mr.  Neipp  planned  and  built,  not  only  at 
Chilesso  but  also  at  other  mission  stations,  over  forty  mission  buildings, 
residences  for  missionaries,  school  houses,  boarding  houses,  and  churches. 
Apprentices  and  workmen  trained  by  him  have  become  renowned  for 
their  skill  and  have  been  employed  outside  of  the  station  in  the  building 
of  houses,  sawing  of  boards,  in  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  line  running  from  the  coast  to  Cape  Cairo 
in  the  interior. 

The  missionaries  were  also  able  to  bring  out  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
natives  by  giving  them  proper  tools,  opening  up  new  fields  of  work  and 
developing  new  industries  and  trades.  A  native  blacksmith  of  Chilesso 
has  opened  a  shop  in  his  village,  where  he  has  native  iron  workers  under 
him  doing  all  sorts  of  repairs — on  wagons,  forging  and  fitting  door 
hinges  and  selling  these  at  wholesale  price  to  the  white  traders. 

The  Chilesso  missionaries  also  did  much  towards  the  healing  of  the 
body.  Besides  being  a  true  homemaker,  Mrs.  Neipp  was  naturally  gifted 
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in  the  diagnosis  of  sickness  and  in  prescribing  the  proper  medicine.  As 
there  was  no  doctor  at  the  Mission  Station  when  it  first  opened  up,  she 
equipped  herself  by  reading  medical  books,  through  actual  experience 
in  treating  those  who  came  to  her  for  help,  and  also  by  prayer  to  God  and 
faith  in  the  help  of  the  Great  Physician.  The  Chilesso  dispensary  became 
well  known — a  letter  just  received  refers  to  Mrs.  Neipp’s  curing  one  of 
the  natives  suffering  from  a  serious  ailment,  who  is  now  an  ordained 
pastor  and  in  good  health.  Today,  Chilesso  has  an  up-to-date,  modern 
hospital,  with  an  able  missionary  doctor  and  trained  native  assistants, 
ministering  to  the  many  thousands  of  sufferers,  natives  and  white  alike. 

Although  statistics  and  reports  of  the  work  may  be  interesting,  they 
utterly  fail  to  picture  adequately  the  actual  results  in  the  improvement 
of  general  living  conditions.  The  influence  of  the  work  of  the  mission  field 
is  indeed  far-reaching.  The  Chilesso  Church  has  brought  about  wonder¬ 
ful  changes  in  social  conditions,  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  economics. 
The  missionaries  at  Chilesso  also  introduced  the  use  of  modern  currency, 
in  place  of  the  crude  and  clumsy  system  of  native  barter.  At  first  cloth, 
salt,  powder,  beads  and  other  articles  were  used  as  mediums  of  ex¬ 
change — one  yard  of  cloth  would  buy  a  certain  amount  of  potatoes. 
Workers  were  also  paid  in  a  similar  manner.  Think  of  the  task  it  was 
each  Saturday  to  pay  fifty  or  one  hundred  laborers  in  this  way. 

While  there  is  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
uplift  of  these  primitive  people,  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  souls  and  of  whole  tribes  is  even  more  worthwhile,  for  now  regen¬ 
eration  and  the  priceless  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  possessed  by  those  who  had 
no  hope,  but  who  now  have  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  lady  missionaries  at  Chilesso,  work  among 
the  women  and  children  has  grown  and  native  homes  and  society  have 
been  greatly  influenced.  From  photographs  one  can  see  what  a  great 
difference  there  is  even  in  the  outward  appearance  of  a  native  woman 
who  has  turned  from  paganism  to  Christ  and  can  better  understand  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  native  woman  in  an  African  community.  At  Chi¬ 
lesso  the  native  women  are  organized  into  Women’s  Associations,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bands,  etc.  and  their  financial  help  in  the  missionary  work  is 
substantial.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  indeed  uplifted  the  woman 
and  placed  her  in  her  rightful  position  of  importance  in  the  family  and 
social  life,  as  set  forth  in  Christ’s  teaching.  Among  some  of  the  native 
Christian  women,  who  have  helped  in  building  up  the  Church  at  Chilesso 
are  Nachipempe,  Nakuenda,  Esenge,  Kutala,  and  Kosito. 

Perhaps  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  lives  of  these  people 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  incident.  When  a  neighboring 
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tribe  were  stricken  by  drought  and  a  great  famine  prevailed,  the  Christians 
of  Chilesso  gave  of  their  substance  to  feed  the  members  of  this  once  de¬ 
spised  tribe.  Mrs.  Neipp,  who  helped  organize  this  and  other  relief  work, 
was  rightly  called  "feeder  of  the  country.” 

From  none  in  1900,  the  membership  of  the  Chilesso  Church  has  in¬ 
creased  to  4,000,  and  at  the  Bailundo  Station  to  over  10,000 — the  largest 
Congregational  Church  in  the  world  today.  These,  together  with  many 
converts  on  probation  and  receiving  instruction  for  admission  to  the 
Church,  are  living  witnesses  for  Christ.  There  have  been  many  instances 
when  the  native  leaders  have  courageously  taken  their  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  missionaries  and  have  given  valuable  information  and  helpful 
warning  for  the  direction  of  the  work  as  a  whole — have  truly  become  co¬ 
workers  and  counselors.  In  the  beginning  they  had  to  formulate,  as  best 
they  could,  a  code  of  Church  discipline,  but  now,  with  the  Bible  as  their 
guide,  these  leaders  show  great  discernment  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
native  cases  and  embarrassing  native  problems,  which  often  the  mission¬ 
aries  fail  to  understand  or  grasp  clearly. 

As  to  their  unity  and  devotion,  the  coming  together  of  these  native 
believers  on  the  mission  station  and  outstations,  leaving  all  their  wordly 
relations  in  the  heathen  villages  to  accept  and  follow  the  leading  of 
their  native  teacher  evangelist  and  pastor,  is  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  one  in  Christ.  Before  the  coming  of  the  missionary,  the  action  of 
the  natives  when  Kesongo,  the  native  evangelist,  was  unjustly  taken  to 
prison  by  the  officials,  would  have  been  unheard  of.  Instead  of  running 
away,  the  Christians  of  that  outstation  followed  their  leader  to  the  fort, 
giving  themselves  to  the  authorities,  saying,  "we  will  go  wherever  our 
leader  is  sent.  We  wish  to  share  with  him  his  hardship  or  even  exile.” 

Another  example  of  Christian  heroism  was  that  of  Enoke  Salapula, 
now  senior  pastor  of  Chilesso,  when  years  ago  he  was  tied  up,  with  126 
other  Christians,  to  be  drafted  for  eight  years  of  military  service.  The 
Neipps  tried  their  best  to  obtain  special  consideration  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  these  recruits,  but  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  at  the  various  military 
stations  and  camps  along  the  way  these  men  were  stripped  of  their  extra 
clothing  and  blankets.  Their  Bibles  and  books  were  taken  away  from 
them,  they  being  told  that  as  soldiers  they  would  not  need  these.  While 
locked  up  in  jail,  they  heard  of  the  Neipps’  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  of 
their  prayers  for  them.  This  led  Salapula  to  send  them  a  letter,  thanking 
them  for  their  great  love  and  concern,  and  closing  his  letter  with  these 
striking  words:  "We  are  ready  to  serve  the  government  with  our  bodies 
and  God  with  our  souls.” 

Now  by  looks,  work,  and  words,  the  followers  of  Christ  may  be  singled 
out  from  the  midst  of  others.  They  are  greatly  in  demand  to  fill  positions 
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of  trust  by  the  white  people,  Portuguese  and  English  settlers,  because  they 
have  found  the  native  Christians  to  be  reliable  and  faithful  as  servants, 
accountants,  and  in  government  service,  such  as  railroad  employees, 
telegraphers,  etc.  When  Mr.  Neipp  asked  one  of  their  men  why  he  has 
kept  a  position  of  prominence  and  long  standing  as  caretaker  of  official 
government  banquets,  superintending  the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  he  said  that  ’'besides  appreciating  our  every  day  work  we  Protestant 
cooks  and  waiters  keep  our  jobs  because  we  do  not  smoke  or  drink,  nor  do 
we  eat  the  food  entrusted  to  our  care  unless  it  is  definitely  given  to  us.” 

At  present  they  have  orderly  Sunday  morning  services,  conducted  very 
much  like  those  we  have  here  in  Boston.  At  first,  every  Saturday  they  had 
to  go  on  foot,  or  riding  an  ox  or  a  mule,  to  the  native  villages  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday  and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  church. 
When  they  came,  the  old  men  sat  on  the  front  bench,  with  their  tricolored 
night-caps  on  their  heads,  loudly  assenting  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
clapping  of  hands  to  the  missionary’s  preaching.  Every  Sunday  morning 
the  Church  bell  was  rung  for  twenty  minutes,  and  when  at  last  the  crowd 
had  arrived  and  the  missionaries  were  ready  to  begin  the  morning  service, 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  great  shout  and  all  the  people  would  rush  out 
to  look  at  two  monkeys  which  had  broken  loose  from  their  cage.  These 
monkeys  ran  along  the  garden  walls  and  around  the  premises,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  people.  The  missionaries  tried  to  catch  them  by 
offering  them  bread  and  peanuts,  but  finally  gave  up  and  suggested  to  the 
people  that  they  go  in  to  the  church  and  have  their  meeting.  But  the  mon¬ 
keys  could  not  be  kept  outside — they  came  in,  running  among  the  people, 
sitting  on  the  pulpit  or  organ,  until  at  last  they  were  caught  and  locked 
up  again.  The  missionaries  felt  that  evil  forces  were  at  work  to  allow  these 
monkeys  to  escape  on  Sunday  and  bring  confusion  to  their  meetings. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  they  had  grown  to  manhood,  some  of  the 
Christians  confessed  that  they  as  boys  had  opened  the  monkeys’  cage 
every  Sunday  to  see  the  fun.  "Boys  are  boys  the  world  over.” 

The  new  church  building  at  Chilesso  was  dedicated  in  1930,  at  the 
time  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Missions.  On  this  occasion,  a  great  crowd  of 
natives  and  whites,  missionaries  and  friends  from  abroad  were  present, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers,  then  assistant  pastor  of 
Mount  Vernon  Church  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Chalmers  and  Mrs.  Neipp  opened 
the  doors  of  this  beautiful  building — 100  feet  by  35  feet,  which  can  seat 
over  one  thousand  natives.  The  key  used  by  them  had  been  forged  by  a 
native  blacksmith  from  a  piece  of  iron  ore  from  the  Chilesso  mountains. 
Later  on,  this  key  was  presented  to  the  mother  church  in  Boston  and 
placed  in  a  small  box  which  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  in  that 
church.  At  this  Jubilee  celebration,  the  Ford  touring  car  given  to  the 
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missionaries  by  Mount  Vernon  Church  was  used  and  was  on  display. 
The  money  for  this  car  had  been  raised  at  a  Boston  Mount  Vernon 
Church  Missionary  supper,  every  part  being  put  up  for  auction  and  “sold” 
to  the  highest  bidder.  In  twenty  minutes,  the  full  amount  was  secured. 
One  party,  who  was  too  late  for  the  bidding,  purchased  the  grease  and 
the  squeak.  This  car  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  earlier  methods  of 
transportation,  such  as  traveling  on  foot,  being  carried  in  hammocks,  or 
riding  on  oxen  or  mules.  Now  automobile  dirt  roads  connect  all  cities, 
missions  and  schools.  A  railroad  now  runs  1200  miles  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior. 

Sometime  after  the  station  had  been  established,  the  added  burdens  and 
responsibilities  had  become  too  heavy  for  the  missionaries.  It  was  then 
felt  that  some  of  these  native  Christians  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
villages  and  tribes,  just  as  Christ  sent  his  disciples  out  into  all  the  world. 
This  was  a  testing  time  for  the  Chilesso  Church.  To  leave  their  comfort¬ 
able  homes  and  the  missionaries  upon  whom  they  had  come  to  depend 
for  help  was  not  easy;  nevertheless  they  heeded  the  call  of  Christ.  Now  the 
Chilesso  Church  has  two  hundred  outstations  and  schools,  established 
through  the  missionary  zeal  of  these  native  evangelists.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  everywhere  men  and  women  went  to  the  villages  nearby,  carrying 
the  Gospel  message  to  the  people.  This  led  to  the  opening  of  sub-out- 
stations,  proudly  called  “our  outstation  children.”  Unusual  names  were 
given  to  these  outstations.  Some  of  the  older  members,  who  were  unable 
to  leave  the  station,  showed  their  missionary  zeal  by  giving  of  their  means 
to  help  carry  on  the  work  at  these  outstations.  One  man  gave  a  school- 
house  door.  All  the  buildings  at  these  two  hundred  outstations  are  built 
by  the  people — only  the  nails,  locks,  and  hinges  are  supplied  by  the 
church  fund. 

These  two  hundred  outstation  schools  and  boarding  schools  are  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  the  native  Chilesso  Church,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annual  gift  of  $2.50  from  a  friend  in  America  toward  the  support  of  the 
evangelist  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  generosity  of  the  native  Christians  would  put  some  of  us  to  shame. 
While  they  earn  very  little — an  unskilled  worker  receiving  3^  a  day  and 
a  skilled  worker  from  10^  to  15^  a  day — last  year  they  gave  $1,060.00, 
which  represents  at  least  fifteen  days’  work  a  year  for  each  church  mem¬ 
ber. 

At  the  mother  station,  the  evangelist  work  is  also  self-supporting, 
while  the  educational  and  industrial  program  and  the  general  upkeep 
of  the  station  is  maintained  by  a  fund  from  the  American  Board.  While 
the  native  church  is  self  supporting  and  autonomous,  the  missionary  spirit 
and  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  At  Chilesso  the  membership  has  grown 
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to  4,000  in  these  forty^  years,  with  as  many  converts  under  instruction,  and 
with  about  2,500  adherents. 

The  casual  observer  of  foreign  mission  work  might  wish  to  know  the 
reason  for  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  West  Central  African 
Mission  and  the  Chilesso  Church.  One  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
that  the  missionaries,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  work,  taught 
the  old  doctrinal  truths  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  all  their  missionary 
undertaking. 

With  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  American  Board  for  the  help  which 
they  furnished,  along  with  that  from  Mount  Vernon  Church  of  Boston, 
mention  should  be  made  of  other  members  of  the  American  Board  who 
have  labored  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp  at  Chilesso:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodside,  Dr.  G.  Bower,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Read,  Miss  E.  Redick,  Dr.  Y. 
Cushman,  Miss  F.  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Salvadore,  and  others 
who  helped  during  short  periods. 

After  Mrs.  Neipp  was  called  home  to  her  reward,  on  November  23, 
1937,  Mr.  Neipp  returned  to  Africa  until  May,  1940,  when  he  came  home 
because  of  illness.  During  this  last  term  he  was  located  at  Lobito,  on  the 
coast,  where  he  was  able  to  see  a  great  harvest  and  development  of  the 
work,  with  many  obstacles  in  the  way  but  also  with  untold  opportunities. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  natives,  Mr.  Neipp  was  the  director  of  the 
missionary  home  at  Lobito,  caring  for  and  helping  the  missionaries  pas¬ 
sing  through  Lobito.  When  the  Lord  opens  the  way  he  hopes  to  return 
for  another  and  last  term  of  active  missionary  service. 
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Miss  Margaret  F.  Herrick 

My  earliest  memories  of  Mount  Vernon  Church  are  neces¬ 
sarily  such  as  would  strike  a  very  little  child.  When  we  came  in 
April,  1871, 1  had  just  passed  my  third  birthday,  and  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  going  to  church  until  the  following  fall.  Then  it  was  not  my 
mother  who  took  me,  but  a  dear  little  old  lady  who  had  followed  my 
father  from  her  Chelsea  church,  and  came  all  that  tiresome  journey  every 
Sunday  as  long  as  she  lived  .  .  .  Mount  Vernon  Church  has  always  been 
to  me  a  friendly  place  full  of  kind,  loving,  generous  people.  I  was  so 
little,  they  began  by  loving  me. 

As  we  entered  the  door,  in  the  very  back  pew  sat  a  Christmas-y, 
bearded,  elderly  gentleman  with  his  wife  and  three  children, — the  Hawes 
family.  Next  in  front  were  the  Hoopers,  father  and  mother  and  two  little 
girls.  I  remember  on  that  aisle  saintly  Deacon  Kimball,  and  his  wife,  and 
young  daughter;  just  across,  the  Roberts  family:  big,  wiskered,  ruddy 
Mr.  Milton  Roberts,  his  beautiful  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the 
Leland  pew:  Mr.  Leland,  afterwards  Deacon,  motherly  Mrs.  Leland,  two 
sons,  three  daughters — and  at  home  there  were  two  little,  girls,  one  just 
my  age,  and  a  year-old  toddler,  her  head  covered  with  red-gold  curls 
— a  big  family.  There  was  the  Palmer  pew.  Deacon  Palmer  and  his 
tiny  fairy  godmother  of  a  wife  and  a  large  family,  already  grown  up.  The 
Deacon  died  almost  immediately,  and  I  cannot  remember  just  how  he 
looked — but  the  family  were  near  and  dear  neighbors  on  Chestnut  Street 
for  many  years.  There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Means  and  two  grown  daugh¬ 
ters  and  two  sons.  There  were  the  Strongs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  and  a 
boy  and  girl.  There  were  “Auntie  Porter”  and  her  widowed  sister  Mrs. 
Maxwell  and  her  children,  a  boy  and  a  little  girl  about  my  age. 

There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown  and  Susie  and  the  twins,  Bess 
and  Belle — Mrs.  Brown,  another  sister  of  “Auntie  Porter.”  There  were 
Mrs.  Annie  K.  Brown  and  her  two  little  girls,  my  dear  playmates  the 
“Brownies.”  There  is  only  one  Brownie  left  now — still  my  dear  play¬ 
mate  whenever  circumstances  permit.  There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobey 
and  sometimes  Grandma  Sprague,  and  sometimes  the  young  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ware,  with  her  husband;  Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss  Hannah; 
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and  Phin  and  Ned  and  Sid  and  Arthur  and  Miriam.  There  were  dear 
Deacon  Tyler  and  Mrs.  Tyler,  two  grown  sons  and  a  daughter.  There 
were  the  Colbys — Mr.  Colby  staid  and  portly,  Mrs.  Colby  stout  and 
motherly,  and  two  boys;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  and  a  little  girl,  and  later 
a  little  boy.  There  was  Deacon  Ward  and  his  two  motherless  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl;  and  just  behind  my  right  shoulder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Flood,  and  Will  and  Fred  and  Charlie  and  Ella  and  Maggie,  later  called 
Lena;  the  B.  F.  Browns  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  and  many,  many 
more.  There  were  the  Bradfords,  dear  and  faithful  friends  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Church,  and  fairy  godparents  to  the  minister  and  his  family;  and 
later  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodges,  a  charming  couple. 

I  have  never  seen  a  lovelier  sight  than  Deacon  Tyler  on  the  train  com¬ 
ing  home  from  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  He  was  known  down  town  as 
"tall  Tyler"  and  as  "Honest  Tyler" — both  adjectives  equally  appropriate 
— for  his  honesty  was  as  essential  a  part  of  him  as  his  height.  The  children 
at  first  may  have  been  a  little  shy;  but  coming  home  the  car-seat  was  lit¬ 
erally  spilling  over  with  them,  swarming  all  over  him,  and  the  happiest 
of  all  happy  faces,  his  own,  bright  and  beaming — I  shall  never  forget  it. 

There  was  dear  Deacon  Pinkerton,  large  and  dignified  and  deliberate 
— a  rather  reticent  and  lonely  bachelor  on  whose  wise  counsel  and  legal 
acumen  his  minister  greatly  relied.  He  was  most  lovable  when  you  came 
to  know  him.  Often  in  the  morning  he  would  step  inside  our  front  door 
and  call  upstairs:  "Mrs.  Herrick,  if  you’ll  have  waffles  tonight,  Fll  come 
to  supper."  And  waffles  it  was.  Mother’s  recipe  called  for  sour  milk,  and 
the  dear  man  never  knew — bless  his  heart! — what  gymnastics  Mother 
went  through  to  get  the  sweet  milk  to  just  the  right  point  of  acidity. 

There  were  the  Pratts — Aunt  Sarah  and  her  sister;  Aunt  Sarah  was 
short  and  hump-backed,  and  wore  her  gray  hair  in  a  netted  chignon  with 
a  long  gray  curl  over  each  shoulder.  She  bore  her  infirmity  with  a  blithe 
smile  and  a  twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  walked  up  the  aisle  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  grace  and  dignity — I  think  it  was  the  grace  of  God. 

There  were  the  Brewster  sisters  and  often  their  sister  Mrs.  Howe;  and 
her  little  girl  with  whom  I  used  to  have  tea-parties  in  her  house  and  mine, 
the  cooks  of  each  house  vying  with  each  other  to  make  the  smallest  soda- 
biscuit  and  the  tiniest  butter  balls  for  the  children. 

There  were  especially  dear  Dr.  Kirk  and  the  two  maiden  sisters  who 
kept  house  for  him  in  a  big  house  on  Stamford  Street;  and  sometimes  a 
third  sister,  Mrs.  Centre,  a  widow;  there  I  was  often  asked  to  supper  all 
by  myself.  In  a  recess  near  the  dining-room  was  a  nest  of  little  lacquered 
Japanese  tables  which  I  was  allowed  to  pull  out — gingerly,  one  by  one. 
It  was  a  magic  performance  to  get  them  all  out,  and  a  more  magic  one  to 
get  them  back,  and  they  had  a  lovely,  mysterious,  chrysanthemum-y  smell. 
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Annie  Tyler  used  to  come  and  fetch  me  to  spend  the  day  at  her  house. 
I  was  always  awed  a  little  by  Mrs.  Tyler,  who  was  still  and  stately  as  the 
two  great  Canton  vases,  tall  as  I  was,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the 
white  marble  mantelpiece  in  the  parlor  on  Temple  Street.  I  remember 
how  scandalized  Annie  was  one  day  when  she  was  bringing  me  home 
and  I  ran  away  from  her  and,  recklessly  naughty,  rang  all  the  door  bells 
as  I  ran  past.  You  see,  she  wasn’t  my  mother! 

There  were  the  Stearns  family,  with  four  young  daughters.  There  was 
an  old  gentleman  who  sat  in  a  pew  in  front,  whom  I  used  to  watch  when 
the  service  seemed  too  long;  he  wore  a  full-bottomed  dark  wig,  and  it  was 
my  delight  to  watch  the  gray  wisps  drop  out  from  under,  one  by  one,  un¬ 
til  he  had  a  little  gray  fringe  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  all  across  the 
back  of  his  neck.  After  I  learned  to  tell  time,  the  clock  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort;  but  I  glanced  at  it  surreptitiously,  always  promptly  discountenanced 
by  my  mother.  Rarely  she  let  me  lie  down  in  the  pew  and  put  my  head  in 
her  lap. 

As  I  grew  older,  new  people  drifted  in,  of  whom  also  I  became  very 
fond.  There  was  ”Aunt  Howe”  who  lived  just  around  the  corner  from 
the  church,  and  who  joined  it  on  profession  of  faith  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  She  was  the  childless  widow  of  Mr.  Jabez  Howe,  long  the  French 
buyer  of  the  old  established  firm  of  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Company.  As  a  bride 
she  went  out  to  Paris  to  live.  She  had  a  big  round  mahogany  dining-table 
with  a  tip-top;  and  a  gold-banded  white  French  china  dinner-set,  ini¬ 
tialed  with  a  gold  H.  These  were  dated  by  the  fact  that,  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  she  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
who  was  crowned  in  1830.  She  gave  us,  long  after,  the  table  and  some  of 
the  china,  and  the  ermine  which  had  trimmed  her  presentation  gown. 
She  was  a  tiny  little  lady  who  made  up  in  spunk  what  she  lacked  in  size. 
She  lived  in  a  big  house  on  Somerset  Street,  and  in  winter  her  niece.  Miss 
Fannie  Dickerman,  and  often  one  of  the  Dickerman  boys  kept  her  com¬ 
pany.  She  had  a  cook,  a  maid  Elizabeth,  and  a  butler,  who  had  all  grown 
gray  in  her  service — the  butler  a  short,  stout,  fussy,  rather  dour  and  im¬ 
portant  personage.  She  told  us  once,  about  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  who  had 
a  little  square  horse-hair  hat-box  trunk — also  out  of  a  distant  past.  "I 
told  James,”  said  she,  “to  take  that  little  trunk  upstairs,  and  he  said  'he 
guissed  he’d  have  to  go  git  Elizabuth  to  help  him’.  Hn!  While  he’d  gone 
to  'git  Elizabuth  to  help  him,’  I  picked  up  the  trunk  and  carried  it  upstairs 
myself!” 

With  so  many  pews  full  of  youngster  growing  up,  you  can  imagine 
that  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  a  very  successful  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety,  the  meetings  of  which  were  known  as  the  "Literaries.”  The  enter- 
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tainment  was  almost  always  produced  entirely  by  home  talent,  and  many 
an  interesting  and  creditable  evening  was  the  result.  The  Society  met 
usually  in  private  homes,  except  when  admission  was  by  ticket  for  some 
larger  and  more  pretentious  affair.  I  can  remember  how  important  and 
pleased  I  was  when  I  was  allowed  to  be  "Seven  Times  One"  in  Jean  In- 
gelow’s  Songs  of  Seven — sitting  as  a  preternaturally  quiet  little  tableau 
under  a  big  straw  hat,  on  a  green  grass  bank,  and  apparently  pulling  a 
petal  from  an  artificial  daisy.  Another  time  I  was  oiled  and  covered  with 
flour,  even  to  my  hair,  as  a  piece  of  "Living  Statuary”  for  about  two 
minutes,  shown  twice — and  Oh!  what  a  sticky  mess  afterwards!  Later, 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  be  a  regular  member  of  the  Society,  I  filled  a 
variety  of  roles:  a  Turkish  woman  in  long,  baggy,  orange-colored  trousers 
and  a  purple  and  gilt  jacket,  at  a  Fair  of  All  Nations;  a  district  schoolgirl 
in  pigtails,  a  sunbonnet  and  a  blue  gingham  dress;  a  Greek  woman  in  a 
white  marble  temple  which  Dr.  Hawes  and  I  constructed  with  great  ef¬ 
fort;  "Romola"  in  Living  Pictures;  "Huldy"  in  The  Courtin'  by  James 
Russell  Lowell;  the  Queen  Mother  in  Hamlet;  and  Oh!  the  cheek  of  it! 
I  blush  to  tell  it — Helen  of  Troy  in  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  our  beloved  Dr.  Kirk  was  called  home. 
My  father  said  to  my  mother,  "Very  soon  that  child  has  got  to  get  her 
first  idea  of  death.  I  want  her  to  get  it  not  from  some  dead  animal  lying 
in  the  street,  but  from  the  face  of  Dr.  Kirk;  it  is  perfectly  beautiful.  Dress 
her  and  bring  her  to  the  funeral  and  I  will  take  her  when  the  service  is 
over,  and  show  him  to  her."  So  into  a  fresh  frock  and  my  Sunday  coat 
and  hat  I  was  put,  which  made  me  feel  that  it  was  a  very  important  oc¬ 
casion.  All  that  I  remember  about  it  is,  that  after  the  service  my  father 
came  and  picked  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  stood  me  upon  one  of  the  big 
rosewood  cubes  beside  the  pulpit  steps,  where  I  could  look  down  upon 
that  heavenly  face.  "I  have  brought  you  up  here,”  said  he,  "to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  dear  Dr.  Kirk.  We  shall  not  see  him  here  any  more,  for  he  has  gone 
to  be  with  God.  I  want  you  to  see  how  happy  and  peaceful  he  looks." 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  "The  first  Creature  of  God  in  the  workes  of 
the  Dayes  was  the  Light  of  the  Sense.  The  last  was  the  Light  of  Reason, 
And  his  Sabbath  Worke  ever  since,  is  the  Illumination  of  his  Spirit.  First 
he  breathed  Light,  upon  the  Face,  of  the  Matter  or  Chaos;  Then  he 
breathed  Light,  into  the  Face  of  Man;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspir- 
eth  Light,  into  the  Face  of  his  Chosen.” 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  still  moment  while  I  gazed  soberly  at  that 
God-lit  face,  nor  ceased  to  thank  my  father  for  it,  and  for  his  wise  and 
loving  forestallment  of  any  fear  of  death,  thenceforth  and  forever,  in  both 
my  childish  and  my  adult  mind. 
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I  came  to  Mount  Vernon  Church  at  the  age  of  three,  joined  it  just  be¬ 
fore  my  eleventh  birthday,  and  have  seen  its  congregations  change  and 
change  again;  have  looked  upon  many  of  its  God-lit  faces  in  farewell; 
1)12^  always  it  has  been  to  me  a  place  of  love  and  friendliness,  filled  with 
the  presence  of  the  Living  God. 
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SOME  BOYHOOD  REMINISCENCES  OF  MOUNT  VERNON 

CHURCH  AND  OF  THE 
BOSTON  OF  DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY 

by 

Edward  Southworth  Hawes 

I 

First  a  bit  of  topography,  a  little  ramble  over  the  slopes  of  Beacon 
Hill,  with  "notes  and  observations,”  starting  from  the  western  corner 
of  Temple  and  Cambridge  Streets.  There  are  several  reasons,  which  I 
hope  will  unfold  themselves  as  we  go  on,  for  choosing  this  now  forgotten 
spot  as  our  point  of  departure. 

Before  beginning  our  travels,  let  us  glance  about  us.  Diagonally  across 
Cambridge  and  Staniford  Streets  we  see  Dr.  Kirk’s  house,  5  Staniford 
St.  Down  Cambridge  St.  is  the  West  Church,  "Dr.  Bartol’s  Church,”  now 
a  branch  of  the  Public  Libary.  Just  beyond  is  Lynde  St.,  on  the  right  of 
which,  near  the  top  of  the  slope,  (number  35)  Deacon  Crowell  lived  for 
a  few  years,  before  removing  to  the  South  End.  Chester  Crowell  was  one 
of  my  pals  in  the  early  seventies,  a  cousin  (or  was  it  a  nephew?)  of  Mrs. 
Crowell.  Irving,  Deacon  Crowell’s  eldest  son,  was  somewhat  younger 
than  we,  Oswald  ("Ossie”)  was  a  small  boy,  and  Ralph — well,  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  had  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  Crowell  house  had 
large  front  and  back  parlors;  I  remember  a  "Literary”  held  there,  and 
what  a  gauche,  bashful  youngster  I  felt  myself.  So  much  for  Lynde  St. 
Next  beyond  it  stood  and  still  stands  the  Harrison  Gray  Otis  house. 

Now,  looking  again  from  our  corner  of  Temple  St.,  let  us  glance  east¬ 
ward.  Next  beyond  Temple  is  Bowdoin  St.,  and  then  comes  Bowdoin 
Square,  not  so  spacious  then  as  now.  The  Revere  House,  still  in  those 
days  a  famous  hotel,  was  a  little  farther  on. 

Now  we  will  start  our  walk  up  Temple  St.  on  the  right  hand  side.  Two 
or  three  doors  up,  my  Uncle  Asa  Southworth  and  Aunt  Jane,  with  cousins 
Jennie  and  Lizzie,  lived  for  a  time.  They  also  were  Mount  Vernonites. 
Uncle  Asa’s  office  was  in  Barristers’  Hall  in  Court  St.,  a  rather  forbidding 
looking  building  of  rough  granite,  its  name  but  not  its  aspect  now  pre¬ 
served  in  Pemberton  Square.  The  next  landmark  is  the  dignified  granite 
structure  of  Grace  Church  (1836),  orginally  Protestant  Episcopal,  but 
when  that  parish  came  to  an  end  in  1865,  converted  to  the  service  of  Meth- 
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odism — not  that  it  makes,  in  these  days,  so  much  difference  as  it  did  once; 
’tis  only  that  between  P.  E.  and  M.  E.  For  true  religion  is  essentially  one, 
and  all  the  sects  and  creeds  of  those  that  worship  the  Great  Spirit  are 
learning  by  slow  degrees  to  live  and  let  live  and  to  work  in  harmony,  every 
one  using  its  own  forms  of  worship  and  its  own  methods,  in  the  service 
of  mankind.  This  is  of  course  only  a  hasty  digression  into  a  very  wide 
and  important  field.  It  needs  qualification  and  amplification;  but  I  think 
it  is  really  connected  with  our  subject,  because  it  represents  the  spirit  and 
the  teaching,  today  and  heretofore,  of  Mount  Vernon  Church. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Grace  Church  were  a  favorite  place  for 
us  boys  to  climb  about,  into  the  adjacent  grass-plot.  A  little  above  was 
Mr.  Hagar’s  house,  and  a  short  way  farther  on  we  come  to  the  corner  of 
Derne  St.,  where,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Suffolk  Law  School, 
stood  the  house  in  which  the  present  writer  was  born,  on  Nov.  12,  i860. 

Temple  St.  now  ends  there,  but  in  the  old  days  it  ran  on  up  the  hill  to 
Mt.  Vernon  St.  For  the  moment  however  we  must  stop  to  consider  Derne 
St.  Going  westward  we  come  to  a  narrow  street  or  alley  running  straight 
down  to  Cambridge  St.  This  is  Ridgway  Lane.  It  affords  an  excellent 
view  of  the  West  Church.  It  was  handy  for  us  youngsters,  for  if  we  were 
not  sure  of  the  time  and  hoped  we  might  stay  out  a  little  longer  and  still 
get  home  by  the  appointed  limit  of  our  play  hour,  we  had  only  to  run  to 
the  head  of  Ridgway  Lane  and  look  at  the  clock  on  Dr.  Bartol’s  church. 
From  there  on,  after  passing  several  houses,  we  come  to  Hancock  St.,  of 
which  I  will  not  speak  at  present. 

The  other  side  of  Derne  St.  from  Hancock  to  Bowdoin  has  been  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  State  House,  and  the  little 
park.  Between  Hancock  and  Temple,  with  its  lower  facade  on  Derne  St., 
and  extending  up  the  hill  to  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  or  so  of 
Mt.  Vernon  St.,  was  the  grand  old  Boston  Reservoir,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  impressive  pieces  of  architecture  in  the  city.  After  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  it  was  no  longer  needed,  it  was  cumber¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  ground  which  was  wanted  for  the  new  part  of  the  State  House, 
and  so  the  massive  pile  of  granite  was  demolished.  We  were  grieved  to 
see  it  go,  but  no  doubt  under  the  circumstances  the  removal  was  fully  jus¬ 
tified.  It  was  not  like  the  irreparable  loss  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the 
John  Hancock  house  in  1865. 

We  next  pass  rapidly  through  the  block  between  Temple  and  Bowdoin 
Sts.  There  were  houses  on  both  sides,  of  which  I  will  mention  only  one, 
that  of  Mr.  William  Frost,  on  the  north  side  near  Bowdoin.  Mr.  Frost 
was  rather  a  noticeable  personage  in  the  church.  He  was  tall  and  slender, 
and  dressed  with  sober  elegance.  In  the  times  in  which  I  remember  him 
he  had  almost  lost  his  sight,  and  I  think  he  finally  became  entirely  blind. 
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He  had  a  voice,  gentle  but  at  the  same  time  penetrating,  and  an  impres¬ 
sive  manner  of  speech.  He  was  much  interested  in  questions  of  theology 
and  in  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  and  had  some  acquain¬ 
tance,  perhaps  a  thorough  one,  with  New  Testament  Greek.  In  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  Prayer  and  Conference  meeting  he  used  often  to  ask  Dr. 
Herrick — Mr.  Herrick  then,  I  think — about  the  original  Greek  of  some 
difficult  passage,  and  whether  our  English  version  gave  the  true  meaning 
of  the  text.  This  sometimes  led  to  a  learned  theological  discussion.  Dr. 
Herrick  was  seldom  at  a  loss,  for  he  knew  his  Greek  too.  Occasionally 
they  would  agree  to  postpone  the  discussion  for  further  study.  To  all  this 
I  listened  in  open-eared  admiration.  It  was  yards  over  my  head,  and  I 
presume  over  the  heads  of  most  of  the  older  people  as  well.  But  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick  never  allowed  these  debates  to  run  on  very  long. 

Now  back  to  Temple  St.  and  up  the  hill,  which  here  became  fairly 
steep.  On  the  right  was  the  Reservoir,  and  the  side  of  a  house  fronting  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  In  the  yard  behind  that  house  stood  a  fine  horse- 
chestnut  tree  of  unusual  size.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  row  of  houses. 
In  one  of  them,  about  half  way  up.  Deacon  Tyler  and  his  family  lived. 
They  were  charming  people,  the  Tylers.  My  sister  and  I  witnessed  an 
amusing  little  incident  that  happened  in  front  of  their  house  one  cold 
snowy  afternoon,  though  we  did  not  learn  of  the  amusing  side  until  after¬ 
wards.  '’Over  the  hill”  was  then,  as  indeed  it  is  now,  the  shortest  way 
from  "down-town”  to — Oh  no!  not  to  the  North  Station,  but  to  the  Low¬ 
ell,  the  Eastern  or  the  Fitchburg  Depot  (pronounced  depo).  We  were 
sitting  in  our  second  story  window  at  the  corner  of  Derne  watching  the 
people  as  they  came  down.  They  were  having  a  poor  time,  for  there  had 
been  rain  and  sleet,  it  had  grown  colder,  a  film  of  ice  had  formed  over 
the  rather  steeply  sloping  brick  sidewalk,  and  now  the  snow  was  falling 
and  gathering  on  top.  They  slipped,  they  staggered,  some  fell,  and  some 
took  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  We  saw  one  poor  lady  who  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  shopping;  she  had  several  parcels.  In  front  of  the  Tyler  house 
she  slipped  and  fell.  She  was  evidently  hurt  and  shaken,  but  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  got  to  her  feet,  made  her  way  to  the  door-steps,  and  sank  down, 
a  helpless  looking  object.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Tyler  appeared,  com¬ 
ing  home  up  the  hill.  We  saw  him  stop,  bend  over  the  lady  and  hold  a  brief 
conversation  with  her.  Then  he  gathered  up  her  parcels,  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  escorted  her  down  the  hill.  So  she  was  safe,  and  that  was  that.  But 
that  was  not  all  of  that.  Two  or  three  evenings  after  (it  may  have  been 
at  a  church  "Sociable”)  Mr.  Tyler  himself  thus  described  the  incident  to 
a  little  group:  "I  came  home  that  afternoon,  and  found  a  lady  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  my  doorsteps.  She  seemed  dazed  and  unable  to  stand.  So  I  bent 
down”  (and  he  must  have  done  some  bending,  for  I  think  he  was  fully  six 
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feet  tall)  ’'and  said  'Madam,  are  you  intoxicated?’  ”  I  do  not  know  what 
else  was  said,  but  he  evidently  gave  her  the  help  she  needed,  perhaps  all 
the  way  to  the  depot.  I  wonder  what  the  good  Deacon  would  have  done 
if  she  had  "owned  the  soft  impeachment.”  My  belief  is  that  he  would 
have  helped  her  just  the  same;  he  was  the  simplest  and  kindest  of  men.  I 
wonder  also  whether  Mrs.  Tyler  did  not  suggest  to  him  afterward,  very 
sweetly,  that  he  might  have  expressed  his  concern  somewhat  differently. 

Up  near  the  top  of  the  hill  our  family  lived  for  a  few  years  (1862- 
1866),  at  number  80.  We  went  back  to  our  old  house  at  the  corner  of 
Derne  St.  (61  Temple  St.)  in  ’68  or  ’69,  and  remained  there  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  so  that  most  of  my  early  recollections,  until  I  left  home, 
centre  around  that  spot.  I  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  our  life  at 
number  80.  I  must  omit  most  of  these,  but  there  are  one  or  two  episodes 
which  I  do  want  to  include.  One  winter,  perhaps  ’64  or  ’65,  there  was  an 
unusually  heavy  storm,  and  in  our  back  yard  the  snow  was  so  deep  that 
my  father  was  able,  for  the  children’s  pleasure  and,  I  suspect,  his  own,  to 
fashion  a  cavern,  entered  by  a  mysterious  tunnel  where  the  taller  members 
of  the  family  had  to  stoop,  but  lofty  and  spacious  within.  Illuminated  by 
a  kerosene  lamp  its  glittering  walls  became  an  Aladdin’s  palace.  That 
same  snow-storm  blocked  the  railways,  and  several  of  our  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  who  lived  out  of  town  came  to  us  for  refuge.  We  were  marooned 
for  two  days,  and  by  the  end  our  provisions  were  about  exhausted. 

Our  stay  in  that  house  covered  the  latter  half  of  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Richmond  I  was  not  quite  four  and  a  half  years 
old.  Father  came  home  late  in  the  afternoon  and  called  out  as  he  started 
up  the  stairs,  "Richmond  is  taken.”  The  family  was  gathered  in  my  par¬ 
ents’  chamber,  and  Cousin  Hannah  South  worth  (my  mother’s  cousin, 
really),  was  so  overcome  with  joy  that  she  sat  down  hard  on  the  bed  and 
broke  a  slat.  On  such  trifling  pegs  does  Memory  hang  her  precious  wares. 

A  fortnight  later  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  I  remember  rather 
vaguely  the  excitement  and  mourning  that  followed,  the  throngs  of 
people,  the  black  draperies.  I  remember  being  taken  to  church;  a  sermon 
was  preached,  but  of  that  of  course  I  have  no  recollection,  nor  even  of 
Dr.  Kirk  in  the  pulpit.  Finally  a  little  later,  as  the  troops  came  home,  I 
remember  a  Massachusetts  regiment  marching  past  the  house. 

We  now  go  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  Temple  St.  ended  (or  be¬ 
gan)  at  Mt.  Vernon  St.  To  the  right  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Vernon,  a 
row  of  houses  extended  in  my  day  to  Hancock.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
back  of  the  original  Bulfinch  State  House.  I  believe  some  slight  changes 
had  been  made,  but  not  such  as  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  building.  At  the 
corner  of  the  State  House  grounds  a  little  east  of  the  head  of  Temple  St., 
Mt.  Vernon  turned  at  a  right  angle  and  ran  down  to  Beacon,  opposite  the 
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corner  of  the  Common  and  the  head  of  Park  St.  There  was  a  fairly  high 
granite  wall  at  the  right,  surmounted  by  a  tall  iron  fence,  an  admirable 
place  for  us  to  climb  along,  clinging  to  the  railings.  To  the  east  from  the 
head  of  Temple,  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  ran  straight  on  for  some 
fifty  feet  farther.  There  stood  two  houses,  and  pleasant  ones  they  must 
have  been,  looking  south  down  the  bend  to  the  Common.  Beyond  them 
Beacon  Hill  Place  ran  through  to  Bowdoin  St.,  but  we  will  not  pass 
through  it  yet.  From  here,  of  course,  the  easterly  side  of  what  I  have 
called  the  bend  of  Mt.  Vernon  ran  down  to  Beacon.  There  was  a  rather 
overpowering  mansion,  a  grass  plot,  and  a  row  of  six  or  eight  good  houses 
on  that  side. 

Beacon  Hill  Place  deserves  a  good  bit  of  attention,  for  its  size.  It  was, 
for  a  guess,  20  feet  wide  and  75  or  80  long.  As  we  enter,  please  notice 
the  long  bar  or  skeleton  gate  at  the  right,  with  which  it  could  be  barred 
off.  The  right  side  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  blank  wall  of  the  Way 
house,  a  huge  mansion  with  a  great  brown-stone  facade  on  Mount  Vernon 
St.,  matched  by  another  on  Bowdoin.  It  had  to  be  big,  to  house  Mr.  Way’s 
art  collection,  part  of  which,  the  Egyptian,  is  now  in  the  Art  Museum. 
But  it  is  the  other  side  of  Beacon  Hill  Place  that  really  concerns  us.  It 
was  occupied  by  three  very  good  houses,  each  with  a  grass  plot  in  front, 
in  the  middle  one  of  which  lived  one  of  the  founders  and  staunch  sup¬ 
porters  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Deacon  Daniel  Safford,  a  man  deeply 
religious,  public  spirited  and  benevolent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  shrewd, 
energetic,  successful  man  of  business.  His  business  had  to  ’do  with  metals 
and  iron  work.  I  never  saw  him,  as  he  died  in  1856.  I  know  that  he  built 
the  great  iron  fence  around  the  Common,  part  of  which  still  remains,  as 
sturdy  as  ever.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when  the  weather  vane  which  shows 
the  shifting  winds  (of  doctrine.^  No.)  on  the  spire  of  the  Park  Street 
Church  was  to  be  put  in  place,  he  would  not  risk  the  life  of  any  of  his 
workmen,  but  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  gilded  ball  and  set  the  vane  him¬ 
self,  lifting  it  alone.  Mrs.  Safford  outlived  him  by  many  years.  She  was  a 
handsome,  comfortable  looking  Mother  in  Israel,  kind,  hospitable,  a 
Lady  Bountiful.  I  fancy  I  see  her  now,  perhaps  at  a  "Sociable,”  attired 
in  a  full-skirted  dress  of  lilac  silk,  with  a  lace  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  a  large  cameo,  or  possibly  a  painted  brooch.  Of  course  I  may  be  im¬ 
agining  these  details  of  dress,  but  such  is  the  picture  I  have  in  mind,  and 
such  a  costume  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  time,  and  to  her  sta¬ 
tion  in  life.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  fear,  that  there  were  stations  in  life, 
even  in  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  in  those  days. 

I  have  other  memories  of  a  more  personal  character  connected  with 
little  Beacon  Hill  Place,  but  we  must  really  be  getting  on.  The  exit  to 
Bowdoin  St.  was  marked  by  a  series  of  large  iron  posts  with  big  smooth 
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round  heads,  just  right  for  easy  leap  frog.  Exactly  opposite  stands  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  depth  to  which  the  summit  of  Bow- 
doin  St.  was  shaved  off  at  the  time  of  the  last  alteration  is  easily  judged 
if  one  looks  at  the  front  of  this  church,  under  which  a  new  supporting 
story  had  to  be  built.  The  body  of  the  church  was  previously  at  the  same 
level  as  the  end  of  Beacon  Hill  Place.  The  history  of  the  changes  in  the 
height  and  grading  of  the  hill  is  most  interesting.  It  is  of  course  well 
known  to  antiquarians,  but  probably  many  of  our  citizens  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  should  like  very  much  to  write  in  some  detail  about  the  three 
peaks  of  Trimountain,  but  can  only  say  here  that  the  middle  and  highest. 
Sentry  (Beacon)  Hill  was  lowered  about  8o  feet;  the  eastern  peak.  Cot¬ 
ton  (Pemberton)  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  in  what  is  now  upper 
Pemberton  Square,  and  somewhat  lower  than  Sentry,  was  cut  down  the 
same  amount;  and  the  western,  near  Joy  or  Walnut  St.,  lower  but  more 
spreading,  was  distributed  to  grade  the  slope  down  to  the  river  between 
Beacon  and  Pinckney  Streets. 

II 

We  make  a  jump  now  directly  to  the  front  of  Mount  Vernon  Church 
in  Ashburton  Place.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  fagade;  it  is  still 
there,  not  seriously  changed.  Behind  it  was  a  plain  hall  some  twelve  feet 
wide,  with  four  entrances  to  the  church;  at  each  end  of  this  hall  were 
stairs,  leading  up  to  the  galleries  and  down  to  the  lower  floor.  The  side 
rails  of  the  stairs  were  supported  by  perfectly  plain  round  shafts;  after 
the  sale  of  the  building  these  flights  were  removed,  and  my  father  pro¬ 
cured  one  of  the  uprights  and  had  an  excellent  cane  made  from  it.  We 
will  not  enter  the  church  itself  for  the  present,  but  will  go  down  and  start 
at  the  bottom.  There  was  the  same  sort  of  entrance  hall  here  as  above.  The 
Chapel  was  directly  under  the  Church,  but  some  30  ft.  narrower,  and 
somewhat  less  deep.  Running  from  the  main  hall  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Chapel  to  the  back  entrance  of  the  building  at  the  head  of  Allston 
Place,  was  a  corridor  with  three  rooms  on  the  right.  Let  us  suppose  we 
have  come  up  the  five  or  six  granite  steps  and  entered  by  that  door.  First, 
a  small  vestibule,  with  folding  doors  leading  to  the  corridor.  Inside,  on 
the  right,  a  fairly  wide  space  from  which  a  narrow  stairway  led  to  the  pul¬ 
pit  in  the  church  above;  there  were  also  closets,  storage  space,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  furnace.  On  our  left  came  first  Room  i.  That  was  the  Church 
Committee  Room;  it  was  also  used  on  Sunday  for  the  Infant  Class.  Room 
2  was  the  Young  People’s  Room,  where  they  had  their  prayer  meetings 
and  debates.  Room  3  was  the  kitchen.  A  mingled  odor  of  sanctity  and 
coffee  pervaded  the  corridor.  The  three  rooms  I  think,  were  all  of  the 
same  size,  some  20  ft.  square. 
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Like  most  young  boys  (and  girls  too,  I  fanq^),  my  chums  and  I  were 
roamers;  we  liked  to  '’poke  around.”  For  one  thing  it  pleased  us,  when 
nobody  was  about,  to  steal  in,  perhaps  by  the  back  way  like  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  go  up  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  pulpit.  We  never  did  anything 
out  of  the  way;  we  merely  liked  to  explore.  The  heaven  of  heavens  was  the 
garret.  I  am  not  dead  sure  how  we  got  there,  but  I  think  the  stairs  went  up 
from  the  gallery  close  by  the  organ.  I  don’t  remember  the  place  as  being 
all  floored  over;  anyhow  we  had  a  safe,  easy  walk  the  whole  length  of  it. 
In  the  middle  was  a  tall  cone-shaped  wooden  case,  lined,  I  rather  think, 
with  metal;  it  may  have  led  up  to  a  ventilator.  It  was  from  there  that  the 
central  chandelier  hung,  and  from  there  it  was  lighted,  the  illumination 
being  furnished  in  those  days  by  gas.  There  was  a  door  in  the  case,  which 
we  could  open,  and  then  from  our  point  of  vantage  we  had  a  glimpse 
down  into  the  church.  But  our  favorite  place  was  a  solitary  window  over 
the  Allston  Place  entrance.  What  a  view,  what  a  height,  and  if  in  our 
young  enthusiasm  we  should  lean  too  far  out,  what  an  immeasurable 
distance  down  to  those  stone  steps!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  very 
careful  not  to  stick  our  necks  out  too  far.  I  remember  though — tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  lest  the  sensibilities  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  be  shocked 
— that  we  would  sometimes  spit  from  that  window,  and  marvel  at  the 
length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  the  sound  of  the  impact  came  back  to 
us.  We  might  have  computed  the  height  in  feet  if  we  had  known  a  little 
elementary  physics.  I  should  guess  it  as  not  far  from  seventy. 

We  return  to  the  lowest  story  and  enter  the  Chapel.  Chapel  was  the 
name  that  Dr.  Kirk  preferred,  though  the  room  was  often  called  the  Ves¬ 
try.  It  was  a  spacious  hall  about  40  ft.  wide  by  perhaps  65  ft.  deep,  high- 
studded,  lighted  by  a  series  of  tall  windows  on  the  side  nearer  Bowdoin 
St.  These  windows  had  big  wooden  shutters  inside,  painted  white,  with 
movable  slats.  All  the  walls,  the  supporting  iron  posts,  and  the  ceiling 
were  shiny  white.  The  whole  floor  was  covered  with  a  red  and  green  in¬ 
grain  carpet,  which  after  the  lapse  of  years  became  threadbare  and  rag¬ 
ged,  and  was  finally  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  more  subdued  colors.  The 
seats  were  settees  which  had  reversible  backs  and  were  provided  with 
comfortable  cushions.  They  could  be  moved  about  as  needed,  or  on  oc¬ 
casion  taken  away  entirely.  At  night,  cheerful  illumination  was  supplied 
by  half  a  dozen  unpretentious  gas  chandeliers. 

As  we  enter  from  the  main  hall  at  the  back,  we  are  facing  the  platform, 
pretty  nearly  under  the  church  pulpit.  To  our  right,  opposite  the  windows, 
was  a  long  bare  wall,  unbroken  save  by  a  rather  handsome  big  round 
clock  in  the  middle,  and  a  door  opposite  "Room  No.  i.”  On  the  plat¬ 
form  was  a  sofa,  on  which  Dr.  Herrick  sat  at  the  Friday  Evening  Meet¬ 
ings  for  Prayer  and  Conference;  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
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also  presided  there.  A  reading-desk  stood  on  the  platform;  on  the  floor 
in  front  was  a  piano.  The  only  picture  in  the  room  hung  over  the  sofa; 
my  recollection  of  it  is  vague,  but  I  think  it  was  a  reproduction  of  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt’s  The  Light  of  the  World.  Between  the  windows  were  some 
illuminated  texts;  one,  which  I  have  always  remembered,  was  an  apho¬ 
rism  of  Dr.  Kirk’s:  An  Earnest  Heart  Finds  a  Thousand  Things  To  Do, 
Which  a  Dull  Inquiry  after  Duty  Will  Never  Discover. 

Such  was  the  “Vestry,”  a  spacious  room  well  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
not  ornate,  but  dignified  and  comfortable,  a  pleasant  meeting  place  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  There  must  have  been  hundreds  like  it  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  perhaps  still  survive  unchanged.  I 
have  described  it  in  full  detail  because  it  was  the  scene,  except  for  the 
services  held  in  the  main  sanctuary  on  Sunday,  of  most  of  the  church’s 
indoor  or  home  life  and  manifold  activities. 

Ill 

Let  us  consider  these  activities  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  Friday  evening  meetings  for  Prayer  and 
Conference.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail,  as  such  services 
were  formerly  universal  in  the  “Evangelical”  churches,  and  are  still  held 
in  some  of  them.  I  knew  these  services  only  in  Dr.  Herrick’s  time.  On  a 
week-day  evening  in  the  Chapel  he  felt  free  to  speak  conversationally,  in 
a  style  less  formal  than  he  employed  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  often  at  his 
best  in  these  meetings,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  it  was  a  different  kind  of 
best. 

Of  the  Sunday  School  I  shall  speak  at  some  length,  for  I  have  many 
memories  connected  with  it.  Here  is  an  outline  of  the  session.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  announced  a  hymn,  and  when  it  was  over  read  a  passage  of 
scripture  and  offered  a  short  prayer.  Then  came  a  few  minutes’  practice 
in  singing.  The  time  I  have  now  in  mind  was  before  the  days  of  “Gospel 
Hymns,”  and  the  two  successive  books  we  used  (I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  first;  the  other  was  The  New  Hymnary)  had  dignified  words 
and  good  music.  I  think  the  singing,  however,  was  rather  a  feeble  effort. 
The  leader  would  exhort:  “Now  all  together!  Everybody  sing  out!”  Un¬ 
fortunately  my  sense  of  pitch,  if  existent  at  all,  was  as  yet  entirely  un¬ 
developed.  Called  on  to  sing  out,  I  would  do  so  lustily,  but  in  a  voice 
probably  shrill  and  certainly  wildly  out  of  tune.  I  felt  I  was  making  a 
worthy  contribution,  and  was  puzzled  when  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Bradley  I 
think,  whispered  in  my  ear,  “Not  quite  so  loud,  dear.”  But  I  still  join  in 
the  hymns,  to  my  own  great  satisfaction  and  I  hope  not  to  the  discomfort 
of  others.  I  did  catch  Mr.  Wellcome’ s  eye,  though,  the  other  day,  and 
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fancied  I  heard  again  that  gentle  voice  out  of  the  past,  "Not  quite  so  loud, 
dear.”  But  in  the  fairly  long  interval  of  over  seventy  years  I  really  have 
learned  something  of  music;  and  so  I  join  with  the  rest,  and  hope  my  bass 
gets  by  without  treading  too  hard  on  the  toes  of  harmony. 

After  singing  we  settled  down  to  business,  each  class  in  its  settee-fenced 
enclosure.  Most  of  the  classes  used  a  "Question  Book,"  in  which  was 
printed  a  passage  of  Scripture,  the  subject  of  the  day’s  lesson.  The  lessons 
on  the  Old  Testament  had  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  illus¬ 
trating  "God’s  dealing  with  his  ancient  people.’’  Most  of  the  episodes 
were  terrifying,  many  were  sanguinary.  I  remember  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
who  offered  "strange  fire’’;  the  naughty  children  that  mocked  Elisha; 
Achan,  who  failed  to  turn  in  all  of  the  loot;  and  King  Agag  who,  being 
brought  before  Samuel  for  judgment,  "came  unto  him  delicately  [quite 
chipper?]  .  .  .  And  Samuel  said,  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  child¬ 
less,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.’’  Impressive,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  than  a  little  gruesome.  I  wonder  whether  we  are  destined  to 
witness  that  same  scene  reenacted  at  the  end  of  the  present  war,  with  the 
parts  of  Samuel  and  Agag  played  respectively  by  Stalin  and  Hitler.  I  can 
believe  that  that,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  right  and  necessary,  but  not 
for  vengeance  sake.  Has  not  the  day  come  even  yet  for  the  Lex  Talionis 
to  be  scrapped?  Must  history  go  on  repeating  and  repeating  itself  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  must  the  thing  that  hath  been  be  for  ever  that  which 
shall  be?  What  if  "Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher’’  did  say  so?  He  was  a 
shrewd  old  realist,  and  made  many  keen  and  wise  observations  on  life, 
but  he  certainly  was  something  of  a  grouch. 

I  must  not  give  the  impression  that  the  lessons  were  all  like  those  above 
mentioned.  In  some  years  they  were  based  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
dealt  with  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus;  also  with  Saint  Paul  and  his 
missionary  journeys.  I  recall  further  some  lessons  on  the  Apocalypse:  the 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  which  were  in  Asia, — "And  unto  the  an¬ 
gel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write  .  .  .’’I  wonder  whether  the  Quiz 
Kids  could  name  all  seven,  and  tell  what  message  went  to  each.  (No 
looking  in  the  book! )  Then  there  was  one  lesson  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Celestial  City,  though  I  don’t  know  that  we  were  held  very  strictly  to 
learning  the  names  in  order  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  twelve  founda¬ 
tions.  And  here  I  am  prompted  to  wonder:  if  Saint  John  the  Divine 
should  send  out  today  from  Patmos  a  "Revelation,  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Years  After,’’  what  would  it  contain?  Especially,  what  would 
be  the  messages  to  the  churches  which  are  in  the  United  States?  And  in 
Europe — to  Hitler’s  church,  and  Pastor  Niemoller’s,  and  Cardinal  Faul- 
haber’s? 
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The  lesson  book  gave  first,  in  full,  the  passage  of  Scripture  for  the  day, 
followed  by  questions  on  the  contents,  with  the  expected  answers  printed 
below.  These  questions  were  asked  around  the  class,  usually  in  regular 
order.  Of  course  the  lesson  was  supposed  to  be  studied  at  home,  but  that 
little  formality  was  not  always  observed,  in  which  case  one  had  only  to 
read  the  answer  from  the  book.  There  was  also  a  "Golden  Text,"  to  be 
committed  to  memory  and  recited  by  the  school  in  unison,  and  a  "Central 
Truth." 

The  educational  value  of  such  a  system  would  naturally  depend  largely 
on  the  way  in  which  it  was  administered,  on  the  power  of  the  teachers  to 
make  the  lessons  interesting,  and  on  the  diligence  of  the  pupils  in  pre¬ 
paring  them.  For  our  school  a. percentage  rating  might  have  given  the 
teachers  75%  and  up,  in  some  cases  to  near  100%;  the  pupils,  50%- 
60%.  But  even  so  I  feel  sure  that  we  got  something  out  of  it.  We  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  We  learned 
a  little  ancient  history,  and  got  some  knowledge,  convenient  just  now,  of 
the  geography  of  the  Near  East.  Finally,  and  not  least  in  importance,  we 
were  exposed  to  some  of  the  greatest  English  prose.  There  was  then, 
thank  Heaven,  no  Bible  in  present  day  American. 

Another  sort  of  gain  was  from  our  association  with  the  teachers,  who 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  members  of  their  classes.  My  sisters  and  I 
were  most  fortunate  in  this  respect.  I  know  that  Alice  and  Marion  had 
great  admiration  and  love  for  Mrs.  Tyler.  Of  my  own  teachers  I  remember 
a  long  line.  Two  whom  I  recall  most  clearly  were  Mr.  Joseph  Burton  and 
Mr.  (later.  Dr.)  James  B.  Ayer.  Mr.  Burton  was  a  young  man  lately 
established  in  business,  very  kindly  and  likable.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  four  pleasant  brothers,  Joseph,  Smith,  Hiram,  and  Jimmie.  Mr. 
Ayer  was  still  in  the  Medical  School;  he  was  something  of  a  hero  in  my 
youthful  eyes.  Mr.  Burton  anli  Mr.  Ayer  both  took  a  friendly  interest  in 
their  young  charges.  I  have  still  a  Bible  which  Mr.  Ayer  gave  me  at  New 
Year’s  in  1872;  I  have  always  set  great  store  by  it.  In  the  class  I  remember 
among  others  Chester  Crowell,  Hiram  Burton,  and  William  Wallace 
Fenn,  later  an  eminent  preacher  and  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School. 

I  should  add  some  mention  of  the  superintendents  of  the  school,  but 
here  my  recollections  are  vague.  Among  them  I  think  were  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Colby,  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  (or  am  I  wrong?) .  The  one  who  stands 
out  clearly  is  Mr.  William  H.  Goodnow,  a  kind  and  pleasant  gentleman, 
later  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  Board  of  Deacons. 

The  foregoing  reminiscences  extend  to  the  middle  of  1876;  there  is 
however,  one  episode  of  five  or  six  years  later  relating  to  the  Sunday 
School  which  may  be  of  interest.  One  day  out  of  a  clear  sky  there  fell  a 
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thunderbolt.  Mr.  Goodnow  led  me  aside  and  told  me  there  was  a  class 
left  without  a  teacher,  and  he  and  they  wanted  me  to  take  it.  It  was  a 
class  of  girls,  aetat,  perhaps  14-16, — subdebs,  Backfische,  oiJ4)aK£C.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  though  I  was  a  college  graduate  I  was  only  a  few 
years  their  senior,  that  I  was  not  fit  for  the  job,  and  that  they  should  be 
taught  by  an  older  person.  But  these  grave  objections  were  brushed  aside. 
Mr.  Goodnow  retorted,  "Oh,  we  all  know  you,  and  we  want  you  to  take 
the  class.  We’re  not  afraid  you’ll  do  them  any  harm.’’  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  for  it;  ’twas  the  finger  of  fate.  But  now  mark  what  I  was  up 
against.  To  name  only  three,  there  were  among  my  young  charges  Blanche 
Goodnow  (Mrs.  Pratt),  daughter  of  the  Superintendent,  Margaret  Her¬ 
rick,  daughter  of  the  Minister,  and  Helen  Woods  (Mrs.  Craig).  I  don’t 
remember  whether  we  used  a  lesson  book,  but  in  any  case  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  they  should  learn  something  worth  while,  so  I  made  them,  and 
myself,  commit  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  to  memory.  Our  sessions 
proceeded  with  complete  decorum,  but  there  was  generally  a  little  time 
left;  and  those  young — do  I  dare  say  it.^ — imps  occasionally  made  use  of 
it  in  an  adroit  (and  gentle)  badgering  of  the  teacher  with  innocent-seem¬ 
ing  questions,  "tempting  him’’  (i.e.  trying  him  out).  It  was  the  time 
when  the  battlelines  were  being  drawn  between  Modernism  and  Funda¬ 
mentalism,  and  they  wanted  to  find  out  what  my  views  were.  I  always 
tried  to  give  noncommittal  or  evasive  answers,  for  I  was  unwilling  to 
take  responsibility  of  influencing  them  to  my  opinion;  but  I  suspect  they 
saw  through  me  and  knew  well  enough  what  I  thought,  for  they  were  a 
sharp-witted  bunch.  And  I  guess,  too,  that  Mr.  Goodnow  was  right  after 
all,  and  that  I  didn’t  do  them  any  harm. 

I  have  not  even  yet  told  all  I  remember  about  the  school — the  Sunday 
School  Concerts  might  have  a  word  of  mention — but  it  is  time  to  pass  on 
to  other  doings  that  took  place  in  the  "Vestry.’’  Among  these  were  the 
"Church  Sociables,’’  three  or  perhaps  four  in  a  season,  pleasant  gather¬ 
ings,  largely  attended.  Settees  were  placed  along  the  walls,  and  tables  in 
the  centre  were  spread  with  an  excellent  supper.  I  suspect  that  for  a  few 
of  our  people  this  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  from  breakfast  on. 
Refreshments  over,  there  followed  pleasant  general  conversation. 

The  Pastor’s  New  Year’s  Reception  was  also  held  there.  The  room 
had  been  decorated  for  the  Christmas  season  with  wreaths  and  long  fes¬ 
toons  of  evergreen  between  the  posts.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  with  music 
and  of  course  refreshments.  One  year  an  interesting  feature  was  added 
which  had  not  been  planned  for.  About  a  quarter  before  eight,  before 
things  were  in  full  swing,  a  worried,  anxious  couple,  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman,  neatly  but  not  elegantly  clad,  appeared  in  the  entrance 
hall.  She  did  the  talking;  he  stood  by,  visibly  embarrassed.  They  had 
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planned  to  be  married  early  that  evening,  and  to  take  the  Portland 
Steamer,  I  think  it  was,  at  nine  o’clock.  Through  some  misunderstanding 
the  minister  who  was  to  tie  the  knot  was  away  from  home.  They  were 
strangers  in  Boston  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Passing  the  church  and  see¬ 
ing  it  lighted  up  they  had  thought  there  might  be  a  minister  present.  Was 
there  one,  and  could  he  perform  the  ceremony?  Miss  Lucy  Brown,  all 
sympathy,  went  to  the  platform  to  Dr.  Herrick  and  told  him  their  story. 
'’Sure,”  he  said  in  a  loud  jovial  voice,  ''I’ll  marry  them.”  Miss  Brown, 
dear  kind  soul  that  she  was,  came  back  and  told  the  couple  that  all  was 
well.  Then  she  got  busy  and  whispered  around  a  bit.  I  have  an  idea  that 
a  lace  scarf  may  have  been  borrowed  for  the  bride,  and  I  remember  that 
an  improvised  bridal  bouquet  was  placed  in  her  hand.  A  little  procession 
was  mustered,  one  of  the  young  ladies  played  a  wedding  march,  Mendels¬ 
sohn  I  think,  (though  it  might  have  been  Wagner)  and  they  moved  in 
state  up  the  aisle.  If  the  bride  and  groom  felt  shy  and  uncomfortable 
they  gave  no  sign  of  it.  They  were  duly  married,  exhorted,  and  blessed, 
and  our  people  crowded  around  and  offered  congratulations.  Then  the 
newly-weds  were  served  with  a  special  little  banquet,  our  own  not  being 
yet  ready.  By  this  time  our  unexpected  guests  felt  quite  at  home.  They 
talked  easily  and  naturally,  expressed  their  gratitude,  and  departed  in  good 
season  to  catch  their  boat.  I  think  they  must  have  felt  that  in  truth  their 
(marriage)  lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places,  for  in  a  strange 
city  and  after  much  tribulation  they  had  had  a  church  wedding,  with 
flowers  and  music,  a  reception  and  a  banquet.  I  hope  they  lived  happily 
ever  after,  and  are  now  about  celebrating  their  diamond  wedding,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  numerous  progeny.  I  wish  I  knew. 

The  original  plan  for  these  reminiscences  has  not  been  completed,  but  ex¬ 
igencies  of  time  and  perhaps  of  space  make  it  necessary  to  break  them  off  at 
this  point.  Perhaps  they  may  be  extended  at  some  future  day. 

E.  S.  H. 


L 

LETTER  OF  DR.  KIRK,  DATED  DEC.  8,  1856,  CONCERNING 
THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  TO  BE 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PARIS 

To  the  Prudential  Committee  of  Vernon  Congr’l  Society. 

Gentlemen  &  Dear  Friends, 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  sometime  since  been  called  to  preside  over  the 
American  Church  to  be  formed  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
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To  that  application  I  returned  an  unqualified  refusal,  because  it  merely  re¬ 
vived  a  question  I  had  settled  years  before,  and  had  since  seen  no  reason  to 
determine  otherwise.  When  residing  in  Paris  in  1839  the  same  proposition 
was  urged  upon  me. 

The  organization  of  the  church  however,  becoming,  from  year  to  year  more 
desirable,  as  the  number  of  citizens  visiting  Paris,  or  residing  there  increases, 
the  residents  of  that  city  presented  the  subject  anew  to  the  American  and  For¬ 
eign  Christian  Union  of  New  York. 

Subscriptions  for  a  building  were  successfully  commenced,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  enterprize.  His  sudden  death  in  the 
Autumn,  imposed  on  the  committee  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  successor. 

On  the  1®^  of  Nov.  last  they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  which  I  refer 
you. 

This  proposition  removed  the  chief  objection  I  had  entertained  to  my  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  work;  that  is  the  dissolution  of  my  pastoral  ties  in  Boston. 
As  that  was  no  longer  required,  I  took  the  subject  into  serious  consideration. 
And  without  any  very  decided  conviction  that  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  go,  I 
acted  on  the  maxim,  that  it  required  more  light  to  move  than  to  stand  still, 
and  declined  the  appointment  positively  &  fully.  (See  B) 

To  this  I  received  a  reply.  (See  C)  Soon  another  letter  came  from  Mr. 
McClure,  and  one  from  Mr.  Phelps.  (See  D.  E) 

Here  a  new  element  was  introduced,  which  greatly  affected  my  mind,  i.e. 
that  if  I  refused,  the  enterprise  would  be  abandoned, — so  far  as  to  induce  this 
decision;  if  my  friends  in  Andover,  who  expressed  some  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  my  accepting  the  appointment,  will  modify  their  objections  on 
learning  Mr.  McClure’s  statements  of  the  case:  if  a  good  supply  can  be  secured 
for  the  pulpit;  and  if  leading  members  of  the  church  and  Society  present  no 
positive  opposition  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  go.  Dr.  McClure  undertook 
the  task  thus  assigned  him  with  much  zeal.  I  am  now  satisfied  as  to  the  opinion 
of  my  brethren  in  Andover.  The  arrangements  I  had  conditionally  made  there. 
Dr.  McClure  made  more  complete ;  so  that  Prof.  Phelps  engages  to  supply  the 
pulpit  for  two  months;  Prof.  Shedd  for  six  weeks;  and  Prof.  Phelps  highly 
commends  a  Prof.  Boardman  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who  will  supply 
for  two  months.  (See  F)  Prof.  Park  will  contribute  one  or  two  Sundays  of 
preaching. 

Now,  dear  friends  I  leave  the  matter  with  you.  If  you  decide  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  society  will  suffer  so  materially  by  my  temporary  absence  that  I  ought 
not  to  go,  I  shall  cheer — [sic}  refuse  the  application  again  &  finally.  If  you,  on 
the  contrary  present  no  obsticles,  I  shall  see  my  way  clear  to  accept  it.  Be 
assured  I  have  no  solicitude  personally  to  exchange  this  field  of  labor  for  that 
if  it  be  tme  as  the  committee  in  New  York  think,  that  the  enterprise  depends 
upon  my  decision. 

Particularly  I  stipulated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Union  should  lay 
the  matter  before  certain  ministerial  brethren,  &  before  some  members  of 
this  church,  and  also  complete  the  arrangements  I  had  begun  for  supplying 
this  pulpit,  in  my  absence,  and  if  no  decided  opposition  to  the  acceptance  were 
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made  I  should  accept  the  call.  (D)  The  result  has  been  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment,  made  for  the  services  of  the  pulpit:  (Prof  Phelps,  Shedd,  Boardman) 
A  reply  to  a  communication,  which  I  addressed  on  the  subject  to  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee  of  Mt  Vernon  Society  leaves  me  free  to  decide  that  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  appointment  to  this  service  in  France.  (E) 

It  should  then  be  definitely  understood  that  I  propose  to  embark  in  a  few 
weeks  to  commence  immediately  efforts  to  assemble  the  Americans  resident  in 
Paris,  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  &  for  a  weekly  prayer  meeting, — to  ex¬ 
amine  the  materials  there  existing  for  constituting  a  church  of  a  strictly  Cath¬ 
olic  or  Union  Character,  embracing  all  evangelical  persons  willing  to  unite 
in  it — to  organize  a  church  in  such  form  as  shall  at  once  satisfy  the  members 
of  different  denominations  there,  &  yet  depart  from  no  principle  which  we 
deem  vital  to  a  church,  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  work  as¬ 
signed  me. — to  superintend,  just  as  I  did  in  the  erection  of  this  house,  no 
more,  no  less,  the  selection  of  a  site,  &  the  determination  of  the  main  features 
of  the  building.  For  five  or  six  months  I  am  to  labor  in  this  field,  &  then  by 
God’s  good  providence  return  to  you.  Preaching  &  organizing  the  church  are 
then,  my  main  work  there.  The  importance  of  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  our  Countrymen  residing  in  that  corrupt  city,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  &  especially  the  presence  there  of  more  than  two  hundred  of 
our  young  men  subjected  to  the  overwhelming  temptations  of  the  place,  with 
no  religious  influences  surrounding  them. 

There  is  also  a  future  benefit  at  which  we  aim,  which  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  our  past  efforts  to  evangelize  France. 
We  intend  always  to  employ  Frenchmen  in  that  work.  But  to  carry  out  our 
views,  they  must  be  guided  by  an  American  Committee  resident  there.  To 
this  church  we  look  for  that  result. 

And,  now,  dear  brethren  &  friends  I  need  scarcely  state  to  you  with  what 
reluctance  I  have  reached  my  present  decision.  This  proposition  has  never 
been  for  a  moment,  the  object  of  my  pursuit,  or  even  desire  when  compared 
with  my  present  field  of  labor,  and  my  present  pastoral  connection.  In  fact  I 
know  not  how  any  man  can  ask  for  a  more  favorable  position  of  usefulness, 
or  for  the  more  cordial  sympathies,  &  support  of  a  church  and  society,  than  I 
am  permitted  to  have.  Time  does  not  diminish,  but  grace  and  experience  in¬ 
crease  my  affection  for  you  and  for  my  office. 

I  have  left  you  twice  already  for  a  protracted  absence.  But  in  neither  case 
did  I  experience  the  pain  it  now  costs  me  to  say  farewell.  I  am  not  sanguine  of 
the  great  success  in  so  short  a  period  as  six  months,  only  I  dare  not  refuse  to  go. 
I  therefore,  am  anxious  to  go:  for  I  should  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
letting  it  fall  through.  For  no  other  reason  am  I  desirous  to  go. 

If  you  make  no  objections  to  my  accepting  this  appointment  I  make  the 
following  propositions. 

My  salary  to  cease  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  country  until  my  labors  as 
Pastor  of  M*^  Vernon  Church  shall  be  resumed. 
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2^  That  the  society  make  its  arrangements  for  supplying  the  pulpit,  at  its  own 
expense. 

May  wisdom  from  above  guide  your  deliberations  and  decisions. 


\ 


Boston,  Dec.  8^^  1856. 


Your  affectionate  friend, 

Edw.  N.  Kirk 


M 

CALENDARS  OF  LETTERS  OF  DR.  KIRK  AND  DEACON 
AND  MRS.  SAFFORD  IN  THE  MOUNT  HOLYOKE 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  the  Pupils  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Boston,  July  11, 
1855 

Is  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  concentrated  prayer  with  them.  Grateful  for 
the  teachers.  None  receives  compensation  for  toil.  They  train  your  minds  and 
have  parents’  and  pastors’  solicitude  for  your  souls’  salvation.  Will  you  not 
love  Christ  supremely  ? 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  principal,  Boston,  Dec.  23,  1856 

Is  disappointed  that  he  is  unable  to  be  at  the  Seminary  and  address  pupils. 
[Indorsement  in  Miss  Chapin’s  hand:  He  had  been  appointed  trustee  in  July. 
Was  about  to  sail  for  Europe.} 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  pupils  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Paris,  May  21,  1857 

Surrounded  by  display  of  irreligion  and  superstition,  I  realize  advantages  of 
being  in  the  U.S.  Is  a  privilege  "to  come  from  new  and  crude  civilization  to 
the  societies  which  inherit  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  influences  of  the 
world’s  best  inhabitants  and  its  brightest  periods.’’  Advantages  of  travel  in 
Europe,  removing  prejudices,  correcting  historical  imagination,  desire  for 
historical  knowledge.  A  plan  for  historical  study.  In  spite  of  national  evil 
of  slavery,  U.S.  is  best  fitted  for  your  labor.  Future  influence  of  U.S.  and 
especially  of  its  women.  Disinterestedness  characterized  Mary  Lyon.  Com¬ 
mendation  of  teachers  and  students  who  are  carrying  forward  work  and  aims 
of  Founder.  [Printed  in  part  in  Mears,  Life  of  E.N.K.,  p.  342} 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  1857 

Home  again  from  Palestine  and  Paris.  May  prepare  lectures  on  Palestine. 
Visits  to  Mount  Holyoke  bring  great  joy  because  there  is  a  "rich,  ripe  harvest- 
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field  to  reap  for  souls.”  "Everything  combines  with  my  ministerial  labors, 
every  heart  sympathizes  with  my  objects  and  desires.”  My  sympathy  for  you 
and  counsel  to  you  not  to  feel  overburdened.  "Mrs.  Salford  will  jog  my 
memory.”  She  tells  me  you  desire  influence  of  literary  gentlemen.  You  are 
right.  Must  not  have  a  nunnery. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  March  1,  I860 

Request  to  write  to  Dr.  Roswell  Hitchcock.  Miss  Homer  (M.D.),  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Gregory  for  physician  at  our  school,  called.  Favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  "Rests  with  our  schools  for  girls  to  renovate  the  female  constitution  in 
this  country.”  Indorsement  in  Miss  Chapin’s  hand  states  that  Miss  Homer 
was  employed  from  I860  to  1864,  followed  by  other  female  physicians.  Dr. 
Kirk  responsible. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  Dec.  14,  1861 

Should  rejoice  to  be  with  you  but  am  engaged  in  revival  scenes  in  Portland, 
Mr.  Burnham,  our  assistant  editor,  more  familiar  with  the  Tracts  than  I,  will 
make  selection  for  you.  Remembrances  to  teachers,  Mrs.  Mead  and  Mrs. 
Carroll.  [Printed  in  part  in  Mears,  L/fe  of  E.N.K.,  pp.  347-348} 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1861 

Peculiarity  of  the  school  due  to  tone  that  Spirit  of  God  gave  through  Mary 
Lyon.  Should  be  no  teacher  not  consecrated.  Am  sorry  not  to  be  with  you. 
Two  weeks  in  Portland,  Christmas  festival  in  our  Sunday  School,  and  social 
intercourse  of  New  Year’s  prevent.  [Nearly  all  in  Mears,  Life  of  E.N.K., 
p.  348} 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1861 
Partial  copy  of  above  letter. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Rutland,  July  27,  1862 

Obliged  to  return  to  Bellows  Falls  to  search  for  trunk.  Shall  leave  here  to¬ 
morrow.  Am  returning  keys  to  telescope  which  may  be  desired  before  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  East.  Thankfulness  for  cheerful  tone  of  25  th  anniversary,  for  issue 
of  disciplinary  work,  for  hygienic  improvements,  for  revival  of  Mary  Lyon’s 
memory  and  instructions,  for  the  Lord’s  loan  of  Miss  Fisk,  for  blessed  work 
of  the  Spirit  during  year.  [Printed  in  Mears,  Life  of  E.N.K.,  p.  348} 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  Feb.  21,  1863 

Miss  Fisk  has  read  to  me  her  collection  of  sayings  of  Miss  Lyon.  The  Book 
will  do  great  good.  Another  is  projected — Three  Revivals:  Mount  Holyoke, 
Oroomiah  (Persia),  Oxford  (Western  Seminary).  Church  will  have  new 
light  on  revivals.  Mary  Lyon’s  the  right  way.  John  S.  Hart  is  principal  of 
N.  J.  State  Normal  School.  [Printed  in  part  in  Mears,  Life  of  E.N.K.,  p. 
349] 
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Edward  N.  Kirk  to  Miss  Chapin,  Boston,  July  18,  1863 

Illness  prevents  his  coming  to  the  anniversary.  The  Morgan  raid  and  the 
Fernando  Wood  riot.  [Printed  in  Mears,  Life  of  E.N.K.,  p.  349] 

Edward  N.  ICirk  to  Trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Boston,  July  20, 
1863 

Am  prevented  from  meeting  with  you.  Sanitary  Committee  have  no  report 
as  they  depend  upon  Miss  Homer  (M.D.) .  Declines  reelection  to  Library  and 
Education  Committee  because  remote  residence  prevents  proper  attention. 
Suggests  election  of  Dr.  Tyler.  Cannot  report  for  Committee  appointed  to 
purchase  mannikin  because  Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  other  member  is  ill.  Nomi¬ 
nates  Rufus  Anderson  for  trustee. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  the  Reverend  H.  Mead  (Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees), 
Boston,  July  20,  1863 

Regrets  absence  from  meeting.  Will  Mr.  Mead  ask  Miss  Homer  (M.D.)  for 
report. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  to  the  Reverend  Hiram  Mead,  New  York,  April  26,  1865 

“To  express  to  you  my  growing  conviction  that  the  Trustees  should  move 
very  carefully  in  the  appointment  of  a  Principal.”  Suggests  some  resolutions 
to  be  adopted  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

Memoranda  for  a  talk.  March,  1874 

Supposed  to  be  notes  jotted  down  during  his  last  illness. 

Sanitary  Committee  (E.  N.  Kirk  and  Edward  Hitchcock)  to  the  Trustees 
Reports  for  July  25,  I860,  and  July,  1861 

Discussion  of  education  and  health  of  women.  Criticism  of  Mount  Holyoke 
not  justified.  Health  an  important  question.  Hygienic  suggestions.  Mrs. 
Carroll’s  supervision  of  diets  satisfactory.  Recommendation  of  search  for 
female  physician.  (I860)  General  condition  of  good  health.  Few  cases  of 
contagious  diseases.  Miss  Mary  A.  B.  Homer,  secured  as  physician,  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.  Pressure  of  studies  and  of  cleaning  rooms  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  Committee  called  on  Miss  Homer  yesterday  to  make  a  statement 
and  now  enclose  her  paper  on  Ventilation.  (1861) 

Sermon:  Amos,  IV:  12  Undated  “Prepare  to  meet  thy  God” 

Copy  in  unknown  hand. 

Daniel  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1842 

“Has  ordered  the  two  piannos  sent  to  the  depot  this  evening;  in  the  same  box 
are  a  small  package,  a  bonnet  for  Lydia  Edwards,  a  comfortable,  and  a  letter 
for  Miss  Lyon  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  be  sent.  Cost  of  the 
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piannos  $35  and  paid  for  repairs  and  sending  $20.75.  Please  write  when  you 
can  get  a  moment’s  time  to  let  us  know  of  your  condition  and  that  of  the 
school.” 

Daniel  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  July  1,  1843 

The  groceries  listed  above  (invoice  from  Dana  Evans)  have  been  sent  to  the 
depot  and  will  probably  be  at  Wilbraham  on  Mon.  "Leamons  very  scarce 
and  dear  and  will  be  till  after  the  fourth.  Will  wait  for  more  to  come  in.  Mr. 
Brewster  will  send  books.” 

Daniel  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  July  16,  1844 

Mr.  Kirk  has  gone  into  the  country  to  write  your  address  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Tappan  is  getting  along  with  the  engraving  better  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Will  bring  diplomas  on  Wed.  Am  sending  100  lbs.  of  tongues  at  12^ 
and  50  lbs.  of  dried  beef  at  7^.  Crockery  ordered  from  Mr.  Norcross,  tongues 
in  a  half  barrel,  dried  beef  in  a  bag,  and  a  two-gallon  jug  of  temperance  wine 
for  Mr.  Condit  go  to  the  depot  today. 

Daniel  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  Nov.  22,  1844 

Mrs.  Safford  has  returned  from  Tiverton  leaving  Mrs.  Reid  more  comfort¬ 
able.  The  cask  of  lamp  shades  found  at  the  depot  in  Boston,  and  will  be  at 
Wilbraham  tomorrow  eve.  with  the  bole  of  carpeting,  a  hogshead  of  molasses, 
2  casks  of  grapes  and  4  boxes  of  raisins.  House  to  be  carpeted  and  cushioned 
before  dedication.  A  tierce  of  rice  will  be  at  Wilbraham  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Safford  will  invite  Mr.  Kirk  to  accompany  him  on  Monday.  If  he  goes  per¬ 
haps  he  will  preach  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  if  desired. 

Daniel  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  Feb.  16,  1849 

Has  received  the  check  for  $300  on  the  Springfield  bank.  As  good  as  money 
except  for  the  cost  of  collecting,  which  is  25^.  Has  paid  for  magazines. 
Thankful  to  hear  that  some  of  students  are  beginning  to  hope  in  Christ.  Oh, 
that  all  of  them  who  are  out  of  the  ark  would  flee  into  it  before  the  Flood 
overtakes  them.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  observe  the  state  of  things  in  Boston. 
The  Unitarians  have  had  public  conference  in  which  they  have  manifested 
zeal  in  telling  one  another  to  wake  up,  but  the  moving  principle  is  not  there. 
Last  Wed.  observed  by  Mount  Vernon  Church  as  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer.  Meetings  well  attended  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  and  much 
feeling  evident.  Next  week  will  come  day  of  prayer  for  colleges. 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  March  22,  1843 

Miss  Lyon’s  illness.  Her  dependence  on  God.  Deacon  Safford  has  not  sent 
books  since  the  order  for  crockery  has  not  been  received.  The  revival  at  Rock- 
port.  Power  of  prayer.  Message  from  Mr.  Kirk:  "Oh,  you  must  tell  her 
my  heart  is  with  her.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  precious  work  there  and 
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.  she  has  my  poor  prayers  but  I  am  too  much  worn  down  both  in  body  and 
mind  and  the  work  is  too  great  here  for  me  to  think  of  going  up  there  at 
present.  The  Lord  is  doing  the  work  better  than  we  could.”  Location  of 
church  in  the  theatre  is  probable. 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Safford  to  Mary  Lyon,  Boston,  Dec.  28,  1846 

The  great  interest  aroused  in  Boston  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Lord’s  Spirit  on 
the  Seminary  in  South  Hadley. 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Safford  to  Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  principal  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  June  24,  1873 

Would  like  to  come  to  the  exercises,  but  rarely  goes  out  now. 

[Indorsement  on  envelope :  Last  letter  of  Mrs.  Safford — to  be  preserved} 


N 

A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  KIRK  TO  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP 

(In  the  files  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society) 

23  Maclean  Street 
19  April  1854 

Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  very  kind  remembrance  you  have  of  me, 
as  testified  by  granting  me  the  perusal  of  your  admirable  literary  and  political 
productions.  You  afford  me,  by  that  kindness,  a  manifold  happiness;  and  that, 
I  am  sure,  is  the  end  of  all  your  labor,  the  diffusion  of  kindly  feeling  and  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  you.  And  our  voca¬ 
tions  draw  us  to  paths  which  seldom  cross  each  other.  But  I  have  a  genuine 
friendship  for  you,  which  gets  its  nourishment  and  its  satisfaction  from  hearing 
you  talk  on  paper,  and  returning  the  cordial  response  to  your  personal,  noble 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  in  the  silent  consentings  of  my  heart. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  that  He  has  inclined  you  to  take  so 
just  a  view  of  the  design  of  your  endowments  and  your  leisure.  As  a  patriot  you 
are  doing  just  the  work  this  country  so  convincingly  needs.  The  institutions,  the 
character  and  the  history  of  this  country  are  not  the  offspring  of  chance ;  nor  is 
our  success  in  self-government  the  fortunate  purchase  in  a  lottery,  where  others 
have  held  blanks. 

The  roots  in  our  character  as  a  people  are  in  the  noblest  literature  the  human 
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mind  has  ever  produced;  the  Christian  literature  of  England,  which  has  ap¬ 
propriated  to  itself  the  richest  results  of  a  pagan  philosophy  and  of  political 
experience,  infusing  into  them  the  life  that  the  inspired  book  alone  can  furnish. 
I  compare  the  present  generation  to  children  who  live  on  the  fruit  of  trees 
which  their  fathers  planted,  but  who  neglected  the  trees  themselves.  This 
course  must  soon,  if  not  abandoned,  destroy  the  trees,  and  leave  us  without  the 
fruits.  This  fact  suggests  two  great  wants  of  our  dear  republic.  We  must  be  men 
of  progress,  men  of  the  future ;  but  our  future  must  grow  naturally  and  health¬ 
fully  out  of  our  past.  The  political  principles  of  our  fathers  must  be  inwrought 
into  our  mental  structure.  Their  noble  spirit  must  be  breathed  afresh  into  us, 
or  we  shall  die  out.  These  convictions  I  have  long  cherished.  And  it  cheers  my 
heart  to  see  a  man  that  knows  what  we  want,  and  how  to  supply  our  wants.  This 
drew  my  soul  to  Mr.  Webster  with  hoops  of  steel  as  it  did  thousands  besides  me. 

I  should  not  venture  on  all  this  effusion,  if  I  were  not  confident  that  you  are 
not  indiflPerent  to  the  word  of  affection  and  encouragement  even  from  the 
humblest. 

Go  on  then,  dear  Sir ;  revive  the  fading  images  of  our  noble  ancestry ;  make 
the  sacred  flame  that  is  dying  out  on  our  national  altar,  to  spring  up  afresh. 
We  want  a  revival  of  the  old  tone  of  feeling,  this  poor  enslaved,  discouraged 
world  wants  it.  Fill  the  minds  of  our  young  men  with  sound  views  of  civil 
liberty,  and  teach  them  what  notice  the  sacred  trust  of  such  institutions  as  we 
possess,  imposes  on  us. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  find  the  opportunity  when  I  may  commune 
with  you  informally  and  fraternally.  I  should  have  sought  such  an  opportunity, 
but  from  the  sense  of  unfairness  and  selfishness  of  taxing  your  mental  resources 
where  I  could  render  no  corresponding  or  equivalent  return. 

You  will,  I  trust,  believe  all  this  to  be  a  heart-effusion,  without  one  conscious 
pulse  of  adulation;  written  with  the  egotistical  design  of  pleasing  my  own 
heart. 

Excuse  it  therefore,  and  continue  your  kindness  to  your  humble  servant. 

Edw.  N.  Kirk 


0 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  A.  ELLEN  STANTON,  PRINCIPAL 

OF  WHEATON  SEMINARY 

[Miss  Stanton  died  in  1924.} 

Mr.  David  R.  Craig, 

Mt.  Vernon  St.  Boston. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craig  : 

The  card  announcing  the  "Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church"  was 
duly  received.  Please  accept  my  thanks  not  only  for  this,  but  for  other  notices 
pertaining  to  the  church  received  from  time  to  time. 

As  some  years  ago  I  changed  my  residence  in  Boston  for  this  place,  it  might 
have  been  deemed  proper  for  me  to  ask  a  letter  of  transference  to  the  church  I 
now  attend  in  Exeter.  For  many  reasons  I  refrained  from  doing  so.  As  a  child 
I  was  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  1st  Congregational  Ch’h  in  Manchester, 
N.H.  of  which,  when  a  young  girl,  I  became  a  member.  It  was  with  regret  that 
some  years  later  I  was  induced  to  transfer  my  membership  to  the  Ch’h  I  attended 
in  Norton,  Mass,  where  for  many  years  I  was  a  teacher  and  Principal  in  Wheaton 
Seminary — now  Wheaton  College.  When  my  duties  there  had  ceased  I  removed 
to  Boston  where  for  some  time  I  was  a  church  "tramp”  before  deciding  where 
to  settle  in  a  church  home.  I  often  found  myself  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church 
listening  to  Dr.  Herrick.  One  Sunday  I  remember  particularly — it  was  at  the 
dedication  of  the  beautiful  La  Farge  window  representing  Christ  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  "Valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death”  towards  which  two  figures 
are  approaching,  hand  in  hand.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  regret  at  having 
chosen  that  church  on  that  day,  as  the  services  seemed  more  especially  adapted 
to  interest  the  members  of  that  congregation,  and  I  was  a  comparative  inter¬ 
loper.  But  I  soon  learned  that  the  window  was  a  memorial  to  Mr.  &  Mrs:  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Means  who  were  old  acquaintances,  former  members  of  the  church  in 
Manchester.  I  then  felt  no  longer  an  outsider  but  almost  at  home.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impressive  address  of  Dr.  Herrick,  nor  his  word-picture  of  the  face 
of  Christ,  nor  the  beautiful  singing  of  the  appropriate  hymns.  Soon  after  I  went 
again  to  the  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Me  Kenzie  was  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  often  been 
a  guest  at  Wheaton  Seminary  during  my  stay  there,  and  after  the  service  I  went 
to  speak  with  him.  "Do  you  come  to  this  church?”  he  asked.  I  replied  that  I 
had  nearly  decided  to  do  so.  He  said,  "I  would  advise  you  to  by  all  means,  for 
Dr.  Herrick  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  ministers  in  Boston,  and  a  most  spiritual 
man.” 

My  choice  I  have  never  regretted.  Fortunately  I  was  not  as  Browning  says 
"A  finished  and  finite  clod,  untroubled  by  a  spark”  and  therefore  my  religious 
life  had  been  clouded  by  perplexities  since  I  could  not  believe  many  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  scripture  that  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  by  people  whose  opinions 
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I  respected.  Had  dear  Dr.  Herrick  known  of  all  my  difficulties  in  these  lines  his 
pulpit  discourses  and  interpretations  of  scripture  in  the  Bible  class  could  not 
have  been  more  helpful  and  enlightening  to  me,  and  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  the  seven  years  I  was  permitted  to  benefit  by  his  words  of  wisdom. 

When  a  child  in  the  church  at  Manchester  our  family  pew  was  just  in  front  of 
one  occupied  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Jackson,  and  our  families  were  well-ac¬ 
quainted.  With  them  sat  a  beautiful  young  lady — a  sister  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  who, 
in  after  years  married  Dr.  Richards.  Their  son  is  the  present  minister  at  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Church.  Please  pardon  this  long  letter  of  explanation.  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  write  it  as  a  prelude  to  the  great  favor  I  wish  to  ask — that  my  name 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  records  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  even 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  "dead  letter.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  A.  Ellen  Stanton. 

Hampton,  N.  H. 

February  5,  1916. 
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8.  A  Ride  in  the  Cars,  by  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

9.  Intellectual  life  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Young  People, 
by  C.  W.  Hall. 

10.  Humorous  advertisement.  Anonymous. 

11.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

12.  Nature  Hath  Framed  Strange  Fellows  in  her  Time,  by  C.  Freeman 
Higgins  of  43  Lynde  St.  [Died  July,  1877.} 

13.  Letter  from  the  Editors. 

14.  Criticism  of  above  by  the  Critic,  Fannie  Stearns. 

Vol.  I,  No.  2.  December  8,  1873. 

1.  Mental  Improvement,  by  Lizzie  Walworth. 
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2.  An  Essay  on  Thackeray,  by  AuCE  M.  H*\wes. 

3.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

4.  A  Colloquy  between  a  Clergyman's  Wife  and  her  Domestic,  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  E.  Herrick. 

5.  Quotation  from  Josh  Billings. 

6.  The  Experiences  of  Obediah  Eleazar  Crabbett  and  his  wife  Thisbe 
Hephzibah  Crabbett  during  the  Enforcement  of  Woman  Suffrage,  by 
Edvard  P.  Fisk. 

7.  Mr.  Obediah  Eleazar  Crabbetfs  Story  of  his  Experience  during  the 
Enforcement  of  Womans  Suffrage,  by  Lizzie  Walworth. 

8.  Noted  Horses  of  History,  Poetry  and  Romance,  by  C.  F.  Higgins. 

9-  Joke.  Anonymous. 

10.  Thanksgiving,  an  original  poem  by  ^L\ry  W.  Hill. 

11.  The  Happy  Man.  Anonymous. 

12.  The  Yun^rau,  by  the  Reverend  Edw.\rd  N.  Kirk. 

13-  The  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles,  a  report  of  a  meeting  written  in 
Biblical  style,  by  ^L\ry  W.  Hill. 

14.  Noted  Events  of  the  Year  1875,  by  Edw.vrd  P.  Fisk. 

15.  Letter  from  the  Editors. 

16.  Criticism  of  above  by  the  Critic,  Auce  M.  Hawes. 

VoL  II,  No.  1.  January  5,  1874. 

1.  Editorial,  by  Edw.\rd  P.  Fisk. 

2.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

3.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

4.  Our  Officers,  an  original  poem  by  "Apollo.” 

5.  Letter  to  the  Editor.  Anonymous. 

6.  The  Study  of  Shakespeare,  by  W.  C.  Brin  ley  of  9  Eaton  St. 

7.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

8.  The  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles,  by  ^L\RY  W.  Hill. 

9-  Christmas  Eve,  an  original  poem  by  AL\ry  W.  Hill. 

10.  Five  Facts.  Anonymous. 

11.  True  Refinement,  by  H.  S.  Le  Bosquet. 

12.  Conundrums.  Anonymous. 

13.  Rooles  £sic]  for  Playing  Onto  a  Organ  in  Meeting.  Anonymous. 

14.  Reunion,  an  original  poem  by  Auce  Kimball. 

15.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic,  ^L\ry  W.  Hill.  [Died  Feb., 
1875.] 


Vol.  II,  No.  2.  February  2,  1874. 

1.  How  to  Talk,  by  Lizzie  Walworth. 

2.  Early  Rising.  Anonymous. 

3.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

4.  Noted  Horses  of  History,  Poetry  and  Romance,  by  C.  F.  Higgins. 
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5.  Garrick  and  Barry,  a  poem  by  Alice  M.  Hawes. 

6.  Questions  suggested  by  the  Editors. 

7.  Mr.  Obediah  Eleazar  Crabbett:  Story  of  His  Experience  during  the 
Enforcement  of  Woman’s  Suffrage.  (Concluded)  Lizzie  Wal¬ 
worth. 

8.  Thisbe  Hephzibah  Crabbetfs  Narrative  of  Her  Experience  during  the 
Enforcement  of  Woman  Suffrage.  (Concluded)  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

9.  Marriage,  an  original  poem.  Anonymous. 

10.  An  Essay  on  Tennyson,  by  Alice  M.  Hawes. 

11.  Miscellaneous  Items.  Anonymous. 

12.  The  Pyramids.  Anonymous. 

13.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic,  Marion  A.  Hawes. 

Vol.  II,  No.  3.  March  2,  1874. 

1.  Knowledge  as  a  Source  of  Pleasure,  by  Alice  M.  H.\wes. 

2.  A  Plea  for  Single  Blessedness,  an  original  poem  by  Louisa  C.  Tower. 

3.  The  Necessity  of  Self  Culture,  by  H.  S.  Le  Bosquet. 

4.  Can  there  be  a  sound  without  an  ear  to  hear  it.^  Quotation  from 
James  Martineau’s  essay  on  Cerebral  Psychology. 

5.  Gleanings  and  Jokes.  Anonymous. 

6.  Sound.  Anonymous. 

7.  Questions  to  be  answered.  Anonymous. 

8.  Noted  Horses  of  History,  Poetry  and  Romasjce,  by  C.  F.  HlGGDsS. 

9.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

10.  The  Song  of  Our  Editor,  an  original  poem  by  ^L\ry  W.  Hill. 

11.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

12.  Chopin,  by  Lizzie  Walworth. 

13.  Snow  Song,  an  original  poem  by  Alice  Klmball. 

14.  The  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles,  by  J^Lary  W.  Hill. 

15.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic,  Serena  Filanxes  Perry. 

Vol.  II,  No.  4.  Monday,  April  27,  1874. 

1.  Editorial  on  the  late  Charles  Sumner  and  the  late  Edw^ard  N.  Kirk, 
by  Alice  M.  Hawes. 

2.  An  Epic  Poem,  an  original  poem  in  Hiawatha  meter  describing  the 
Reunion,  by  ]NLary  W.  Hill. 

3.  Items.  Anonymous. 

4.  Charles  Dickens,  by  W.  C.  Brinley  of  9  Eaton  St. 

5.  Now  and  Then,  an  original  poem  by  J^Lary  W.  Hill. 

6.  Humors  of  Finance.  Anonymous. 

7.  For  Sale,  by  the  Misses  H.\wes. 

8.  The  Study,  a  monthly  publication  published  in  Boston.  Anonymous. 

9.  Letter  from  our  Southern  Correspondent,  C.  E.  Higgins,  from  Grithn, 
Georgia,  March  12,  1874. 

10.  Ans^^ers  to  questions.  Anonymous. 
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11.  A  New  ]Vay  of  Proposing  Marriage.  Anonymous. 

12.  In  Memoriam,  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.D.,  by  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

13.  Poem  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirk,  by  Mary  W.  Hill. 

14.  The  Yungfrau,  by  the  Reverend  Edward  N.  Kirk.  [This  same 
essay  first  appeared  in  Vol.  1,  No.  2.} 

15.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic.  Anonymous. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  Monday,  October  12,  1874. 

1.  Editorial,  by  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

2.  Jokes.  Anonymous. 

3.  The  Student’s  Vision,  an  original  poem  by  Alice  M.  Hawes. 

4.  The  Stars,  a  quotation  from  Emerson. 

5.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Higgins,  from  Marietta,  Georgia,  May  12,  1874. 

6.  Our  Editor’s  Soliloquy,  original  poem  by  Alice  M.  Hawes  and  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Fisk. 

7.  Quotation  from  Josh  Billings. 

8.  What  Is  It?  or  The  Double  Mystery,  by  R.  U.  Wright,  by  Alice  M. 
Hawes  and  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

9.  Jokes.  Anonymous. 

10.  Autumn,  an  original  poem  by  Mary  W.  Hill. 

11.  Letter  written  by  a  father  to  his  son  in  college.  Anonymous. 

12.  Letter  from  Vienna,  Sept.  8,  1874,  by  James  B.  Ayer. 

13.  Story  of  Count  d’Orsay  and  Lady  Holland,  from  Chorley’s  Mem¬ 
oirs. 

14.  Letter  from  Dr.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  Jan.  14,  1853,  giving  suggestions 
for  debates,  compositions,  etc. 

15.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic,  Chattie  L.  Cushing,  of  76 
Myrtle  St. 

Vol.  II,  No.  6.  Monday,  November  9,  1874. 

1.  Editorial  on  party  politics,  by  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

2.  Summer  Saunterings  through  Dixville  Notch,  and  the  White  Moun¬ 
tain  Region,  by  Charles  F.  Wood,  of  57  Tremont  St. 

3.  Jokes.  Anonymous. 

4.  My  Little  Men,  an  original  poem,  by  Mary  W.  Hill. 

5.  Jokes.  Anonymous. 

6.  What  Is  It?  or  The  Double  Mystery,  by  R.  U.  Wright,  Part  II,  by 
Alice  M.  Hawes  and  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

7.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

8.  Among  the  Hills,  October  9,  1874,  by  Serena  Frances  Perry,  of 
58  S.  Russell  St. 

9.  Hunting  up  a  Boarding  Place.  Anonymous. 

10.  Quotations. 

11.  To  the  Editor,  an  original  poem  composed  on  the  poetry  machine, 
by  Alice  M.  Hawes  and  Marion  A.  Hawes,  of  61  Temple  St. 
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12.  How  Dan  and  I  Kept  House,  by  A.  SroNEY  Ackers,  of  15  Brad¬ 
ford  St. 

13.  Indian  Summer,  an  original  poem  by  Alice  M.  Hawes. 

14.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic,  Agnes  E.  Cutter  of  27  Han¬ 
cock  St. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Monday,  December  7,  1874. 

1.  Editorial,  by  Edward  P.  Fisk. 

2.  Wanted.  A  Critic. 

3.  InkandwateP 5  Writing,  an  original  poem  in  the  style  of  Longfellow, 
by  James  H.  West. 

4.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

5.  Letter  from  Clarence  F.  Higgins,  on  board  S.S.  City  of  Peking, 
Oct.  9,  1874,  describing  trip  to  Patagonia. 

6.  For  Pm  a  Bachelor  Forlorn,  an  original  poem,  by  Mary  W.  Hill. 

7.  Anecdotes  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Niles  of  Abington.  Anonymous. 

8.  Fashion,  a  short  play,  by  the  Misses  Hawes. 

9.  Letter  from  "The  Poet  Incognito,”  James  H.  West. 

10.  James  Philip  Dascomb’s  letter  to  his  Aunt  Rachel,  by  Louisa  C. 
Tower. 

11.  New  Books. 

12.  Joke.  Anonymous. 

13.  Confession  to  the  Editor.  Signed:  Lark,  Crow  &  Swallow.  [The 
authors  of  the  anonymous  criticism  are  A.  Sidney  Ackers  and  the 
Misses  Hawes.] 

14.  Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  Critic.  Anonymous. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  1.  Monday,  Jan.  4,  1875. 

1.  Editorial.  [Membership  120.} 

2.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  [Reference  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  as  possible 
author.] 

3.  What  To  Avoid  in  English  Composition. 

4.  Churchyards  and  Epitaphs. 

5.  The  Mount  Vernon  Pow-wow.  [Poem  in  style  of  Hiawatha.] 

6.  Letter  from  Clarence  F.  Higgins.  [On  the  Equator,  Oct.  10,  1874.] 

7.  Jokes. 

8.  Reading.  [Refers  to  Books  and  Reading  by  Noah  Porter,  president 
of  Yale.] 

9.  The  Poetry  Machine.  [Letter  from  Poet  Incognito.] 

10.  Joke. 

11.  Criticism. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Monday,  Feb.  1,  1875. 

1.  Editorial  on  "Thoroughness.” 

2.  Fine  of  2^  for  every  grammatical  error. 
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3.  Trip  to  Boston  in  rain.  [Slipped  on  horse-car  tracks.] 

4.  General  Lee’s  war  horse. 

5.  The  Forlorn  Youth’s  Plea  for  Feb.  22,  1873,  a  poem. 

6.  Jokes. 

7.  Beauty. 

8.  Journey  into  Country. 

9.  Letter  to  editor. 

10.  A  Plea  for  Common  Place  People. 

1 1 .  Waiting,  a  poem. 

12.  What  shall  I  read.^ 

13.  The  Old  Stone  Fort  at  Schoharie.  [Signed  J.  Albert  Stowe.] 

14.  Jokes. 

15.  Letter  from  Poet  Incognito. 

16.  Criticism. 

17.  Encore,  a  poem,  by  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.  Monday,  March  1,  1875. 

1.  Editorial  on  language. 

2.  Brass. 

3.  Conundrum. 

4.  A  Fancy,  a  poem. 

5.  Letter  to  Editor  concerning  article  on  Beauty. 

6.  Shakespeare  Mosaic,  a  poem. 

7.  Jokes. 

8.  Jennie’s  Reward.  [Story  for  the  girls  by  F.  C.] 

9.  Jokes. 

10.  Rome. 

11.  Letter  from  correspondent.  [On  board  City  of  Peking,  Straits  of 
Magellan.] 

12.  Criticism. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.  Monday,  March  29,  1875. 

1.  Editorial  on  Society. 

2.  A  few  thoughts  upon  knowledge. 

3.  Stray  Thoughts,  a  poem. 

4.  Dante. 

5.  Letter  from  correspondent.  [On  board  City  of  Peking,  off  the  Juan 
Fernandez.] 

6.  Jokes. 

7.  Death  of  Zwingle  of  Switzerland. 

8.  Joke. 

9.  The  Last  Fight  in  the  Coliseum  [sic]. 

10.  Joke. 

11.  What  Is  Home  Without  a  Sister? 

12.  Criticism.  [April  26,  1875.] 


PRESIDENTS  OE  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  1942 
Standing:  C.  Homer  Coursey,  Albert  E.  Waldstein,  C.  Howard  Ellinwood,  Theodore 

Schoonmaker. 

Seated:  Mrs.  John  Parker  Samuels,  Miss  Edna  E.  Brunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Whitcher, 

Miss  Louise  Fay, 


THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  IN  1942 

Standing:  George  W.  Levering,  Jr.;  Alban  F.  Rosene,  clerk;  Edward  S.  Chapin, 
moderator;  James  W.  Craig,  treasurer;  Eskel  O.  Carlson.  Seated:  Miss  Doris  Vol- 
land;  Miss  Ruth  Higgins;  Miss  Olla  Bergeson;  Mrs.  Una  D.  Beebe 


THE  DEACONS  IN  1942 

Standing:  James  F.  Feneley,  H.  Howard  Ellinwood,  Louis  Chen  Fong,  Willaim 
Klingenberg,  George  W.  Levering,  Jr.  Seated:  Suren  Stevens,  Charles  B.  Messenger, 

Edward  S.  Chapin,  Arthur  O.  Wellcome 


THE  DEACONS  IN  1909 

Seated:  Frank  H.  Wiggin,  William  H.  Goodnow,  Albert  Murdoch 
Standing:  John  D.  Graham,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  David  R.  Craig 
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Vol.  Ill,  No.  5.  Monday,  April  26,  1875. 

1.  Editorial. 

2.  lf,3.  poem. 

3.  Criticism. 

4.  Letters  from  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara,  March,  1875,  from 
C.  F.  Higgins. 

5.  A  Conglomeration,  a  poem. 

6.  The  Second  Book  of  the  Chronicles.  [Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Association  in  1875.} 

7.  Joke. 

8.  The  Last  Fight  in  the  Colosseum  [sic}. 

9.  Jokes.  [Bulls  that  are  not  Irish.} 

10.  Beauty. 

11.  Criticism. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  6.  Not  dated. 

1.  Dedication  Page.  [To  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Herrick.} 

2.  Drawing  of  Mount  Vernon  Church. 

3.  Welcome,  a  poem. 

4.  Editorial. 

5.  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 

6.  Persistence. 

7.  Pen  and  ink  drawing  of  "The  Gipsy’s  Home.” 

8.  Egyptian  Architecture.  [Signed  M.  J.  B.} 

9.  Drawing  of  "Shakespere  Illustrated.” 

10.  What  Is  Home  Without  a  Sister,  Part  II. 

11.  The  Gypsy,  a  poem. 

12.  A  Waste  Basket  Scrap. 

13.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

14.  Daisies  and  Wild  Roses,  a  poem.  [Water  color  painting.} 

15.  Finis.  [Pen  and  ink  drawing.} 

16.  Criticism,  Nov.  10,  1875.  [Signed  E.  A.  F.} 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Not  dated. 

1.  Editorial. 

2.  Old  Ocean,  a  poem,  by  Poet  Incognito. 

3.  Stray  Thoughts  on  Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage  by  an  old  Bachelor. 

4.  Letter  from  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1875,  from  C.  B.  Botsford. 

5.  Demeanor  at  prayer  meetings. 

6.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Part  11. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  8.  Dec.  6,  1875.  [Home  of  Edward  S.  Tobey.} 

1.  Editorial. 

2.  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  Their  Influence  on  Literature. 

3.  Patience,  a  poem. 
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4.  Thoughts  on  reading. 

5.  Answer  to  Critic. 

6.  Flowers. 

7.  Quotation  from  Bacon. 

8.  Evening  in  the  Country. 

9.  Peace,  a  poem,  by  Alice  Kimball. 

10.  Rufus  Choate. 

11.  Criticism. 


2 

JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW  GOUGH 

John  B.  Gough  (1817-1886),  probably  the  world’s  most  famous 
temperance  lecturer  in  this  country  and  abroad,  joined  Mount  Vernon 
Church  May  4, 1845.  His  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (Whitcomb)  Gough, 
joined  at  the  same  time.  In  his  enlarged  Autobiography,  published  in 
1869,  he  testifies  the  following: 

My  pastor.  Dr.  Kirk  of  Boston,  often  visited  us,  and  spent  many  days  under 
our  roof.  We  were,  and  are  still,  members  of  his  church,  though  we  are  rarely 
able  to  attend ;  but  in  consideration  of  my  way  of  life,  the  church  kindly  agreed 
that  we  should  hold  our  membership.  Though  necessarily  absent  so  much,  we 
were  very  loth  to  dissolve  our  connection  there,  as  many  associations  in  the 
past,  have  bound  us  in  tenderest  ties  to  the  dear  church  of  Mount  Vernon. 

His  life  is  a  story  of  thrilling  adventure.  He  was  born  in  Sandgate, 
Kent,  England,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  came  to  the  United  States,  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  family  which  had  emigrated  here.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in 
Oneida  County,  New  York.  In  1831  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  worked  in  the  binding  department  of  the  Methodist  book  establish¬ 
ment.  Because  of  drinking  and  dissipation,  he  lost  his  position,  and  in 
his  poverty,  was  reduced  to  giving  recitations  and  singing  comic  songs 
in  "low  grog  shops"  and  saloons.  He  was  married  in  1839,  but  his 
drunken  habits  reduced  the  family  to  poverty.  His  wife  and  child  soon 
died.  In  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  attended  a  temperance  meet¬ 
ing,  where  he  was  induced  by  a  benevolent  Quaker  to  sign  a  pledge.  He 
resolved  then  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  lectured 
in  a  fiery  manner,  and  with  great  zeal  and  success,  all  over  the  United 
States  and  England.  Relating  his  experiences  with  great  effect,  he  was  able 
to  influence  many  other  poor  souls.  In  1853  he  was  engaged  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Temperance  League  and  lectured  for  two  years  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  He  died  in  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1886. 

His  struggle  to  conquer  the  temptation  of  strong  drink  is  a  story  of  a 
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desperate  and  courageous  fight.  This  weakness  was  exploited  by  his  former 
associates  and  enemies  who  called  him  "liar,”  "swindler,”  "hypocrite,” 
and  worse.  He  dared  not  even  take  Communion  because  he  feared  the 
temptation  of  the  wine.  He  was  constantly  trying  to  live  down  the  past. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  ^.bout  four  months  after  he  joined  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  he  visited  New  York  where  he  was  scheduled  to  give  a  lecture. 
A  stranger,  in  passing  him  some  soda,  dropped  in  the  glass  some  power¬ 
ful  dope.  Mr.  Gough  became  very  ill,  and  in  an  unconscious  state,  was 
taken  by  the  stranger  and  his  pals  to  a  house  of  ill  fame.  News  of  this 
unhappy  experience  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Dr.  Kirk  and  the  deacons 
of  Mount  Vernon  Church.  Deacons  Daniel  SafTord  and  Julius  A.  Palmer 
were  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances.  The  Committee  visited 
New  York  City,  and  with  the  scientific  procedure  of  a  modern  detective 
agency,  they  "improved  every  opportunity  to  elicit  facts  which  might  con¬ 
firm  or  contradict  it.”  In  company  with  officer  Hayes,  they  "stopped  at  the 
house  on  Walker  Street  and  inquired  about  Gough’s  rescue  from  it, 
...  as  could  be  made  from  conversation  with  the  women  who  inhabit 
it.”i 


Convinced  that  the  unhappy  affair  was  a  frame-up,  the  Committee 
with  commendable  tolerance  concluded  that  "no  action  of  the  church  is 
demanded  in  relation  to  the  matter;  and  they  commend  to  the  continued 
confidence  and  sympathy  of  his  brethren,  one  whom  God  has  heretofore 
honored  as  an  instrument  of  doing  much  to  withstand  the  progress  of  sin, 
and  who  now  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  fiery  trials  which,  we  trust, 
may  fit  him  more  perfectly  to  serve  his  Master  on  earth  or  in  Heaven.”^ 


^  Autobiography  and  Personal  Recollections  of  John  B.  Gough,  p.  206.  [Copy  of  report 
of  900  words  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  Committee.  This  is  the  only  extant  record, 
because  the  original  records  burned  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  in  the  Federal  Street  fire  of 
1879.] 

*  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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CHURCH  OFFICERS  FROM  1842  TO  1942 

PHE  DEACONS 


Name  Years  in  Office  Remarks 

Thomas  Adams . June,  1842-1847  . Dismissed  to  another  church 

Julius  A.  Palmer . June,  1842-1872  . Died  1872 

Daniel  Safford . June,  1842-1856  . Died  1856 

Marshall  S.  Scudder . June,  1842-1845  . Dismissed  to  another  church 

Henry  Hill . Jan.,  1846-1850  . Resigned 

Andrew  Cushing . Feb.,  1847-1892  . Died  1892 
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Oliver  B.  Dorrance . Feb., 

James  W.  Kimball . Feb., 

Joseph  C.  Tyler . Feb., 

Langdon  S.  Ward . Feb., 

John  M.  Pinkerton . Feb., 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell . Feb., 

Joseph  D.  Leland . Jan., 

William  H.  Goodnow . 1888 

Albert  Murdoch . 1888 

David  R.  Craig . 1891 

Frank  H.  Wiggin . 1891 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis . 1895 

John  D.  Graham . 1900 

George  W.  Mehaffey . 1915 

George  W.  Bardwell . 1920 

Dr.  George  H.  Washburn. .  1920 

Christy  N.  Vestergard . 1920 

Harry  L.  Bowman . 1923 

Dr.  A.  James  MacDonald. .  1924 

Rufus  A.  Dyer . 1924 

Alfred  A.  Gillette . 1925 

Eskel  O.  Carlson . 1926 

James  B.  Watson . 1926 

Reeve  Chipman . 1928 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Copeland. .  1930 

Suren  Bogdasarian . 1931 

Alban  F.  Rosene . 1931 

James  W.  Feneley . 1932 

Charles  H.  Flood . 1934 

Enoch  F.  Bell . 1934 

Kenneth  A.  Grubb . 1936 

John  H.  Kelly . 1937 

Ray  A.  Stevens . 1938 

Charles  B.  Messenger . 1938 

Harry  Belknap . 1938 

Edward  E.  Johnson . 1938 

Edward  S.  Chapin . 1939 

C.  Howard  Ellinwood . 1939 

Louis  H.  Gegenheimer . 1940 

George  W.  Levering,  Jr.. . .  1940 

Arthur  O.  Wellcome . 1941 

Louis  Chen  Fong . 1942 

William  Klingenberg . 1942 


1847-1851  . Resigned 

1847-1884  . Dismissed  to  another  church 

1855-1889  . Died  1889 

1855-1873  . Resigned 

1860-1881  . Died  1881 

1872-1903;  Deacon  Emeritus, 

1903-1915  . Died  1915 

1875-1889  . Died  1889 

1915  ...  .Moved  to  Vermont . Died  1926 

1921;  1922-1928;  1928-1930 

(Senior  Deacon)  . Died  1930 

-1918  . Died  1918 

-1920  . Died  1920 

-1924  . Died  1933 

1924;  1924-1928;  1929-1935 

(Senior  Deacon) . Died  1935 

-1923;  1926-1929 . Died  1934 

;  1921-1927  . Died  1937 

-1926;  1927-1933 . Died  1933 

-1925  . Died  1928 

-I926 . Dismissed  to  another  church 

-1930  . Dismissed  to  another  church 

1926;  1926-1932;  1933-1938 

-1931;  1932 . Died  1932 

-1932;  1933-1939;  1940-1941 
-1932;  1934-1936 

-1934;  1935-1938  .  .Dismissed  to  another  church 

1934 . Dismissed  to  another  church 

-1934;  1940-1946  . .  (Name  changed  to  Stevens) 
-1937 

1938;  1940-1943 

-1938  . Died  1938 

1940 

1938  . Dismissed  to  another  church 

1940 

1944 

1944 

-1940 

-1942 

-1945 

-1940;  1941-1947 

1942  . Resigned 

-1946 

-1947 . (To  increase  diaconate  to  ten) 

-1948 

-1946 


(There  are  ten  deacons  in  the  year  1942:  Edward  S.  Chapin,  Louis  Chen  Fong, 
C.  Howard  Ellinwood,  James  W.  Feneley,  William  Klingenberg,  George  W.  Lever¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  Charles  B.  Messenger,  Ray  A.  Stevens,  Suren  Stevens,  Arthur  O.  Well¬ 
come.  ) 
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OFFICERS  OF  MOUNT  VERNON  CONGREGATIONAL 

SOCIETY,  1842-1919 

(Society  succeeded  by  corporation  in  1919) 


MODERATORS 


George  W.  Crockett,  1842-1860 
Edward  S.  Tobey,  I860 
Charles  G.  Nazro,  1861-1864 
Edward  S.  Tobey,  1864-1866 
Charles  G.  Nazro,  1866-1870 
Dr.  Moses  C.  Greene,  1870 
Edward  S.  Tobey,  1871-1877 
J.  Milton  Roberts,  1877-1879 


John  M.  Pinkerton,  1879-1881 
J.  Milton  Roberts,  1881 
Samuel  D.  Warren,  1881-1888 
John  M.  Fiske,  1888 
Henry  Woods,  1888 
John  M.  Fiske,  1889-1906 
John  D,  Graham,  1906-1919 


George  F.  Homer,  1842-1846 
John  P.  Putnam,  1846-1852 
John  M.  Pinkerton,  1852-1878 
Lincoln  F.  Crowell,  1878-1880 
Herbert  P.  Kenway,  1880-1885 


CLERKS 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1885-1896 
David  R.  Craig,  1896-1918 
Richard  L.  Gay,  1918 
George  W.  Bar  dwell,  1919 


John  Slade,  Jr.,  1842-1843 
Edward  S.  Tobey,  1843-1863 
Langdon  S.  Ward,  1863-1867 
Dr.  James  Ayer,  1868-1870 
John  F.  Colby,  1870-1876 


TREASURERS 

Luther  L.  Jenkins,  1876-1886 
William  Norton,  1886-1888 
Frank  H.  Wiggin,  1889-1912 
James  B.  Gordon,  1912-1916 
John  D.  Graham,  1916-1919 


OFFICERS  OF  MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH,  1842-1919 

(Records  from  1842  through  1879  burned) 

MODERATORS  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 


John  M.  Pinkerton,  1880-1881 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1881 
Andrew  Cushing,  1882 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1883 
Joseph  C.  Tyler,  1884-1885 
Andrew  Cushing,  1886-1887 
Joseph  C.  Tyler,  1888 
Andrew  Cushing,  1889-1891 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1892-1897 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1898-1899 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1900 


David  R.  Craig,  1901 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1902 
Edward  O.  Otis,  1903 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1904-1905 
Albert  Murdoch,  1906 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1907 
Albert  Murdoch,  1908 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1909-1910 
James  Austin  Richards,  1911-1918 
Albert  Murdoch,  1919 
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Albert  Hobart,  1842-1856^?) 
Langdon  S.  Ward,  185 6-(?) 

J.  Howard  Barnard,  1872 (?) -1880 
Lincoln  F.  Crowell,  1880-1881 
Edwin  P.  Stone,  1881-1886 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1886-1891 
Edward  S.  Hawes,  1891 
Harwood  S.  Palmer,  1892-1896 


CLERKS 

Sanford  Keith,  1896-1904 
Harwood  S.  Palmer,  1904-1907 
John  G.  Hosmer,  1907-1909 
David  R.  Craig,  1909*1917 
Charles  P.  Middleton,  1917 
Eskel  O.  Carlson,  1917-1919 
George  W.  Elwell,  1919 
Robert  E.  Wilson,  1919 


TREASURERS 


Albert  Hobart,  1842-1856(?) 
Langdon  S.  Ward,  1856-(?) 

J.  Howard  Barnard,  1872(?)-1880 
Lincoln  F.  Crowell,  1880-1881 
Edwin  P.  Stone,  1881-1886 
William  H.  Goodnow,  1886-1891 
Edward  S.  Hawes,  1891 


Harwood  S.  Palmer,  1892-1896 
Sanford  Keith,  1896-1904 
Harwood  S.  Palmer,  1904-1907 
John  G.  Hosmer,  1907-1910 
David  R.  Craig,  1910-1918 
Albert  Murdoch,  1918-1919 


OFFICERS  OF  MOUNT  VERNON  CHURCH  SINCE 
THE  INCORPORATION  IN  1919 


MODERATORS 


1919  Dr.  George  H.  Washburn 

1931 

1920  ” 

99 

1932 

1921  . . 

99 

1933 

1922  ” 

99 

1934 

1923  John  D.  Graham 

1935 

1924  ”  ” 

1936 

1925  ”  ” 

1937 

1926  Dr.  George  H.  Washburn 

1938 

1927  " 

9  9 

1939 

1928  ” 

99 

1940 

1929  ” 

99 

1941 

1930  ” 

99 

1942 

CLERKS 

1919  Robert  E.  Wilson 

1931 

1920 

1932 

1921 

1933 

1922 

1934 

1923  Alfred  A.  Gillette 

1935 

1924  ”  ” 

1936 

1925 

1937 

1926  ”  ” 

1938 

1927 

1939 

1928 

1940 

1929 

1941 

1930 

1942 

Dr.  George  H.  Washburn 

>>  99  99  99 

Charles  H.  Flood 


99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 


Rev.  Enoch  F.  Bell 

99  99  99  99 

Edward  S.  Chapin 

99  99  99 


Alfred  A.  Gillette 

99  99  99 

Reeve  Chipman 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

Mrs.  Florence  1.  Honeij 
Alban  F.  Rosene 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99 


99 
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TREASURERS 


1919  John  D.  Graham 

1920  ”  ” 

1921  ”  ” 

1922  James  W.  Craig 

1923 

1924  ” 

1925 

1926  ”  ”  ” 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

SEXTONS 

Willim  Buss,  1843(?)-1862 
S.  L.  Buss,  1862 
A.  F.  Rowe,  1862-1875 
Frank  H.  Pratt,  1875-1877 
Herbert  L.  Dunbar,  1877-1884 
George  H.  Blood,  1884(?)-1893 
Charles  A.  McKay,  Assistant  Sexton, 
1893-1894;  Sexton,  1894-1903 
John  I.  Graham,  Assistant  Sexton,  1894 
George  A,  Munro,  1895- (?) 


1931  James  W.  Craig 

1932 

1933 

1934  ”  ”  ” 

1935 

1936  ”  ”  ” 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940  ”  ”  ” 

1941  ”  ”  ” 

1942  ”  ”  ” 


1842-1942 

Alexander  McKay,  Assistant  Sexton, 
1896  • 

John  McLeod,  Assistant  Sexton,  1896 
Benjamin  E.  Mace,  1903-1918 
Frederick  T.  Page,  1918-1924 
Andrew  Moore,  1924 
George  A.  Real,  1924- June,  1924 
John  B.  Hallsted,  Sept.,  1924-March, 

1934 

Joseph  Clouter,  1934-1941 
Kendall  P.  Horton,  1941- 


CHURCH  MEMBERS,  1842-1942 

[Compiled  from  Membership  Book  and  Records  of  Church  Committee.  Many 
members  did  not  sign.  Several  dates  in  the  two  sources  do  not  agree.} 


fune  1,  1842 
[Original  47  members] 
Abbott,  Gorham  D. 
Abbott,  Rebecca  S. 
Adams,  Marianne 
Adams,  Susanna  M. 
Adams,  Thomas 
Bliss,  Jennett  F.  R. 

Bliss,  Seth 
Bray,  Charles  F. 

Coit,  Daniel  T. 


Coit,  Jane  G.  L. 
Colby,  Harriet  E. 
Crockett,  George  W. 
Crockett,  Ruth  W. 
Cushing,  Andrew 
Cutler,  Roland 
Fisher,  Rebecca  T. 
Hobart,  Albert 
Homans,  Caroline 
Homer,  George  F. 
Homer,  Samuel  J.  M. 


Howe,  Susan  B. 

Kimball,  James  William 
Kimball,  Mary  Salisbury 
Kirk,  Edward  Norris 
Lincoln,  Chastine 
Mason,  John 
Mason,  Martha  C.  D. 
Palmer,  Julius  A. 
Palmer,  Lucy  M. 

Rankin,  Caroline  A.  B. 
Rankin,  Ira  P. 
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SafTord,  Ann  Eliza 
Safford,  Daniel 
Scudder,  Alicia  H. 
Scudder,  Charles  W. 
Scudder,  Marshall  S. 
Scudder,  Rebecca  C. 
Seaver,  Anna  Maria 
Shepard,  Allen 
Slade,  John,  Jr. 

Slade,  Lucy 
Stone,  Helen  M. 

Stone,  William  W. 
Tufts,  Charles 
Tuttle,  Sarah 
Tyler,  Joseph  C. 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 

September  4,  1842 
Adams,  Edward  P. 
Adams,  William  H. 
Allen,  Ann 
Crombie,  Elizabeth  P. 
Cutler,  Caroline  E. 
Cutler,  Martha 
Dame,  Mary 
Dexter,  Samuel  D. 
Edwards,  Ann  E. 
Fuller,  Lydia 
Guild,  Charles  M. 
Hall,  Susan  M. 
Hawley,  Hannah 
Hayward,  Lucretia 
Hayward,  Maria 
Hayward,  Moses 
Keyes,  Clarissa  A.  W. 
Keyes,  H.  Leavitt 
Lodge,  Louisa 
Munroe,  Charles  W. 
Niebuhr,  Sarah  M. 
Palmer,  Emmieline 
Pettes,  Harriet 
Pettes,  Olive 
Pitman,  J.  Francis 
Pomeroy,  Samuel 
Richardson,  Francis  A. 
Richardson,  Mary  B. 
Ricker,  Mary  Ann 
Southwick,  Abby 
Stedman,  Charles  H. 


Stedman,  Lucy  R. 
Thomson,  Cathrine  A. 
Titcomb,  Elizabeth  T. 
Tyler,  Jerome  W. 

November  6,  1842 

Bliss,  Robert 
Colburn,  Mary 
Cushing,  Isaac 
Cushing,  Mary  J. 

Cutler,  Martha 
Dow,  Hannah  Ingersoll 
Eaton,  Elizabeth 
Hayward,  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  Catharine 
Kimball,  Nancy 
Norcross,  Eliza 
Norcross,  Erasmus 
Porter,  Mary  B. 

Trow,  Elizabeth 
Trow,  Hannah  B. 

Trow,  Mary 
Trow,  Richard 
Williams,  Elizabeth  W. 
Wilson,  Susan 

January  1,  1843 
Bartlett,  Almira 
Bayley,  Charlotte  P. 
Beaman,  Jane 
Canned,  Elmira  S. 
Chandler,  Susan 
Emerson,  Sarah  Maria 
Finch,  Letitia 
Fondey,  Ruth  H. 

Fondey,  Townsend 
Gilbert,  Lemuel 
Gilbert,  Louisa 
Hall,  Sarah  R. 

Heald,  Nancy 
Hunt,  Mary  Ann 
Mills,  Abigail  Sowl 
Mills,  Abby 
Mills,  Mary  E. 
Mulholland,  Jessie 
Niebuhr,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Pond,  Charlotte  Hill 
Walworth,  Elizabeth  C. 


Walworth,  James  J. 
Wilkinson,  Sarah  Ann 

« 

March  4,  1843 
Allen,  Jonas  B. 

Allen,  Sarah  H. 
Austin,  Elizabeth  G. 
Clark,  Mary 
Colby,  Josiah 
Domett,  Margot 
Gardner,  Susan  N.  D. 
Gould,  Sarah 
Gove,  Ann 
Johnson,  Amos 
Johnson,  Angelina 
Johnson,  Eunice 
Low,  Mary  E. 

Low,  Mary  H. 

Nazro,  Julia  M. 
Osborne,  Mary  L. 
Raymond,  Lucy 
Smith,  Elmira 
Stark,  Catharine 
Stark,  James 
Sullivan,  John  W. 
Tobey,  Edward  S. 
Tobey,  Hannah  B. 
Turner,  Temperance 
Willey,  Jonas  M. 
Williams,  Martha  F. 
Williams,  Sophia  M. 

May  7,  1843 
Blackler,  Elizabeth  G. 
Chamberlin,  Carlos 
Chamberlin,  Elizabeth 
Cheney,  Gustavus 
Crocker,  Sophia  T. 
Currier,  Lydia 
Doane,  Thomas 
Dorr,  Anne 
Dyer,  Eliza  D. 

Fisk,  Rebecca  C. 

Flood,  Ezannah 
Hall,  Ellen  Louisa 
Hayden,  Maria  D. 
Hinckley,  Jane  E. 

Hoit,  Charles 
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Jaquith,  Aaron 
Jaquith,  Charlotte  Ann 
Jaquith,  Charlotte 
Judkins,  Hannah 
Kempton,  Abby 
Kimball,  Mary  A. 

Little,  Delia 
Lombard,  Eliza 
Powers,  Mary  E. 

Prouty,  Lydia  Ann  A. 
Reed,  Rebecca  C. 

Rollins,  George  W. 
Stephenson,  Abigail  G. 
Stephenson,  Reuben  M. 
Stratton,  Mary  F. 

Stuart,  Isabella 
Taylor,  Abigail  O. 

July  2,  1843 

Bangs,  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  Caroline 
Crombie,  Henrietta  E. 
Rollins,  Abby  A. 

Scollay,  Catharine 
Seager,  Emilie 
Smith,  Clarissa  G. 

Smith,  Sarah  K. 
Wellman,  Lucy  M. 

September  2,  1843 
Foster,  Harriet  W. 
Hawes,  Martha  E. 
Hunnewell,  Catharine  G. 
Judson,  Chester 
Judson,  Harriet 
Rand,  Charles 
Robbins,  Elizabeth  B. 
Robinson,  Helen  M. 
Robinson,  Henry 
Robinson,  Reuben  T. 
Robinson,  Sarah 
Sawyer,  Charlotte 
Sweet,  Charles  A. 

Sweet,  Mary  P. 

November  5,  1843 

Bangs,  Barnabas 
Bangs,  Eunice 
Chapman,  Eliza 


Clark,  Elizabeth  E. 
Courtney,  Jerusha 
Farrington,  Susan 
Hamlin,  Abby  A. 
Hamlin,  Hannibal 
Lillie,  Betsey 
Porter,  Eleanor  M. 
Porter,  George  E. 
Sturtevant,  Charlotte  C. 
Tarleton,  Joseph  W. 
Titcomb,  Catharine  B. 
Whipple,  John  A. 
Whipple,  Jonathan 
Whipple,  Jonathan 
Francis 

Whipple,  Melinda  G. 

January  1 , 1844 

Abbott,  Charlotte  O. 
Carpenter,  Augustine  D. 
Carver,  Abigail 
Carver,  Emeline 
Clark,  Leister  M. 
Emerson,  Mary  Jane 
Emerson,  R.  V.  C. 

Fisher,  Luther  P. 

French,  Ann 
Goodhue,  Nathaniel 
Goodhue,  Sarah 
Goodnow,  Jothan 
Graves,  Mark 
Gray,  Frances  Elizabeth 
Lane,  Martha 
Leslie,  Alexander 
Lombard,  Ellen  W. 
Lombard,  Loring  L, 
Pomeroy,  Caroline  F. 
Ramsay,  Abigail 
Smith,  Eliza  M.  B. 
Titcomb,  Elenor 
Willard,  J.  Livingston 

March  2,  1844 
Baldwin,  Calvin  T. 
Baldwin,  Frances  A.  M. 
Bray,  Eliza  W. 

Clark,  Lemuel  C. 

Clark,  Rebecca  D. 
Coggswell,  Nancy  G. 


Copeland,  Elizabeth 
Edwards,  Mary 
Fenno,  Charlotte  H. 
Harenton,  Mary 
Holmes,  Ichabod  S. 
Holmes,  Tabitha 
Humphrey,  Orient  T. 
Prescott,  Frances  L. 
Rogers,  Mary  Ann 
Stevens,  Lydia  D. 
Sullivan,  Annie  Dix 
Sullivan,  Marian  Dix 
Tufts,  Eunice  S. 
Wheelwright,  Mehitable 
Willis,  Horatio  M. 
Willis,  Julia  E.  P. 

Willis,  Sophia  P. 

Willis,  Sophia  W. 

May  4, 1844 
Abbott,  Sarah  F. 

Bass,  Henry 
Blaisdell,  Harriet  M. 
Blaisdell,  Timothy  K. 
Bohanon,  Isabella 
Boutelle,  Sarah  B. 
Burnham,  George 
Whitefield 
Chase,  Elizabeth  M. 
Clapp,  Tryphena  S. 
Cowdin,  Mary  Ann  C. 
Darling,  Moses,  Jr. 
Doughty,  James 
Fales,  Caroline  L. 

Ford,  Ebenezer 
Ford,  Susan 
Gates,  Lucia  A. 

Gragg,  Mary  Sinclair 
Gray,  Joseph  H. 
Griswold,  Anna  Maria 
Hidden,  Sarah  Ann 
Holton,  Elizabeth  J. 
Holton,  Samuel  S. 
Keddow,  Samuel 
Kelley,  Nancy 
Long,  Enoch 
McFarland,  Eliza  G. 
McFarland,  Nancy  S. 
McFarland,  William 
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Osgood,  Moses  E. 
Palmer,  Stevens  G. 
Parker,  Henry  F. 

Parker,  Luthera  E. 

Paul,  Edward  Alexander 
Peet,  William  H. 
Philbrick,  Deborah  B. 
Rotch,  Elizabeth  L. 
Rotch,  Maria  A. 

Rotch,  Susannah 
Sherman,  Charles  B. 
Somerby,  Sarah  D. 
Thompson,  Martha 
Upton,  Eugene  A. 

Weir,  Catharine 

July  6,  1844 

Blake,  Susan  M. 

Browne,  William  Henri 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  J. 
Cutler,  Hannah 
Fanning,  Ann 
Federhen,  Dorothea  D. 
Federhen,  John,  Jr. 
Hinman,  Helen  G. 
Keddow,  Mary  Ann 
Kirk,  Harriet  N. 
McPhee,  Margaret 
Merrill,  Mehitable  W. 
Merrill,  Stevens 
Mills,  Henry 
Mills,  Nancy  G. 

Putnam,  Mary 
Ruee,  Margaret 
Sawyer,  Frederic  W. 
Smith,  Rachel 
Titcomb,  Samuel  E. 
Wheaton,  Julia  H. 
Wheaton,  Mason 
Wyman,  William  A. 

September  1,  1844 

Allen,  William  S. 

Ball,  Ezra  H. 

Blake,  Marinda  Russell 
Buist,  Elizabeth 
Colburn,  Mary  A. 
Conant,  Mary 
Cushman,  Emeline  Slade 


Dodd,  Michael  S. 

Foster,  William  D. 
Greely,  Mary 
King,  Lydia  V. 

Parker,  Louisa 
Porter,  George 
Roberts,  Hannah  M. 
Wallace,  Jean 

November  5,  1844 

Childs,  John  L. 

Eaton,  Isabella 
Elder,  Robert 
Emerson,  Henry 
Hawkins,  Nancy 
Park,  Orilla  B. 

Prescott,  Mary  H. 
Quinn,  Frances 
Richardson,  Jackson 
Stevens,  Edward  C. 
Sweetser,  Laura 

January  5,  1843 

Allan,  Margaretta  A.  B. 
Allen,  Charles  W. 
Ambrose,  Sally  J. 
Atwell,  Sophia  W. 
Bird,  Jean 
Currier,  Joanna 
Given,  Sarah  Ann 
Haley,  Harriet 
Homer,  Miranda  S. 
Kendall,  Anna 
Kendall,  Seth  H. 

Kirk,  Mary  Ann 
Mellish,  Susan 
Mills,  Mary  C. 

Nash,  Luther  Solyman 
Parker,  Elizabeth  L.  B. 
Pilgrim,  Anna 
Pilgrim,  Israel  R. 
Putnam,  Harriette  D. 
Warren,  Hannah  L. 
Warren,  Sarah  E. 

March  2,  1843 

Abrams,  Rosinda 
Berbineau,  Lorenza 


Clary,  Edward  W. 

Cutter,  Hannah  H. 
Dickson,  Elen 
Dickson,  Henry 
French,  Catharine 
Henchman,  Emma  J. 
Hill,  Catharine  L. 

Irish,  Francis  O. 

Lane,  David  P. 

Stebbins,  Harriet 
Stimson,  Sarah  J. 

Tuttle,  Sarah  T. 
Wallace,  Alfred 
Williams,  Henry 

May  2,  1843 

Bigelow,  Charles  H. 
Carter,  Elijah 
Cutler,  Caroline  A. 
Evans,  Emeline  L. 

Farley,  Frances  E. 
Gough,  John  B. 

Gough,  Mary  E. 

Hall,  Caroline 
Hill,  Hamilton  A. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel 
Kimball,  Aaron 
Kimball,  Sarah  R. 

Kirk,  Mary 

Washburn,  Elizabeth  H. 
Washburn,  John  W. 
Whiting,  Bethia 
Wilson,  Jane  R. 

Wilson,  Nancy 

July  6,  1843 

Bliss,  William  Root 
Carnes,  Mary  Jane 
Edwards,  Elizabeth 
Edwards,  Lydia 
Giddings,  Dorcas 
Gilman,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Kellogg,  Susan  S.  F. 
Kimball,  Edward 
Morss,  Anthony  S. 
Pettengill,  Samuel  M. 
Thomas,  Frances  Augusta 
Willis,  Margaret 
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September  1 ,  1843 

Church,  James  W. 
Forsyth,  Ann 
Forsyth,  Margaret 
Hawes,  Martha  A. 

Hill,  Henry 
Latta,  Jane 
Russell,  Mary 
Upton,  Mary  J. 

November  2,  1843 
Bigelow,  John 
Carter,  Vilender 
Case,  Henry  T. 
Chamberlain,  Lydia 
Dorrance,  Augusta  B. 
Dorrance,  Harriet  W. 
Dorrance,  Jane  M. 
Dorrance,  Oliver  B. 
Gregg,  Sarah 
Hill,  Mary  Porter 
Holt,  Jacob 
Jameson,  George  W. 
Mills,  Delia  Frances 
Mills,  Maria  N. 
Newton,  Alonzo  E, 
Newton,  Sarah  J. 
Robinson,  Ann 
Shepard,  Susan  N. 
Stone,  James  S. 

Stone,  Mary  L. 

January  4,  1846 
Bancroft,  Silas  A. 
Bradbury,  Elizabeth 
Bryden,  Isabella  C. 
Bryden,  James 
Curran,  Elizabeth  W. 
Curran,  William,  M.  D. 
Cushing,  Elizabeth 
Cushing,  William 
Douglas,  Harrison 
Harris,  Anna  C. 

Hill,  Laura  P. 

Holland,  Mary  A. 
Lanagan,  Margaret 
Leland,  Joseph  D. 
Macomber,  Avis 
McFarland,  Lafayette 


Perham,  Almira  M. 
Pratt,  Charlotte  W. 
Sargent,  Elizabeth  A. 
Sutherland,  Daniel 
Sutherland,  Ellen 
White,  Jonathan,  Jr. 

March  1,  1846 

Clark,  Edgar 
Flanders,  Henry 
Jenks,  Cornelia  Hood 
Mills,  Sarah  B. 

Ripley,  Joseph  Warren 
Ripley,  Ruth  Ann 
Salisbury,  Lestina  D. 
Smith,  Isaac  H. 

Swett,  Clara  P. 
Whittemore,  George 
Wyman,  Abel 
Wyman,  Elizabeth  L. 

May  3,  1846 

Alden,  Mercy 
Baker,  Isaac 
Baker,  Ruth  Y. 

Baker,  William  S. 

Ball,  Eliza  B. 

Ball,  Henry  A. 

Bass,  Arlotta  Maria 
Bates,  Martha 
Boutelle,  John  A. 
Cummings,  Eliza  Ann 
French,  Sanford  B. 

Gill,  Elias 
Heard,  Mary 
Hutchings,  Jane  R. 
Hutchings,  Sophia 
Lane,  Sarah  M. 

Norris,  Maria 
Snow,  Emily 

July  3,  1846 
Allen,  Roxalenah 
Clapp,  Frances  A. 
Emery,  Martha 
Fosgate,  Oliver 
Hildreth,  Alonzo  W. 
Lyford,  Hanah  E. 


Miller,  William  A. 

Pratt,  Sereno  B. 

Verrill,  Hannah  Ward 

September  6,  1846 

Ford,  Lydia  Almira 
Ford,  Lyman  Russell 
Keith,  Charles  E. 
Scammon,  Eliza 
White,  Hiram  J. 

November  1,  1846 

Hutchinson,  Jane 
Kent,  Esther  Walton 
Miller,  Sarah  Ann 
Pinkerton,  John  Morison 
Pope,  Olive 
Wales,  Joseph 

January  3,  1847 

Bliss,  Henry  Penniman 
Buss,  William 
Dickinson,  Susan  P. 
Glines,  Melissa 
Graham,  John 
Graham,  Margaret 
Palmer,  Lucy  A. 

Pratt,  Elizabeth  B. 

Pratt,  Sally 
Pratt,  Sarah  S. 

Safford,  Ebenezer 
Tenny,  Sarah  Gilbert 
Tenny,  William  P. 
Thompson,  Deborah 
Walker,  Eliza  Maria 
Walker,  Milton  Chapman 
Walsh,  Margaret 
Walton,  Mary 
Wedgwood,  Mary  W.  B. 

March  7,  1847 
Bell,  Joseph  H. 

Boynton,  Eleazar,  Jr. 
Bugbee,  Amanda  P. 
Hiscroff,  Anne 
Kincaid,  Sarah 
Pratt,  Merriel  P. 
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Sellar,  Alexander 
Willard,  Eliza 

May  2,  1847 
Abbe,  Alanson 
Abbe,  Margaret 
Livingston 
Bemis,  Augustine  S. 
Bemis,  Ophelia  L. 
Corse,  Eliza  P. 
Dixson,  Fanny  W. 
Dixson,  Isaiah 
Faulkner,  Jane  M. 
Harper,  Mary 
Holmes,  Sarah 
Houston,  George  W. 
James,  Anna  A. 
Kidder,  Anne  H. 
Lamprey,  Ruth 
McDonald,  Agnes 
Pike,  Nancy  Y. 
Shedd,  Christopher  F. 
Shedd,  John  Haskell 
Shedd,  Susan  Flint 
Stevens,  Elizabeth 
Tarleton,  Mary  Jane 
True,  John  F. 
Williams,  Ruth 

July  4,  1847 
Beck,  Elizabeth 
Beck,  William 
Howe,  Mary  Jane 
Jellison,  Eliza 
Lawson,  Catharine 
Wolcott,  Ruth  F. 

September  5,  1847 

Bacon,  Naamah 
Blaney,  Mary  Ann 
Fay,  Edwin  R. 

Hart,  Susanna  M. 
Jackson,  Elizabeth 
Outhwaite,  Charlotte 
Young,  Hannah  H. 

November  7 ,  1847 
Baxter,  Mary 
Harper,  Mary 


Jewett,  Harriette  E. 
Jewett,  John  P. 

Lane,  Ann 
Leland,  Olive  D. 
Reed,  Frances  J. 
Reynolds,  Adeline 
Stearns,  Richard  H. 

January  2,  1848 
Ayres,  William  O. 
Bliss,  Jennette  R. 
Burgess,  Soviah 
Dana,  Denison  D. 
Eaton,  Nancy 
Kendall,  Susanna 
Loomis,  Lucy 
Smith,  Esther 
Titcomb,  Catharine 
Warren,  Susan  C. 
Whittemore,  Mary  M. 

March  3,  1848 
Bell,  Mary  Ann 
Clary,  Charlotte  R. 
Domett,  Ellen  M. 
Foster,  Louisa  P. 
Hazelton,  Isaac  H. 
Hazelton,  Susan  P. 
Hiscock,  Cynthia  J. 

April  30,  1848 

Blake,  Sarah 
Cornish,  Frances  E. 
Kelley,  Joseph  H. 
Lawrence,  Hannah 
McNab,  Sarah 
Pratt,  William  H. 
Tyler,  Joanna  K. 
Wilson,  Hariet  E. 

July  2,  1848 

Colcord,  Abby  W. 
Davis,  Hannah 
Foster,  William 
Hubbard,  Gardiner  G. 
Hubbard,  Gertrude  M. 
Jackson,  Rhoda  J. 
Leland,  Olivia  M. 


Michell,  Hannah 
Smith,  Erastus 

September  3,  1848 

Coombs,  Jane 
Dunn,  Issabella 
Eaton,  Rebecca 

November  3,  1848 
Burnham,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Butler,  Samuel  P. 
Goodell,  Eliza  D. 
Ranger,  Catharine  N. 
Ranger,  John 
Storrs,  Amariah 
Storrs,  Lemirah 

January  7 ,  1849 

Boyce,  Philip 
Fenno,  Ann  Eliza 
Fenno,  James 
Frost,  Catharine 
Frost,  William  Rufus 
Haskell,  George 
Hersey,  Sarah  P. 

Ligget,  Margaret 
Lush,  Anna  D.  P. 

Potter,  Mary  M.  C. 
Potter,  Nathan  D. 
Rockwell,  Susan  M. 
Talcott,  Mercy  R. 

Tuttle,  Susan  A. 
Whipple,  Melinda  G. 
Wilder,  Betsey  Sherburne 

March  4,  1849 
Fippard,  Julette  Augusta 
Fippard,  William 
Henry,  Clarissa 
Mills,  William  C. 
Morgridge,  Charles 
Ward,  George  L. 

Weekes,  Agnes 

May  6,  1849 
Cotton,  Mary  Ann 
Keith,  Henrietta 
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July  1,  1849 
Bowker,  John  S. 
Brickett,  Mary 
Briggs,  Susan  Ann 
Hale,  Henry  Martyn 
Leland,  Mary  P. 
Mansfield,  George  A. 
Nichols,  Albion  H. 
Tyler,  Mary  Ann 
Wells,  Susan 
Whitney,  Nancy  E. 

September  2,  1849 
Center,  Sarah  V. 
Littlefield,  Martha 
Locke,  Almira  F. 

Pitkin,  John 

November  4, 1849 
Beck,  Lucy  Maria 
Beck,  Mary  Elizabeth 
DeWolf,  George 
Dow,  Benjamin 
Fisher,  William  D. 
Foster,  Andrix  A. 

Merrill,  Sarah 
Palmer,  Jacob  Peabody 
Robinson,  Isabella 
Safford,  William  K. 
Story,  George  L. 

January  6,  1830 

Bailey,  Jacob  B. 

Blake,  Agatha  E. 

Blake,  William  W. 
Brown,  Eli 
Brown,  Eliza  Ann 
Budlong,  James  S. 
Gould,  George 
Hall,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Lake,  Flavius  Josephus 
Langdon,  Charlotte  E. 
Lufkin,  Elizabeth  F. 
Phillips,  Mary 
Studley,  Mary  S.  P. 
Woodbridge,  William  R. 

March  3,  1830 
Boyle,  Catharine 
Bumstead,  Ebenezer  W. 


Dimond,  Eliza 
Dodge,  Joseph  Felt 
Fuller,  Daniel  D. 

Lake,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Mackie,  Robert 
Mansur,  Hiram  P. 
Richardson,  Harriet 
Maria 

Sanders,  Drusilla  S. 
Sanders,  Orren  S. 
Thompson,  Eliza  J. 

Van  Dulip,  Lucy 

April  28,  1830 

Clark,  Mary  Grafton 
Greene,  Albert  C. 

Locke,  Julia  Weed 
Payson,  Sara  E. 

Skillings,  David  N. 
Tyrie,  Mary  Drysdale 
Tyrie,  Thomas 
White,  Eliza  Jane 

July  1,  1830 

Bridge,  John  Albert 
Frothingham,  Harriet  S. 
Huse,  George  W.  C. 
Mason,  Deborah  Anna 
Storrs,  Elizabeth 
Storrs,  Elizabeth  D. 
Storrs,  Mary 
Storrs,  William 

September  1,  1830 

Hawthorne,  Robert 
Morse,  Sarah 
Pickard,  Samuel  Thomas 
Tarleton,  Mary  Jane 
Twombly,  Alexander  H. 
Twombly,  Alexander  S., 
Rev. 

November  3,  1830 
Tower,  Job 
Tower,  Louisa  L. 

January  3,  1831 

Broughton,  Aravesta  S. 
Broughton,  Nicholson,  Jr. 
Clark,  Huldah  L. 


Cutler,  William  W. 
Foster,  Dorothia 
Foster,  Mary 
Harris,  George  Samuel 
Harris,  Sarah  F. 

Howard,  James  B. 
Leach,  William  P. 
Liggot,  Elizabeth 
Morse,  Lucy 
Niebuhr,  Charles  C. 
Norris,  Lovina  A. 

Norris,  Sophronia  S. 
Safford,  Elizabeth 
Waterman,  Charlotte  C. 
Yerrinton,  Susan  E. 

March  2,  1831 

Armstrong,  Rebecca  J. 
Cutler,  Louisa  F. 
Hayward,  Lucy  A. 
Hubbard,  Caroline  L. 
Phillips,  Ann 
Standish,  Angeline  H. 
Standish,  Caroline  M. 
Tyler,  Hannah  P. 

May  4,  1831 

Childs,  Sara  V. 

Coombs,  Catharine  M.  B. 
Farrar,  Mary  A. 

Kendall,  Mary  C. 
Manchester,  Abby  E. 
Newell,  Susan 
Richardson,  Mary  A. 
Richardson,  William  B. 

July  6,1831 

Conner,  Charlotte  G. 
Richardson,  Harriet  B. 
Richardson,  Henry  A. 
Wentworth,  Susan  M. 

September  7,  1831 

For  the  first  time  no  ad¬ 
missions. 

November  2,  1831 
Anderson,  Jane 
Boynton,  Asenath  B. 
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Boynton,  Nathaniel  A. 
Shedd,  Charles 

January  4,  1832 

Dale,  George  L. 

Gilfillan,  Jane 
Granville,  Catherine  A. 
Granville,  Oren  H. 
Hagar,  Elizabeth 
Hagar,  George  W. 

Lang,  Hannah 
Morrison,  Jane  H. 
Shattuck,  Clarissa  H. 
Townsend,  Nancy 
Tyler,  Lucy  P. 

March  1,  1832 

Butler,  Elizabeth  H. 
Cushing,  Isaac 
Cushing,  Mary  J. 

Ward,  Langdon  S. 

May  2,  1832 
Clarke,  Nathan  B. 
Dennett,  Jeremiah  A. 
Dennett,  Susan  B. 

Eaton,  John 
Foster,  Ann  Eliza 
Hazelton,  Annette  P. 
Hazelton,  Dr.  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Leggett,  Charlotte  E. 
Noyes,  James  O. 

Safford,  Rev.  George  B. 
Scarlett,  Edward 
Smith,  Elizabeth  D. 
Stearns,  Catharine  E. 
Stearns,  Samuel  F. 
Tower,  Andrew 
Waterman,  Louisa  Maria 
Wyman,  Abel 
Wyman,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Wyman,  Elizabeth  L. 

July  4,  1832 
Bartlet,  Harriette 
Bowen,  Abby  T. 

Brinley,  William  P. 
Burton,  Harriette  L. 
Comer,  John  H. 


Fippard,  Elizabeth 
Tallack 

Fippard,  William  Morris 
Fisk,  Narcissa  Perry 
Frost,  Henry  Lyman 
Gee,  Matilda 
Gilfillan,  James 
Hanscom,  Oliver  A. 
Hitchcock,  Samuel 
Whittemore 
Locke,  Emily  P. 

Safford,  Louisa  Ann 
Stevens,  Charles  W. 
Storrs,  Louisa  C. 

Tower,  John  Jacob 
Tower,  Thomas  Lothrop 
Tower,  Warren  L. 

September  3,  1832 
Cushing,  Sarah  A. 
Habighorst,  Charlotte 
Habighorst,  Friedrich 
Preston,  James  E. 
Robinson,  Mary  E. 

November  7 ,  1832 

Damon,  Charles  B. 
Damon,  Harriet  W. 
Richardson,  John  C. 
Shedd,  Timothy  Swan 

January  2,  1833 

Barber,  Olivia  A. 

Barnes,  Sarah  H. 

Driscoll,  Patrick 
Flye,  Caroline 
Hall,  Abby  A. 

Magee,  Anne 
Menzies,  George 
Owens,  Beneth 
Palmer,  Harriet  A. 
Palmer,  Julia  Augusta 
Parkhurst,  Edward  C. 
Parkhurst,  Elizabeth  C. 
Proctor,  Harriet  S. 
Proctor,  John  C. 

Proctor,  Lucy 
Proctor,  Nancy 
Safford,  Charlotte 


Tarr,  Nathaniel 
Tarr,  Olive  G. 

Woods,  Hannah 

March  6,  1833 

Butler,  Edward  K. 
Hamlin,  Abby  F. 
Hammond,  George  W. 
Howe,  Isaac  N. 

Leach,  Hannah  Maria 
Loomis,  Horatio  A. 

Pratt,  Bethia  T.  L. 
Smith,  Erasmus  D. 
Snow,  Edward  H. 

Stone,  Cyrus  H. 

Tappan,  Charles 
Turner,  Charlotte  S. 
Young,  Mary  A. 

May  1,  1833 

Adams,  Sarah 
Allen,  William 
Badger,  Hannah  Pratt 
Bateman,  George  Henry 
Billings,  Mary 
Butler,  Abby  M. 

Byram,  Lydia  B. 

Cobb,  Frederick  W. 
Cobb,  Oliver 
Davis,  Ellen  M. 

Givens,  Martha  A.  P. 
Haberstroh,  John  J. 

Hill,  Richard  B. 

Hodge,  Sarah  Bointon 
Holland,  Clarissa  S. 
Holland,  Henry  E. 
Irving,  Isabella 
Irwin,  Charlotte  Amelia 
Kelley,  Mary  Ellen 
Magee,  Henry 
Miller,  Margaret  Sophia 
Morgan,  Mary  F. 

Pratt,  Sarah  W. 

Reed,  Charles  T. 

Reed,  Sophia  E. 

Sanborn,  Ruth  Maria 

July  3>  1833 
Lowd,  Clara 
Magee,  Jane 
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Oxnard,  Edward  P. 
Smith,  Rhoda  Ann 
Tappan,  Eliza  L. 

September  4,  1833 
Abbe,  Burr  Reeve 
Grant,  Mary 
Lockhart,  Mary  Jane 
Lord,  Sarah  E, 

Marsh,  Caroline 
Marsh,  Celia  C. 

Marsh,  Henry  F. 

Marsh,  Susan  E. 

November  6,  1833 

Blaney,  Thomas  R. 
Gray,  Maria  L. 

Pratt,  Caleb  S, 
Washburn,  Frederick  L. 

January  1,  1834 
Burnham,  Mary  A. 
Eastman,  Josephus 
Johnson,  Carver 
McKay,  Isabella 
Putnam,  Eben  H. 

Swift,  Elijah  • 
Thoresby,  Charlotte 
Whitney,  George 
Whitney,  Sophia  G. 

March  3,  1834 

Anderson,  Daniel  D. 
Burgess,  Soviah 
Crocker,  Caroline  E. 
Durrie,  Mary  C. 

Kidder,  Elizabeth  D. 
Landsburgh,  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Henry  M. 
Simons,  George  W. 
Titus,  Ella  H. 

Titus,  Emeline  B. 

Titus,  Rev.  Eugene  H. 
Wright,  Caleb 
Wright,  Sarah  A. 

May  1,  1834 
Bailey,  George  E. 
Holmes,  Edwin 
Holmes,  Eliza  A. 


Holmes,  Maria  R.  H. 
Jamieson,  James 
Leggett,  Joseph 
Lyon,  George 
Lyon,  Sarah  B. 

Walsh,  Margaret 

July  2,  1834 
Brown,  Elizabeth  J. 
Tarleton,  Elizabeth  G. 
Thomas,  Edward  Isaiah 

September  3,  1834 
Boynton,  Eleazar,  Jr. 
Boynton,  Mary  C. 
Davis,  Sarah 
Pope,  Olive 
Stone,  George  H. 

Stone,  James  S. 

Stone,  Mary  L. 

Stone,  Rebecca  G. 

November  3,  1834 

Bachelder,  Augustus  E. 
Barnes,  Henry  L. 
Barnes,  Rachel  A. 
Bradley,  Almira 
Bradley,  Benjamin 
Bradley,  Jane  N. 
Chapman,  Timothy  A. 
Coolidge,  Albert  L. 
Davies,  David 
Davies,  Mary 
Denny,  George  P. 
Nickerson,  Joseph 
Onion,  Horace  D. 

Rann,  Charles  A. 

Rann,  Sarah  A. 
Simonds,  Grace  A. 

January  7,  1833 

Blodgett,  Eucla  G.  N. 
Eaton,  Horace  H. 

Flint,  Francis 
Hawes,  Josiah  Johnson 
Hawes,  Nancy  N.  S. 
Hubbard,  Henry  B. 
Hubbard,  William  W. 
Johnston,  Charles  D. 


Leland,  Mary  L. 
Robinson,  Helen  C. 

Smith,  Mary 
Ward,  Langdon  Storer 

March  4,  1833 
Bryer,  Harriet  S. 

Fawcett,  Caroline  A. 
Gale,  William  T. 

Knapp,  Catharine 
Knapp,  Hiram 
Knapp,  Sophronia 
Van  Winkle,  Henry 
Meiggs 

Whitcomb,  Mary  A. 
Whitney,  Maria  S. 

May  3,  1835 
Chapman,  Laurinda 
Bowker 

Dodge,  George  F. 

Elms,  James  C. 

Elms,  Martha  Jane 
Garvey,  Benjamin 
Ireland,  George  H. 
Marsh,  Mary  Parks 
McKee,  James 
Palmer,  Julius  A.,  Jr. 
Tobey,  Elizabeth  Sprague 

July  1,  1833 

Anderson,  John 
Barnhill,  Alice 
Bemis,  George  Franklin 
Blaisdell,  Mary  M. 
Butler,  William  R. 
Campbell,  Charey 
Chaplin,  Sarah 
Cross,  Ann 
Denovan,  David 
Frost,  Lucy  B.  S. 
Hammond,  Nathaniel 
Holmes,  James  A. 
Holmes  William  I. 
Holton,  Anna  M. 

Holton,  Francis  Henry 
Ireland,  Sarah 
Jewett,  Elizabeth  U. 
Kaler,  Sarah  E. 
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Keeffe,  Margaret 
Locke,  Benjamin  B.  W. 
Lyle,  Alexander 
Lyon,  Chester 
McManus,  Margaret 
Niebuhr,  Emeline  A. 
Noyes,  George 
Perry,  Baxter  E. 
Robinson,  Catharine  S. 
Sanborn,  Annie 
Sargent,  Sarah 
Shattuck,  Mighill  P. 
Shedd,  John  Henry 
Spence,  Susan 
Taft,  Charles  P. 

Tower,  Caroline 
Wesson,  Mary  T. 
Williams,  Thomas 

July  20,  1853 

Porter,  Elizabeth  S. 
Porter,  Harrison 

September  2,  1855 

Beck,  Lydia 
Burditt,  Horatio  S. 
Burditt,  Mary  M. 
Chandler,  Mary  Jane 
Chandler,  Seth  C. 
Rathbun,  Frances  A. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 

November  4,  1855 

Crawley,  Benjamin 
Cutler,  James,  Jr. 

Rollins,  George  A. 
Stewart,  Alexander  Wood 
Weymouth,  Albert  B. 

January  6,  1856 

Dunham,  Daniel  M. 
Dunham,  Myra  A.  C. 
Ellis,  James  S. 

Folsom,  Helen  S.  F. 
Kingsell,  Abigail  S. 
Leathe,  Henrietta 
Nickerson,  Abby  P. 
Twombly,  Mary  Jane 


March  2,  1856 

Drake,  Eliza  M. 

Kidder,  Ann  A. 

May  5,  1856 
Barrett,  Charles  Henry 
Botsford,  Charles  B. 
Brown,  Marietta  F. 
Carter,  Mary  S. 

Cliff,  Benjamin 
Cliff,  Mary  Ann 
Coolidge,  Mary  A. 

Fisher,  Sarah  A. 

Moody,  Dwight  L. 
Osgood,  Hannah  Morrill 
Pratt,  Ellen  A. 

Richmond,  Emily  B. 
Rollins,  John  G. 

Rollins,  Lucy  P. 

Rollins,  Maria  A. 

July  5,  1856 
Beath,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Greeley,  Elizabeth  J. 
Hutchins,  Abigail 
Pearl,  Samuel  Ives 
Temple,  Martha  E. 
Woodside,  Sarah 

September  1 ,  1856 

Burnup,  Charles  E. 

Steer,  John 
Swan,  H.  Adaline 

November  1,  1856 

Brown,  Joseph  A. 

Bryant,  Abigail  Y. 
Dowden,  William  H. 
Hall,  Claudian  Holmes 
Hutchings,  Sarah  B. 
Marshall,  Alson  L. 
Robbins,  Helen  Maria 
Robbins,  Nathan 
Sanderson,  Sarah 
Williams,  J.  Albert 

January  4,  1857 

Abrams,  Lucy  Ellis 
Barker,  Stephen 


Bigelow,  Ann  Eliza 
Clark,  Susan  G.  P. 
Doyle,  Henry  P. 

Foster,  Mary  Louisa 
Gove,  Pauline  A. 

Jones,  Levi  D. 

Lincoln,  Mary 
McAlpin,  Ann 
Stevens,  Mary  Abrams 
Wood,  Daniel  Francis 

March  1,  1857 
Hawthorn,  Mary  Anne 
Shedd,  Robert  T. 
Sherman,  Charles  B. 
Sherman,  Sarah  C. 
Treat,  Susan  E.  B. 
Wheeler,  Charles  H. 

April  26,  1857 

Clemons,  Corydon  H. 
Cornelius,  Jeremiah 
Everts 

Erskine,  James  S. 
Griffin,  Charles  H. 
Perry,  Charlotte  H. 
Safford,  Edward  P. 
Shedd,  Lyman  Munson 

September  6,  1857 

Melendy,  Henry  J. 
Rowe,  Samuel 
Rowe,  Sophia  K. 
Shedd,  Charles  F.  P. 

January  3,  1858 
Andrews,  Hannah  S. 
Bates,  Alfred  Elliott 
Burnham,  Mary  A. 
Burnham,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Joseph  P. 

Davis,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Eldridge,  Cynthia  E. 
Morse,  Anna 
Nevins,  Lucy  S. 
Woodsum,  Sophia 

March  7,  1858 
Ashenden,  Richard  E. 
Colman,  Maria  L. 


THE  CHURCH  STAFF  IN  1942 

Standing:  Melville  Smith,  organist  and  choir  director;  Kendall  P.  Horton,  sexton 
Seated:  The  Reverend  Arlan  A.  Baillie,  associate  minister;  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Hickie,  parish  secretary;  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  minister 


SOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  IN  1924 

Back  row:  Miss  Clough,  Mrs.  Gifford,  Miss  Stone,  Mrs.  Baker,  Miss  Alice  M.  Hawes,  Mrs.  Chipman,  Mrs. 

Flood,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Mrs.  Read,  Mrs.  Mehaffey 
Middle  row:  Miss  Perry,  Mrs.  Cleaves,  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Miss  Marion  A.  Hawes 

Front  row:  Mrs.  Farnsworth,  Mrs.  Craig,  Mrs.  Lovett 
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Dayton,  John 
Gannett,  George 
Gannett,  Mary  J. 
Hughes,  Ellen 
Roe,  Azel  S.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Helen  R. 

Tower,  Lucinda  P. 
Walworth,  Caleb  Clark 
White,  Eliza  H, 
Williams,  David  G. 
Williams,  Rachel  C. 

Ma-j  2,  1838 

Alcorn,  Rachel 
Brown,  Augusta  B. 
Burdett,  Ellen  F, 

Cooley,  Adeline  M. 
Cooley,  David  G. 
Crowell,  Thomas  Y. 
Dillingham,  Ezra  C. 
Forbes,  Eliza  N. 

Hagar,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Howe,  Hannah 
Porter,  Charles  H. 
Richardson,  Esther  S. 
Sprague,  Elisabeth  G.  B. 
Stevens,  Marion 
Storrs,  Harriet  L. 

Storrs,  Sarah  F. 

Totten,  Maria  L. 

Totten,  Matilda 
Tower,  Daniel  Lothrop 
Tower,  Louisa  C. 
Weston,  Charles  P. 

July  4,  1838 
Amsden,  Emily 
Chandler,  Elizabeth 
Chandler,  Eunice  C. 
Chandler,  Mary  J. 
Chase,  Sarah  E. 

Clark,  Cordelia 
Colman,  Abbie  N. 
Craigue,  Nelson  F. 
Curtis,  Lydia 
Fenn,  Eliza  A. 

Fenn,  William  W. 

Ford,  George  W.- 
Foster,  Alfonzo  A. 


Foster,  Martha  M. 

Foster,  Timothy 
Fuller,  Maria  E. 

Gibbs,  Sara  Montague 
Gibbs,  Thomas  Foster,  Jr. 
Hale,  William  N. 
Hinkley,  Mehetabel 
Houston,  Cecelia 
Hyde,  Julia  S. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  C. 
Keegan,  Dermot 
Warburton 
Leys,  Mary  Ann 
Locke,  Althea  B. 

Luce,  Samuel  W. 

Munn,  Mary  E. 

Osborne,  Frances  Ellen 
Palmer,  George  H. 
Peckham,  Elijah  W. 
Pratt,  Charlotte  E. 

Pratt,  Daniel  E. 

Robbins,  Eugene  P. 
Sanborn,  Jeremiah 
Sanborn,  Jeremiah,  Jr. 
Shedd,  Susan  L. 

Stevens,  Anna  J.  O. 

Taft,  Mary  E. 

Taylor,  Theodore  E. 
Tower,  George  W. 
Webber,  Mary  G. 
Williams,  John  M. 

September  3,  1838 

Davis,  Augustus  G. 
Hamlin,  Cyrus 
Kingman,  Abel  Willard 
Lincoln,  S.  Anna 
Lyons,  Michael  A. 
Russell,  Frederick  C. 
Smith,  Andrew  C. 

Stone,  Albert 
Williams,  Eusebia  S. 

November  7 ,  1838 
Baker,  George  Stuart 
Bartlett,  Catharine 
Barlett,  Junius  A. 

Low,  Louisa 
Mower,  Ellen 


Osborn,  Mary  Ann 
Treat,  John  T.  P. 

Tufts,  George  A. 
Wiggin,  Sarah  Learned 
Wright,  Edward  P. 
Wyman,  Martha  P. 

January  2,  1839 
Blaney,  Mary  A. 
Caillaux,  Charles 
Cristophe 
Coffin,  Eben  S. 

Denny,  Nancy  B. 

Jarvis,  Lydia  G. 

Jarvis,  Melicent 
Kimball,  Lucy  S. 

Tincker,  Hetty  C. 
Upham,  William  E. 
Wood,  Charles  F. 

March  6,  1839 
Frost,  Ellen  L. 

Russell,  Susan  C. 

Russell,  William  W. 

Van  Winkle,  Charlotte  E. 

May  1,  1839 

Brown,  Mary  A. 

Dow,  Mary  M. 
Norwood,  Elbridge  H. 
Ward,  Ellen  M. 

July  2,  1839 

Brigham,  Dennis  M. 
Center,  Isabella  J. 
Hopson,  William 
Morse,  Ann  Maria 

September  3,  1839 
Clapp,  Henry  Lyman 
Knapp,  George  B. 
McBay,  William 
Middleton,  Anne  C. 
Middleton,  Richard 
Williams,  Betsy  A. 
Woods,  Leonard 
Woods,  Mary  C. 

Woods,  Samuel 
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November  6,  1839 

Dow,  John 
Dow,  Mary 
Faulkner,  Mary  M. 

January  1,  1860 

Baker,  Albert  T. 

Howard,  Joanna  K. 
Rathbun,  Elijah,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Mary  J. 
Twichell,  Charles  C. 
Twichell,  Cornelia  F. 
Warren,  Rev.  Israel  P. 
Warren,  Jane  S. 

March  4,  1860 

Myers,  Euretta  S. 

Myers,  John  A. 

Patchel,  Ann  Isabella 
Whitney,  Ann  M. 

May  6,  1860 

Cushing,  Chastine  Lincoln 
Hill,  Hamilton  A. 

Hill,  Miriam  P. 

Jewett,  Edward  A. 
Tomlinson,  Henry  G. 
Tomlinson,  Jane 

July  1,  1860 

Kiernan,  Margaret 
Kimball,  James  Sherman 
Page,  Henrietta 
Prescott,  Mary  Ann 

September  2,  1860 
Mowle,  Eliza  Jane 

November  4,  1860 

Stevens,  Elisabeth  W. 
Tolman,  Lucius  A. 
Walker,  Chastina  M. 
Walker,  Elizabeth  R. 

January  6,  1861 

Low,  John  Gorham 
Walker,  Sarah 


March  1,  1861 
Bremer,  Emma  M. 
Hart,  Susanna  M. 
Kimball,  Mary  Tappan 
Long,  Mary 
Smith,  Huntington  P. 
Swallow,  Daniel  W. 
Swallow,  Mary  J.  P. 
Wyatt,  Isaac 
Wyatt,  Sarah  K. 

June  2,  1861 

Palmer,  Emily  J. 

Poor,  Albert  B. 

Tobey,  Alice  S. 

September  1,  1861 

Haberstroh,  Martha  A. 
Squire,  Edmund 

November  5,  1861 

Arms,  Emily  M. 
Brown,  William 
Calef,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Gordon,  Joseph  C. 
Mellen,  Henry  A. 

Todd,  Rebecca  W. 
Todd,  Thomas 

January  3,  1862 

Merrill,  Sarah  A. 

Pratt,  Merriel  A. 

Smith,  Louisa 
Williams,  Francis 
Williams,  Grace 

March  2,  1862 

Bennett,  Thomas 
Griffin,  Francis  M. 
McAlpin,  Christana 
Ritz,  Johanna 
Smith,  Mary  Ann 

May  4,  1862 
Dow,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Gott,  Adeline 
Mason,  Abby  M. 

Nims,  Mary  E. 
Shepard,  Sophia 
Sleith,  Mary 


July  6,  1862 
Leys,  Jane 
Merriam,  Lewis 
Merriam,  Sarah  N. 
Merrill,  Samuel  Oscar 

September  7,  1862 

McDonaghte,  Kate 
Thunstrom,  Erica 
Charlotta 

January  4,  1863 
Basley,  Melissa  A. 
Danielson,  Anna 
Katharina 

Southworth,  Hannah  G. 

March  1,  1863 
Balch,  Abby 
Brown,  Catherine  H. 
Brown,  Epps 
Brown,  Rebecca  W. 
Butterworth,  Georgie  A. 
Dunscomb,  Ann  Mary 
Dunscomb,  Cecile  G. 
Kneeland,  Charles  W. 
Kneeland,  Elizabeth  P. 
Thatcher,  Susan  C. 
Wallace,  Rachel  C. 
Wallace,  William 
Whitelaw,  Agnes  S. 

May  3,  1863 
Baker,  Betsey  N. 
Barnhill,  Esther 
Buttrick,  Maria  E. 
Chandler,  Seth  C.,  Jr. 
Kimball,  William  C. 
Palmer,  Frederic 
Sherman,  John  P.  Rice 
Stockman,  Caroline 
Warren,  Leonora  P. 
Warren,  Stanley  P. 
Watson,  Sarah  J.  P. 

July  3,  1863 

Hagar,  Arabella 
Hagar,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Kent,  Christiana 
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November  1,  1863 

Anderson,  Charles  J. 
Brickett,  Mary  Helen 
Dunbar,  Mabel  T. 
Ellis,  Lucinda 
Rowe,  Lois  W. 

January  3,  1864 
Hawes,  Alice  M. 
Robbins,  Carrie  F. 
Slade,  J.  Bowers 
Williams,  Clarie 

March  6,  1864 
Greene,  Miranda  S. 
Greene,  Dr.  Moses  C. 
Linsley,  Eunice  F. 
Troke,  Susan 
Woodford,  Harriet  H. 
Woodford,  Philip  R. 

May  1,  1864 

Ayer,  James,  M.  D. 
Ayer,  Mary  A. 
Bachelder,  Augustus  E. 
Bachelder,  Lucy  P. 
Collins,  Susan 
Crawley,  Elizabeth  C. 
Fisk,  Elizabeth  N. 

Hale,  Mary  A. 
Holbrook,  Eunice  A. 
Holbrook,  Henry  A. 
Nowell,  Charles  H. 
Perkins,  Christina 
Tisdale,  E.  Matilda 

July  3,  1864 

Ballard,  Frederic  D. 
Cavanagh,  Fanny  E. 
Cavanagh,  James 
Smith,  Roxy 

November  3,  1864 
Greene,  Samuel  D. 
Greene,  Susan  G. 
Warren,  Helen  E. 

January  1,  1863 
Fenner,  Leander 
Fenner,  Mary  Jane 


Hiscock,  Cynthia  J. 
Mead,  Anna  R. 

Mead,  Theodore  H. 
Richardson,  Sarah 
Catherine 

Shute,  Benjamin  H. 
Turner,  Esther 

March  3,  1863 
Eddy,  John  J. 

Flood,  Elizabeth  B. 
Nichols,  Hannah  C. 
Snow,  Elizabeth  W. 
Thayer,  Mary  D. 

May  1,  1863 
Baldwin,  Martha  F. 
Blanchard,  Harriet  N. 
Crowell,  Sylvia  B. 
Dimmock,  Carrie  E, 
Dimmock,  William  R. 
Putnam,  Caroline  L. 
Salford,  Anna  T. 
Snow,  George  W. 
Winslow,  Ellen  A.  R. 

January  7,  1866 
Badger,  Georgiana  O. 
Cate,  Charlotte  E. 
Chesley,  Jane  C. 
Evans,  Emma  L.  B. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  T. 
Jones,  Miss  Sarah  T. 
McConnell,  Elizabeth 
Wheelock,  John 
Wheelock,  Lucy  A. 

March  4,  1866 
Cory,  Philip  D. 

Davis,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Judkins,  Hermon  S. 
Stiles,  Edmund  E. 

May  6,  1866 
Davis,  Mary  H. 
Holman,  Solomon  B. 
Mears,  David  Otis 
Steele,  Adolin  M. 


July  1,  1866 
Ames,  Joseph  B. 
Barnard,  J.  Howard 
Bass,  Addie  M. 

Bass,  Lilia  F. 

Churchill,  Charles  B. 
Eaton,  John  Francis 
Fiske,  Isabella  L. 

Fiske,  John  M. 

Flitner,  Joseph  H. 
Goodhue,  Lyman  P. 
Gourgas,  Francis  R. 
Holbrook,  Nathan  H. 
Hurd,  Elizabeth  J. 
Hurd,  Joseph 
Nazro,  Charles  G. 
Rowe,  Abram  F. 

Titus,  Alden  W. 

Tobey,  Hannah  B.  S. 
Tobey,  Phineas  S. 

Webb,  Dr.  Edgar 
Wilson,  Anna  M. 

September  2,  1866 
Allan,  James 
Appleton,  Sarah  J. 
Greene,  Frances  L. 

Titus,  George  R. 
Twombly,  Hamilton  M. 
Twombly,  Minna  E. 
Walworth,  Ella  M. 

November  4,  1866 

Boutwell,  Benjamin  J. 
Brooks,  Orville  C. 
Burnham,  Florence  S. 
Drake,  Olin  M. 

Estey,  George  L. 

Flint,  Clara  T. 

Flood,  Hugh 
Freeman,  Eliza  A. 

Hall,  Charles  W. 
Kingman,  Barton  E. 
Leeds,  Martha  K. 

Leland,  Clara  O. 

Leland,  Dr.  George  A. 
Tyler,  Columbus  T. 
Wellman,  Emma  P. 
Woodsum,  Ella  S. 
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January  6,  1867 

Bailey,  Marcia  L. 
Bigelow,  Lydia  Edwards 
Clark,  Sarah  D. 

Cole,  Nathan  A. 
Holbrook,  Augusta  F. 
Holbrook,  Ella  Gertrude 
Howard,  Olive 
Jenkins,  Caroline  E. 
Jenkins,  Luther  L. 
Putnam,  Edward  B. 
Robbins,  Nettie  B. 
Stearns,  Edith 

March  3,  1867 

Bartlett,  Angie 
Colton,  George 
Cooley,  William  H, 
Cornish,  John  B. 

Griffin,  Emma 
Griffin,  George  L. 
Holton,  Charles  B. 
Kingman,  Thomas  S. 
Richardson,  Henry  W. 
Weld,  Charles  D. 

White,  Harriet 

May  5,  1867 

Boardman,  Ellen  F. 
Boardman,  William  C. 
Colby,  Ellen  R. 

Colby,  John  F. 

Grant,  Charles  M. 
Randall,  Susan  R. 

Sellers,  Edward  B. 
Tappan,  John  G. 
Thompson,  Annie  W. 
Wallace,  Cornelius  Royal 

July  7,  1867 

Allen,  Ellen  M. 

Allen,  Joseph 
Allen,  Lorinda 
Clark,  Martha  M. 

Dole,  David  B. 

Hatch,  Franklin  S. 
Inman,  Fred  A. 

Kimball,  Alice 


November  3,  1867 
Chesley,  Harry  B. 

Dyer,  Solomon  H. 
Fussell,  Evan  A. 
Hazelton,  Clara  L. 
Hazelton,  Emma  C. 
Hazelton,  Susan  P. 

January  1868 
No  names 

March  1,  1868 
Ellis,  Georgianna 
Longfellow,  Almatia  W. 
Roddick,  Mary  A. 
Sprague,  Alfred  W. 
Taylor,  Charles 

May  3,  1868 

Colburn,  Mary  C. 

Gould,  John  F. 

Holt,  Sara  S. 

Troup,  Charles  A.  S. 

July  3,  1868 
Griffin,  Celia  A. 

Herron,  Mary  C. 
Kingman,  Anna  H. 
Lobdell,  Charlotte 

January  3,  1869 

Burton,  Joseph  S. 

Cliff,  Benjamin 
Cliff,  Mary  Ann 
Higgins,  Lucetta  A. 

March  7,  1869 

Cameron,  Mary 
Ferguson,  Christy 
Ferguson,  John 
-Hunt,  Ephraim  W. 
Stearns,  Emma  W. 

Viles,  Delia  L. 

Viles,  Jacob  S. 

Way,  Charlotte  E. 

May  2,  1869 
Campbell,  Mary  J. 

Frost,  Joanna 


Frost,  Lucy  M. 

Holton,  Sarah  P. 

July  4,  1869 
Colby,  John  R. 

Cooley,  Charlotte  S. 

Le  Bosquet,  Henry  S. 
Loud,  Mary  E. 

Pratt,  Almira  S. 

Pratt,  Richard  W. 

November  7,  1869 
Reilly,  John  A. 

Taft,  Lew  M. 

January  2,  1870 

MacDougall,  James  M. 
Morgan,  Lucius  B. 

March  6,  1870 

Allison,  Margaret  J. 
Janvrin,  James  A. 
Johnson,  Mary 

May  1,  1870 
Leland,  Joseph  D.,  Jr. 

July  3,  1870 
Carter,  Jeremiah 

October  30,  1870 
Dutton,  Andrew 
Dutton,  Mary  J. 

Flood,  Margaret  S. 
Irvine,  Abby  D. 

January  1,  1871 
Claggett,  Rebecca  B. 

March  3,  1871 
Lewis,  James  Pickering 
Smith,  Betsey 

May  7,  1871 

Clarke,  Rev.  Dorus 
Clarke,  Hannah  A. 
Cliff,  Ann 
Hawes,  Marion  A. 
Perry,  Serena  Frances 
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November  3,  1871 

Barker,  Felicia  H. 
Barker,  Maria 
Boutwell,  Abby  J. 
Boutwell,  Roland  H. 
Chesley,  Emma  F. 
Chesley,  Ida  C. 

Craig,  Agnes  E. 

Eells,  Mary  E. 

Frost,  Arthur  H. 

Hall,  Louisa  W. 

Jenkins,  Ella  C. 

Lobdell,  Clara  B. 
McGerrigle,  Mary 
Elizabeth 
Owen,  William 
Wyllie,  Dora  D. 

Wyllie,  Richard  R. 

January  1,  1872 

Kimball,  Francis  T. 
Morss,  James 
Perham,  Joseph 
Price,  E.  Sewall 
Tobey,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
West,  Elizabeth 
West,  James  H. 

White,  Harriet  E. 

*  March  6,  1872 
Ashenden,  Alfred 
Atwood,  Sarah 
Flint,  Hannah  C. 
Herrick,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
Herrick,  Sophia  W. 
I?owe,  Elvira 
Perkins,  Alfred 
Smith,  Lottie  Howland 
Warren,  Cornelia  Lyman 

May  3,  1872 

Churchill,  Corinne  H. 
Farrar,  Martha  B. 

November  3,  1872 
Leland,  Emma  F. 
Southworth,  Henry  L. 


January  3,  1873 
Brown,  Fred  W. 
Ensworth,  Mary  S. 
Mutter,  Caroline 
Stevens,  Lucy  J. 

March  2,  1873 
Hill,  Mary  W. 

Hill,  M.  W. 

Hill,  William  H. 
Longley,  Edwin  P. 
Ward,  Langdon  S. 

May  4,  1873 
Brown,  Annie  K. 
Campbell,  Nellie  J. 
Chandler,  Caroline  S. 
Powers,  Caroline  A. 

July  6,  1873 

Brereton,  Dora 
Brown,  George  Edward 
Cheney,  Helen  F. 
Kimball,  Clara  Louise 
Sayward,  William  S. 

January  1,  1874 
Hughes,  Ellen 
Stearns,  Sarah  D. 

March  1,  1874 
Fisk,  Edward  P. 

Howe,  Lucretia  P. 

May  3,  1874 
Ackers,  A.  Sidney 
Alexander,  Eveline 
Berry,  Mary  H. 

Burton,  Smith  P.,  Jr. 
Libby,  Georgie  Anna 
Merriam,  Emma  C. 
Merriam,  Nellie  A. 
Snell,  Ellen  E. 

Snell,  Lucy  K. 

Ware,  George  H. 

July  1,  1874 
Ames,  Elisha  F. 

Ames,  Lilia  P. 


Ames,  Orilla  B. 
Blackstone,  Elizabeth  B. 
Blackstone,  M. 
Blackstone,  M.  M. 

Cliff,  Frances  O. 

Hooper,  Elizabeth  G. 
Quincy,  Josiah 
Stearns,  Frances  H. 

November  1,  1874 
Huxley,  Bacon  M. 

January  3,  1873 
Alexander,  Thankful 
Bradford,  George  H. 
Bradford,  Mary 
Theodosia 

Richards,  William  A. 
Wiggin,  Frank  H. 

March  7,  1873 

Comer,  Emma  H. 
Deering,  Charles  P. 
Ingalls,  Harriet  B. 
Lathrop,  Elizabeth  K. 
Lathrop,  Henrietta  S. 
Lathrop,  William  M. 
Longley,  Lydia  W. 
Merriam,  Mary  M. 
Merriam,  Robert  L. 
Nims,  Ellen  M. 

Poirrot,  Elizabeth 
Rollins,  Elizabeth  S.  P. 

May  2,  1873 
Dyer,  Angie  M. 

Harris,  Helen  A. 

Howes,  Joseph  W. 
Howes,  Julia  W. 

July  4,  1873 
Brewster,  Emily  W. 
Brewster,  Harriet 
Crocker,  Olivin 

November  7 ,  1873 

Emerson,  Alice  C. 
Guardenier,  Harriet 
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January  2,  1876 

Amsden,  Ella 
Cutter,  Agnes  E. 

Flood,  Ella  J. 

Flood,  Margaret  H. 
Rockwood,  Edward  O. 
Rockwood,  Emily  J. 

March,  1876 
Amsden,  Annie 

May,  1876 

Bartlett,  Emma  G. 
Leland,  Marion  E. 
Skillings,  Alice  B. 

July  2,  1876 

Cobb,  Frederick  W. 
Crowell,  Ida  J. 

Crowell,  Lincoln  F. 
Farley,  Florence  E. 
Farley,  Susan 
Fenn,  William  W. 
Hawes,  Edward  S. 
Strong,  Edward  A. 
Strong,  Ellen  C. 

Strong,  George  Alexander 
Strong,  Marion  H. 

November,  1876 
Emerson,  Luthera 

January  6,  1877 
Noyes,  E.  B. 

March,  1877 
Norris,  Edward  J. 

May  6,  1877 
Brewster,  Sarah  Crocker 
Burbank,  Elizabeth  W. 
Cliff,  Sarah  J. 

Colby,  John  H. 

Crowell,  Chester  E. 
Dunbar,  Herbert  L. 
Dunbar,  Walter  H. 
Frost,  William  E. 
Higgins,  Barnabas  C. 
Higgins,  Lydia  S. 


Kenway,  Herbert  P. 
Kimball,  Clara  S. 
Knowlton,  Emilie 
Leseur,  Herbert  G. 
Libby,  Ella  J. 

Littlefield,  Anna  N. 
Lovejoy,  Edwin  A. 
Lovejoy,  Julia  A. 
Murdoch,  Albert 
Pearson,  Abbie  W. 
Pratt,  Kate  B, 

Rogers,  Grace  A. 
Sanford,  Emily  L. 
Sanford,  Kate  1. 
Southworth,  Lizzie  E. 

t 

Tobey,  Miriam  A. 
Williams,  Alice  C. 
Williams,  Uleyetta 
Wood,  Lucie  F. 

July  1,  1877 

Beck,  Harriet  C. 
Bennett,  James  P. 
Brickett,  Sarah  O. 
Brown,  Edith  A. 
Brown,  Susie  A. 
Burgess,  Reliance  C. 
Darling,  Jennie  T. 
Darling,  Lucinda  M. 
Downing,  Lydia  A. 
Dunbar,  James  F. 
Dunbar,  Lucy  Jane 
Jamieson,  Joseph  B. 
Maxwell,  Frank  R. 
Miner,  Herbert  H. 

Reed,  Willard  H. 
Robbins,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Henry  C. 
Southworth,  Jennie  N. 
Vedder,  Edwin  V. 

November  4,  1877 
Goodnow,  Abby  M. 
Goodnow,  William  H. 
Matthews,  Granville  A. 

January  6,  1878 

Brewster,  Henry  M. 
Creeley,  Annie  E.  L. 


Creeley,  Margaret  L. 
Higgins,  Alice  P. 

Stone,  Edwin  P. 

March  S,  1878 

Goodall,  Elizabeth  S.  N. 
Goodall,  Samuel  H. 
Leseur,  James  E. 

January  18,  1879 

Alden,  Rev.  Edward  K. 
Alden,  Maria  H. 
Creamer,  Jane 
Flett,  George  C. 

Herrick,  Margaret  F. 
Hilliard,  Annie 
Post,  Loretta  J. 

Roston,  Anne  E. 

March,  1879 

Bourdon,  Denis  B.  O. 
Rowe,  John  S.,  Jr. 

May  4,  1879 
Dunn,  Elmer  E. 
Goodnow,  Blanche  A. 
Porter,  Ephraim  K. 
Porter,  Lewis  C. 

Smith,  Clara  H. 

Smith,  George  P. 

Smith,  Louisa  H. 

Smith,  Louisa  P. 

July  6,  1879 
Allen,  Lizzie  N. 

Bailey,  Sarah  A. 

Bartlett,  Alden  S. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Alden  S. 
Breen,  Suren 
Bruce,  Marcus  R. 

Burke,  Isabella 
Carter,  Harriette 
Cushing,  Elizabeth 
Cushing,  William 
Cutting,  Helen  M. 

Derry,  Martha 
Dustin,  Emma  L. 

Dustin,  Hosea  H. 

Ford,  Alden 
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Ford,  Fannie  P. 

Ford,  Sarah  L. 

Guy,  Thomas  J.  C. 
Hallenborg,  Alma  S. 
Hallenborg,  Augusta  M. 
Hawkins,  Elizabeth  A. 
Hawkins,  John  , 
Hughes,  Martha  S. 
Jones,  Frances  M. 
Kingburg,  Ida  W. 
Kingburg,  Johanna 
LeBosquet,  Henry  S. 
MacLean,  Mary 
McClellan,  Hannah 
McKenna,  Mary  J. 
Melgrove,  Emma 
Nice,  Lucy  A. 

Nice,  Lucy  S. 

Nice,  John  B. 

Robbins,  Edward  L. 
Robbins,  Frank  M. 
Robbins,  Georgie  B. 
Robbins,  Mercie  J. 
Ruggles,  Hattie  P. 
Ruggles,  Susan 
Shannon,  Mary 
Slocomb,  Elizabeth 
West,  Helen  F. 

William,  Owen  A. 
Woodward,  Pamelia  F. 
Wright,  Hattie  A. 
Wright,  Ida  F. 

Wright,  James  H. 
Wright,  Juliette 
Wright,  Mary  E. 

November  2,  1879 

Adams,  Abbie  R. 
Fairbairn,  Annie 
Frost,  Sarah  E. 

Houghton,  Mary  A. 
Kimball,  Sarah  R. 
McKenna,  Mary  J. 
Penaligan,  James  N. 
Wall,  Mary  A. 

Wright,  M.  Evelyn 

April  30,  1880 
Atwood,  Helen  M. 


Dunsett,  Charles  S. 
Grimmons,  Cordelia  C. 
Hadley,  Ella  M. 

Perry,  Sarah  D. 

Scott,  William  L. 
Shepherd,  Elizabeth  H. 
Shepherd,  George  C. 

Jan.,  Mar.,  May,  July, 
1880 

(Signed  on  July  4,  1880) 
Allen,  Lydia  M. 
Anderson,  Christie 
Burns,  Eliza  Jane 
Child,  Theodore  D. 
Cleaveland,  Martha  B. 
Colby,  Charlotte  S. 
Dexter,  Morton 
Downing,  Belinda 
Eaton,  Abigail 
Faxon,  Rachel  A. 
McDonald,  Jane 
Merritt,  Elizabeth 
Neal,  Annie  M. 

Neal,  John 
Starkey,  Fannie  E. 
Tucker,  Ann  D. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Ann  D. 
Tucker,  Rev.  Joshua  T. 
Ward,  Jane 

December  31,  1880 

Childs,  Edgar  W. 

Childs,  Lettie 
Dorward,  A.  D. 

Esbjorn,  S.  H. 

Robinson,  Caroline  F. 
Robinson,  Henry  C. 
Torrey,  Bradford 

March  6,  1881 

Dunbar,  Mary  E. 
Matthews,  Fanny  A. 

Moy,  Len  For 
Norton,  Marietta 
Norton,  William 
Woods,  Helen  M. 
Woods,  Minnie  C. 


April  30,  1881 

Donnelly,  Jane 
Millett,  Annie  L. 
Rankin,  Jane  S. 

May  1,  1881 

Bryan,  Katie  E. 

Damery,  Mary  A. 

Kaser,  John 
Kindred,  Anna 
Kindred,  Mary 

July  3,  1881 

Ar,  Foon  (Robert  Smith) 
Frye,  Sarah  E. 

Hook,  Heloise 

November  6,  1881 
Wilder,  Juliet  B. 

Smith,  Mary  F. 

January  1,  1882 

Brown,  Lucy  H. 

French,  Nathaniel  S. 
Lord,  Nathalie 
Thatcher,  Susan  E. 

March  3,  1882 

Ahl,  Florence  E. 

Ahl,  Sarah  E. 

Bryan,  Lizzie  J. 

Crowell,  Thomas  I. 
Jamison,  Adelaide 
Lambert,  Adelaide  L. 
Leseur,  Bessie 
Mihara,  Shinsuke 

May  1,  1882 

Bixby,  Eula  P. 
Cleaveland,  Mary  E.  D. 
Dimmock,  Emily 
Reynolds 
Gove,  Mary  Ann 
Jackson,  Abby  C. 
MacLean,  Jennie 
Merriss,  Annie  Isabelle 

July,  1882 

Thompson,  Agnes  M. 
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September  1,  1882 
Bird,  Henry  M. 

Bird,  Sarah  A. 

Bird,  Sarah  W. 
Williams,  Rozilla  F. 

November  3,  1882 

Dorward,  James  C. 
Dorward,  Sarah  C. 
Wong,  Wong  (John 
Hamn) 

March  4,  1883 

Eldredge,  Caroline  L. 
Fong,  Moon 
Lee,  Ah  Sam 

May  6,  1883 
Bird,  Emma  J. 

Bird,  William  Warren 
Flinn,  Edith  A. 
Valentine,  Lucy  W. 

July  1,  1883 
Wright,  Caroline 

November  4,  1883 
Andrews,  George  W. 
Oliver,  Caroline  S. 

January  6,  1884 
Adams,  Ruth  A. 

Davis,  Lizzie  A. 
Leland,  Minnie  Helen 
Lord,  Ernestine  L. 
Roberts,  David  W. 

March  2,  1884 
Keene,  Abbie  Tower 
MacDonald,  Hellen 
Moore,  Ellen  F. 

Swett,  Malvina 
Vickery,  Herman  F. 
Withington,  Sarah  J. 

May  11, 1884 

Andrews,  Carrie  F. 
Craig,  David  Rankin 
Hosmer,  John  G. 
Huntington,  Charles  F. 


July,  1884 
Alden,  Clara  Susan 
Clark,  Susan 

November  2,  1884 

Chan,  Koong  Wing 
Heald,  Nancy 
Rowe,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Sweeney,  Ella  Elizabeth 
Walker,  George  B. 

February  27,  1883 

Brownell,  Elizabeth  A. 
Knapp,  Harriette  S. 
Knapp,  Philip  C. 

March,  1883 
Craig,  Dr.  James  W. 
Martin,  Sophronia 
Means,  Martha 
Means,  Mary  McGregor 
Means,  William 

May  1,  1883 

Andrews,  Edith  A. 
Andrews,  George  F. 
Arnold,  Annie  L. 

Pratt,  Albert  W. 

Storer,  Charles 
Storer,  Eliza 
Welch,  Lizzie  M. 

July,  1883 

Cameron,  Christina 
Chin,  Goong  Dare 
Chin,  Shing  Noni 
McDougall,  James  A. 

October  30,  1883 

Beardsle,  Ella  1.  T. 
Kelly,  Betsey  M. 

January  3,  1886 

Blake,  Margaret  C. 
Chapman,  Ephraim  W. 
Damery,  Joseph  F. 
Farrar,  Emily  P. 

Leland,  Mary  Amory 


Palmer,  Caroline  F. 
Palmer,  Rev.  James  M. 

March  1 ,  1886 

Chamberlain,  Abbie  L. 
Frost,  Emma  S. 

Smith,  Helen  R. 

Smith,  Helen  Thatcher 
Stearns,  Maud  E. 

April  30,  1886 
Farr,  Irene  A. 

Otis,  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Parker,  Florence  E. 
Sanger,  William  H. 

November  3,  1886 
Brown,  Alice  F. 

Brown,  Edith  B. 

Colby,  Rena  P. 

Murdock,  Margery  A. 
Wall,  Mabel  P. 

March  3,  1887 
Brown,  Belle  G. 
Nickerson,  Sylvester  S. 
Turlay,  Isabel 
Turlay,  Mary  D. 

May  1,  1887 

Bogdasarian,  Haritun  G. 
Bogdasarian,  Paprony  G. 
Coburn,  Samuel  P. 
Davis,  L.  Freda 
Farwell,  Maude  E. 
Felton,  Fidelia  A. 

Felton,  Welcome 
Harris,  Edwin  L. 

Hook,  Lizzie  A. 

Langley,  Frank  E. 

July  1,  1887 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  J. 
Anderson,  Sarah 
Moore,  Helen  L. 

V 

January  1,  1888 

Emerson,  Sarah  M. 
Harris,  Rev.  John  L. 
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Harris,  Sarah  E. 
Kavorkian,  Lazarus 
Peter 

Maxwell,  Ella  P. 
Maxwell,  Lucy  H. 
McAlpine,  Alice 
Vart,  John 

March  2,  1888 

Brown,  Henry  C. 
Leussler,  Katie  E. 
Marden,  Carrie 
Marden,  Ellen  M. 

May  6,  1888 

Anderson,  Joseph  Elder 
Brown,  Edward  Herrick 

July  1,  1888 

Clark,  Eva  E. 

Yuen,  Ling 

November  1,  1888 

Harris,  Annie  H. 

Taylor,  Eliza  M. 

January  6,  1889 

Hosmer,  F.  A.,  Jr. 
Moore,  George  A. 

^May  3,  1889 
Clyde,  Marion 
Crowell,  J.  Osborn 
Stevens,  Elizabeth 

July  1,  1889 

Colley,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Sampson,  Sarah  P. 
Thomas,  Emma  J. 
Thomas,  William  H. 

September  8,  1889 
Chin,  Loon  Teung 

November  1,  1889 

Jellison,  Charlotte  A. 
Letson,  Annie  1. 
Partridge,  Frances  Low 
Partridge,  George  L. 


January  3,  1890 
Deming,  James  L. 

Fong,  Lork 
Lee,  M.  You 
Stanwood,  Henrietta  H. 
Warren,  Anne  M. 

Yee,  Gue  On 

March  2,  1890 

Alden,  Clara  S. 

Bird,  Henry  Ward 
Edwards,  Sarah 
Viles,  Sally 
Washburn,  Anna  M. 
Washburn,  George  H. 

May  4,  1890 
Winn,  Sarah  C. 

July  6,  1890 

Chin,  Tan 
Foy,  Annie 
Foy,  James 
Lee,  Sing  Luck 
Suho,  Song  Gee 
Walker,  Mary  W. 

November  2,  1890 

Cook,  Sarah  E. 

Holmes,  Almeda  Allen 
Palmer,  Harwood  S. 
Scudder,  Dr.  Charles  L. 

January  4,  1891 
Leu,  Goon  Gue 

March  1,  1891 
Ward,  Elizabeth  C. 

May  1,  1891 
Benson,  Ebba  Elizabeth 
Critcherson,  Ophelia  J. 
Dahlstrom,  Ella  Elizabeth 
Dahlstrom,  Henerietta 
Wilhelmina 
Gordon,  Kate  Jessie 
Gordon,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Tjulin,  Elin  Amelia 


Uhl,  Elizabeth  Hay 
(AhU) 

West,  Clara  Matilda 
Woods,  Annie  L. 

November  1,  1891 
Jin,  Ark 
Moy,  Toy 

Stevens,  Elisabeth  M. 
Stevens,  Henry  A. 
Stevens,  Sarah  N. 

January  3, 1892 
Snow,  Harriet  E. 

March  6,  1892 

Ainsworth,  S. 

Chin,  Kim 
Clin,  Lipp 
Dong,  Ling 
Harris,  Charles  N. 

January  1,  1893 

Kelly,  Agnes  K. 

Kelly,  Charlotte  E.  H. 
Kelly,  Eliza 
Kelly,  John  Hamilton 
Kelly,  Robert  H. 

Kelly,  Sarah  G. 

Morrill,  Louise  Marshall 

March  3,  1893 
Cobb,  Charles  E. 

Cobb,  Mary  C. 

Drake,  Anna  C. 

Drake,  George  D. 
Higgins,  Emma  Gertrude 
Johnson,  Annie  Elizabeth 
King,  Sarah  B. 

Lovejoy,  Adelaide  L. 
Pearson,  Florence  E. 
Spencer,  Mary  A. 

Thayer,  Ruth  G. 

Thayer,  William  D. 
Townsend,  Clara  E. 

May  1,  1893 
Norton,  Charles  G. 

Reed,  Jessie  H. 
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Stone,  Albert 
Stone,  Anna  H. 

Stone,  Mary  P. 

July,  1893 

Dean,  Austin  Phelps 

January  1 ,  1894 

Barbour,  Frank  W. 
Barbour,  Sarah  Strong 
Kaan,  Mary  Moore 
McKay,  Charles  A. 
Morton,  Henry  Willis 

March  4,  1894 

Gay,  Richard  L. 

Leland,  Herbert  M. 
Norris,  Phila  A. 

May  6,  1894 

Constantine,  Grace  D. 
Constantine,  Harriet  L. 
Jacques,  Mary  J. 

Kellogg,  William 
Whitney,  Lucretia  F. 

November  4,  1894 
McIntosh,  Stephen  S. 

January  6,  1893 

Austin,  Ralph  W. 
Bogdasarian,  Lutheria  S. 
Clark,  Georgia  M. 

Moore,  Mabel  F. 

White,  Josephine  B. 
White,  Mary  J. 

White,  William  F. 

White,  Dr.  Walter  H. 

May  3,  1893 
Bennett,  Olive 
Caldwell,  Mabel  Etta 
Keith,  Sanford 
Vatcher,  George  W. 
Vatcher,  Katie  Ada 

June  30,  1893 
Burnett,  Lema 
Ware,  Edward  N. 

Ware,  Margaret  A. 


November  3, 1893 
Chin,  Shia  Fung 
Yee,  Man  Tang 

March  1,  1896 

Brownell,  Hannah  C. 
Spencer,  Austis  B. 
Spencer,  Mary  U. 

April  12,  1896 
Frost,  Theodore  Lyman 
Morton,  Clarence  Herbert 
Morton,  Cora  L. 

May  3,  1896 
Kimball,  Arthur  S. 
Kimball,  Kittie  E. 

June  29,  1896 

Maple,  Frank 
Maple,  Mrs.  Frank 
Trask,  Mary 

November  1,  1896 

Chapman,  Dora  L. 

Horn,  Soon  Dow 
Jarvis,  Melicent 
McKay,  Mrs.  Charles 
Ong,  Ying 

January  4,  1897 

Dixon,  Royal  Eugene 
Kendall,  Lucretia  H. 

March  1,  1897 

Chung,  Bak  Heung 
McLean,  Katie 
Pearson,  Clara  Elvira 
Ripley,  Grace  W. 

Ripley,  Mary  L. 

May  2,  1897 

Au,  June  Kee 
Chapman,  Mrs.  A. 
Puttick,  Frances 
Puttick,  John 

December,  1897 
Horr,  Bessie  Winslow 


Horr,  Rev.  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  Frederick 
Lovejoy,  Katherine 

January  2,  1898 
Fong,  Yuen 
Fraser,  Katharine  H. 
Graham,  John  D. 
Wilson,  Ina  B. 

March  7,  1898 

Blodgett,  Dr.  Albert  N. 
Stanton,  A.  Ellen 

May  1,  1898 
Ung,  Art  Ying 

November  6,  1898 
Brown,  Emily  W. 

Chin,  Jong  Ark 
Crossett,  Mary  Lucretia 
Fong,  Wah  Ding 
Kwong,  Koong  Sing 
Wang,  Land  Han 
Wong,  Jisk  Toy 

January  1, 1899 

Abbott,  Helen  M. 

Cook,  Mabel  Mehitabel 
Fitch,  Helen  Morgan 
Giragosian,  Rev.  K.  M. 
Giragosian,  Mrs.  K.  M. 
Harris,  Albert  Ashton 
Hearn,  Adelaide  Belle 

March  3,  1899 

Bishop,  Mary 
Carlson,  Carl  T. 
Chapman,  B.  Elizabeth 
Chittenden,  Robert 
Lyman 

Crowell,  Ralph  M. 
Jipson,  Alden 
Swanson,  Josephine  F. 

May  7,  1899 

Chin,  Sun  Worng 
Moody,  Anna  C. 
Moody,  Maria  T. 
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June  23, 1899 

Chin,  Shue  Poy 
Rawles,  Annie  W. 
Rawles,  James  D. 

November  17,  1899 

Haskell,  Henry  W. 
Robinson,  Mary  B. 

January  7 ,  1900 

Baxter,  Sarah  B. 
Buckley,  Annie  L. 
Fuller,  Florence  S. 
Janes,  Harriet  N. 

March  4,  1900 

Forbes,  Adelaide  V. 
French,  Georgiana  R. 
French,  Roland  B. 

Jin,  Hinn 

May  6,  1900 
Chin,  Bok  Lee 
Fong,  Ng 

Graham,  Florence  I. 

June  24,  1900 

Fitch,  Mary  J. 
Holbrook,  Alice  B. 
Holbrook,  George  M. 
Holbrook,  Marion 
Fairbanks 

Holbrook,  Mary  J.  F. 
Holbrook,  Nathan  H. 

November  4,  1900 

Fong,  Wah  Sooey 
Ng,  Beck  Tsune 

•  January  6,  1901 

Middleton,  Kate  P. 
Middleton,  Walter  D. 
Stevens,  Harry  H. 
Stevens,  L.  Maud 
Winslow,  Edward  C. 
Winslow,  Ruby  Belle 
Winslow,  S.  Belle 


March  5,  1901 
Washburn,  Anna  Loraine 

May  3,  1901 

Switzer,  Jennie  B. 
Westbrook,  Job  B. 
Young,  Mary  Eliza 

June  30,  1901 

Came,  Clara  L. 

Came,  Edward  G. 

Came,  Lydia  A. 

September  8,  1901 
Grahn,  Elizabeth  J. 

January  3,  1902 

Milestone,  D. 

Milestone,  Nancy 

March  2,  1902 
Chittenden,  Frederick  J. 

May  3,  1902 
Jin,  Look 

November  2,  1902 

Taplin,  George  C. 

Taplin,  Grace  E. 

January  4, 1903 

Bird,  Eloise  M. 

Clark,  Mary 
Clark,  Susan  Grafton 
Paine,  Charles  H. 

Paine,  Lucy  T. 

Swinerton,  Lenna  D. 

May  3,  1903 
Chin,  Bok  Wong 
Chung,  Fook  You 
Goon,  Thomas  Wong 
Shepherd,  Elizabeth  H.  W. 
Shepherd,  George  C. 

June  26,  1904 

Chin,  Bak  Hee 
Chin,  Bak  Nong 
Chung,  Hong  Fong 


April  23,  1903 
Adams,  Stella  Elizabeth 
Bird,  Anna  B.  L. 

Carr,  Ella  Franklin 
Chin,  Eng  Jung 
Davis,  John  C. 

Duncan,  Elizabeth 
Eng,  Hong  Goon 
Fitch,  Emma  Makepeace 
Gordon,  James  B. 
Higgins,  Carrie  Boles 
Higgins,  Rebecca  Rich 
Higgins,  Ruth  Freeman 
Horsfall,  Arthur  Ernest 
Kimball,  William  Francis 
Middleton,  Frederick 
Heard 

Palmer,  Julia  Gardner 
Shattuck,  Miriam  S. 
Tenney,  Lucy  Melissia 
Vestergard,  Maud  Alena 
Webster,  Frances  E. 
Wright,  Alliene  Branch 

June  23, 1903 

Bidwell,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Ware,  Alice  S. 

November  3,  1903 
Bean,  Ida  MacGregor 
Bean,  Robert  Heywood 
Hayward,  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Morse,  Madeline  K. 
Wheeler,  Orville  Gould 

January  7,  1906 

Ballou,  Mary  Angelia 
Ferguson,  Anna  B. 

Fitch,  Rev.  Albert  Parker 
Fitch,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Frances 
Fitch,  Luella  Zelma 
Perry,  Arthur  Reed 
Royce,  Harrison  A. 
Royce,  Mary  E. 

April  13,  1906 

Barbour,  Harold  Strong 
Bartholomew,  Amanda 
Elizabeth 
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Bogdasarian,  Suren 
Gaylord,  Eliza 
Griffin,  Frank  Albert 
Hackett,  Ruth  Alice 
Jernegan,  Mabel  Louise 
Middleton,  Charles 
Putnam 

Prescott,  Kate  H. 
Roberts,  Emily  C. 
Robinson,  Edwin 
Marshall 

Southworth,  Ardelle 
Harriet 

Southworth,  Lalia  E. 
Spear,  Elizabeth  E. 
Wells,  Annie  Laurie 
Wheeler,  Anna  F. 
Wheeler,  Mary  H. 

November  4,  1906 

Guild,  Fanny  C. 

Read,  Ellen  Bowdlear 
Rollins,  Elizabeth  S.  B. 

January  6,  1907 

Branch,  Happy  Ella 
Bowers,  Mary  E. 

Brown,  Benjamin 
Franklin 

Chittenden,  Frederick  J. 
de  Collard,  Alice 
de  Collard,  Arthur 
Smith,  Anna  Florence 

March  31,  1907 

Adams,  James  William 
Adams,  Margaret  A. 
Chapman,  Elwin 
Augustus 

Lloyd,  Elizabeth  Mason 
Mehaffey,  George  W. 

(Signed  in  1915) 
Mehaffey,  Katharine  L. 
Neilson,  Alice  J. 
Neilson,  Arthur 
Strong,  Alice  Bigelow 
Strong,  Arthur  M. 


June  30,  1907 
Stickney,  Katharine  K. 
Wong,  Dong  Jung 

November  3,  1907 
Robinson,  Helen  Marshall 
Robinson,  Kenneth  C. 

January  3,  1908 

Baldwin,  Florence  St. 
John 

Carr,  Mary  Emily 
Hooker,  Elizabeth  R. 
Pratt,  Robert  Goodnow 
Prescott,  Helen 

March  1,  1908 

Bush,  Grace  N. 

Bush,  Mary  W. 

May  3,  1908 
Craig,  David  R.,  Jr. 
Craig,  James  Wallace 
Emery,  Harriet  G. 

Lyle,  Sophie 
Read,  Katharine  Bell 
Stewart,  Rose 
Washburn,  Alfred 
Hamlin 

Washburn,  Arthur  Hoyt 
Washburn,  George 
Edward 

January  3,  1909 

Allen,  Marion  Boyd 
Allen,  Stillman  B. 

Allen,  Willis  Boyd 
Burroughs,  Dr.  Amelia  E, 
Newton,  William  M. 
Newton,  Mrs.  Wm.  M. 

March  7,  1909 
Bardin,  Blanche  A. 
Cowan,  Clyde  R. 

Ferris,  Abbie  E. 

Hooke,  Caroline  B. 
Kollen,  Carl  Edward 
Albert 

Provan,  Henry  W. 


Purdy,  Ellwood  D. 
Purdy,  Dr.  Frank  LeRoy 
Purdy,  Mrs.  Frank  LeRoy 
Purdy,  Kenneth 
Purdy,  Victor  W. 

May  2,  1909 

Provan,  Minnie  S. 

Weir,  Grace  (Aff.  Mem.) 

June  27,  1909 
Snow,  Alice  E. 

January  2,  1910 
Chin,  Yin  Nong 
Graham,  Anna  Gertrude 
McMullen,  Georgina 
McMullen,  John  J. 

Soren,  Grace 
Soren,  John  H. 

March  6,  1910 

Richards,  Hazel  Temple 
Richards,  James  Austin 
Soren,  Emily 

May  1,  1910 

Aylsworth,  Emma  J.  W. 
Aylsworth,  John  Willis 
Chapin,  Marion  L. 
Chapman,  Louisa  L. 

Chen  Fong,  Mr. 

Chen  Fong,  Mrs. 

Gray,  Flora  Lizette 
Griffin,  Esther  R. 

Kollen,  Esther  L. 

Olson,  Alice  M. 

Olson,  Anna  T. 

Rawles,  Caroline 
Spear,  Theodore  F. 

June  26,  1910 

Ayres,  Dorothy  Alice 
Houghton,  Emma  Janet 
Robinson,  Aylmer  Francis 
Robinson,  Selwyn  Aubrey 
Robinson,  Sinclair 
Strickland,  Mary 
Henrietta 
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November  6,  1910 

Hall,  Jeanie  Stewart  - 
Hall,  Katharine  Stanley 
Ham,  Rev.  Edward  O. 
Pillsbury,  Elizabeth  M. 
Vestergard,  Christy  N. 

January  1,  1911 

Bagstad,  Anna  Emilia 
Crawford,  Lida  Everett 
Thornquist,  Lillian 
Hamilton 

May  7,  1911 

Carlson,  Jennie  M. 
Dacy,  Alice  E. 

Dernier,  Edgar  M. 
Dernier,  George  Lewis 
Dernier,  Lena  R. 
Forbush,  Charles  A. 
Forbush,  George  H. 
Forbush,  Lida 
Harper,  Frances  W. 
Rees,  Agnes  E, 

Spear,  Millard  F. 
Taylor,  William  O. 
Wiggin,  Faith 

September  10,  1911 
Hilton,  Annie  J. 

November  3,  1911 

Fox,  Howard  Stowell 
Keith,  Ina  A. 

Selby,  Helen  Matilda 
Weaver,  Alice  E. 

January  1,  1912 

Anderson,  Marion 
Wharton 

March  3,  1912 

Angus,  Robert  H. 
Carlson,  Eskel  O. 
Goldsmith,  Olive  F. 
Johnson,  Alice 
Palmer,  Herbert  H, 
Palmer,  Maude  F. 


Shaw,  A.  Vere 
Shaw,  Helen  H. 

May  5,  1912 

Ferris,  Isabel  E. 

Ferris,  Marion  F. 

Fraser,  Elizabeth  M. 
Robinson,  John  F. 
Rogers,  Charlotte  S. 
Rogers,  Marguerite 
Herrick 

November  3,  1912 
Yee,  Fook  Hen 

January  5,  1913 

Craig,  Kenneth 
Ohlson,  Lydia  Mathilda 
Palmer,  Mary  Abbie 
Smyser,  W.  Craig 

March  2,  1913 

Ficker,  Emil  Paul 
Kraut,  Carl  Ludwig 
Peters,  Ralph  Wallace 

May  4,  1913 

Blades,  Webster  S. 
Crawford,  Bartholomew 
Vincent 

Dricko,  Maude  C. 
Ferguson,  Christena  A. 
Meyer,  Else  Gertrude 
Olson,  Constance  C. 
Sawabini,  Moses 
Settle,  Howard  Edwin 

June  29,  1913 
Watson,  Robert  J. 

November  2,  1913 
Thayer,  Alice  W. 

January  4,  1914 

Chen  Fong,  Mabel 
Coleman,  Ruth  A. 
Dodge,  Ava  L.  B. 

Hall,  George  Stillman 
Jones,  Charles  F. 


Jones,  Mabel  C. 

Jones,  Susie  Caldwell 
Perrill,  Charlotte  K. 
Perrill,  Harlan  Page 
Prescott,  Katherine 
Schneider,  Mary  S. 

Treat,  Lottie  G. 

March  8,  1914 
Bardin,  Blanche  A. 
Bowman,  Harry  L. 
Carlson,  Emma  C. 

Childs,  Frederick  W. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Cutting,  Alice  G. 

Cutting,  Harry  M. 

Erwin,  Anna  E. 

Erwin,  Arlene  G. 

Leavitt,  Louis  S. 

Lebrecht,  Alma  O. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

McNair,  Malcolm  P. 
Nelson,  Gertrude  M. 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Pascoe,  Howard  Warren 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Pinkerton,  James  P. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Rodgers,  Frances  V.  V. 
Symonds,  Edna  A. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Tyler,  Florence  E. 

Tyler,  Samuel  F. 

May  3,  1914 
Chan,  Fred 

June  28,  1914 

Clark,  Edwin  L. 
Eastwood,  William  Firth 
Fisher,  Fidelia  H. 
MacDonald,  Malcolm 
Savage,  Dr.  Grace  G. 
Sawyer,  Percival  Ansell 

January  3,  1915 

Bailey,  May  S. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
Chamberlain,  Marion  L. 
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Greenwood,  Dorris 
Greenwood,  Eleanor 
Greenwood,  Hannah  L. 
Greenwood,  Margaret  M. 
Hicks,  Mary  E. 

Lackey,  Homer  M. 
Lockwood,  Gertrude  H. 
Lockwood,  Helen  E. 
Lockwood,  Mary  H. 
Neave,  Arthur  S. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Perry,  Caroline  L. 

Perry,  Catherine  C. 

March  1,  1915 

Dickson,  Catherine 
Dyer,  D.  Jet  Briggs 
Dyer,  Rufus  A. 

Farr,  Alfred  H. 

Foster,  Flossie 
Gleed,  Elizabeth 
Goddard,  Stanton  F. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Goodbar,  Joseph  E. 
Goodbar,  Octavia 
Munroe,  Eleanor 
Perry,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Schoonmaker,  Lucas  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
van  Alstyne,  Miss  M.  K. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Wilson,  Robert  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

May  2,  1915 
Beebe,  Cedric 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Bulifant,  Theodore  A. 
Craig,  Annie 
Dawson,  Una  G. 

Elwell,  George  William 
Grabow,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Kendrick,  Theodore  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
Macquarrie,  John  N. 
Macquarrie,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Mehaffey,  Emily  P. 
Mehaffey,  George  W. 

(See  1907) 

Moller,  Agnes  J. 


Noyes,  Mary  A. 
Sheldon,  Hilma 
Sheehan,  Helen  F. 

Swift,  Edith  Hale 
Washburn,  Mrs.  George 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Weaver,  Edith 
Weaver,  Joseph 

November  7,  1915 
Alexander,  Harriet  1. 
Bar  dwell,  George  W. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
Bardwell,  Mrs.  G.  W. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Bardwell,  Willis  H. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Becker,  Marion  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Du  Bois,  Katherine 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Foster,  E.  Hilda 
Gardner,  Agnes  H. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Gray,  Edna  R. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Vroom,  Fred  K. 
Whitmore,  Lucy  May 

January  2,  1916 
Berry,  Charles  F. 
Bullock,  Alice 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Canterbury,  Mary  J. 
Ficker,  William  A. 
Fraser,  James  E. 
Halfacre,  Charles  H. 
Morrison,  John  A. 

Porter,  Arnold  E. 

Rae,  Russell  B. 

March  5,  1916 

Canterbury,  Edith  Rublee 
Chin,  Fong  Soon 
Fletcher,  David  D. 
Fletcher,  Ilione  V.  H. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  Clayton  D. 

Gilt,  Carl  M. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 


Goble,  Martha  M. 

Johns,  Alfred  A. 
Mehaffey,  Graham  T. 
Reis,  Justine 
Remnitz,  Jack  Y. 
Remnitz,  Lelia  Y. 
Remnitz,  Virginia  Y. 
Van  Huysen,  Emma  F. 
Van  Huysen,  William  J. 

May  1,  1916 

Chittenden,  Albert  N. 
Chittenden,  Bertine 
MacKay,  Marion  E, 

June  25,  1916 
Ching,  Ling  Him 
Leong,  Quong  Fee 

November  5,  1916 
Conkling,  Mary  B. 
Conkling,  Frank  G. 
Meldrum,  Isabel 
Meldrum,  Isabella 

January  7,  1917 

Copeland,  Frank 
Hammond 
Diemer,  Mildred  L. 
Essensa,  Elizabeth  May 
Fessenden,  Marian  A. 
Fowler,  Flora  M. 

Half  acre,  George  F. 

Jack,  Mary  B. 

Jack,  May 
Middleton,  Charles 
Putnam 

Middleton,  Gwendolyn  P. 
Plank,  Laurance  Robbins 
Vivian,  Violet  N. 

AprH  1,  1917 

Hansen,  Stanley 
Kendrick,  Theodore  E. 
Kienle,  Marion 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Lackey,  William  E. 
Nicolf,  C.  (Aff.  Mem.) 
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Osborn,  Winifred  M. 
Rockfellow,  Clara  M. 
Wilson,  Pearl  M. 

Wilson,  Robert  E. 

May  6,  1917 

Boulton,  Berthond  C. 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Boulton,  Mrs.  D’Arcy  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Bussler,  EflSe  E. 

Bussler,  Dr.  Royal  H. 
Chen  Fong,  Lillian  P. 
Fowle,  Eleanor  F. 
Halfacre,  Dorothy  F. 
Holmes,  Lottie  C. 
Holmes,  Marjorie 
Jack,  Elizabeth 
Kepler,  Aura  E. 

Kepler,  Helen 
Neill,  James  T. 

Payne,  Edward  B. 

Reed,  M.  Webb 
Sinclair,  Lillian  H. 
Sinclair,  Sue  Hays 
Tibbetts,  Helena  A.  M. 

November  4,  1917 

Holmes,  Pauline 
Lum  Yon,  Mrs. 
Pafenbach,  William 
Maxwell 

January  6,  1918 
Banks,  Helen  Lambert 
Batchelder,  Marion  F. 
Boulton,  Marjorie  Heath 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Evans,  Carrie  M. 
Gardner,  Margaret  E. 
Hampson,  Alice 
Hampson,  Fred  L. 
Hampson,  Katherine 
Hampson,  Katherine  W. 
Henry,  Helen  Natalie 
Mallett,  Anne  B. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
Montgomery,  Harold 
Augustus 


Moore,  William  Edward, 

Jr. 

Neipp,  Rev.  Henri  A. 
Neipp,  Frederique  H. 
Rae,  Dorothy  N. 

Rae,  William  M. 
Redfield,  Eliza  W. 
Winters,  Catharine  E. 
Winters,  Frances  Lydia 
Winters,  Olive  Christine 
Winters,  Pearl  Catharine 
Winters,  Wilfred 
Cameron 

March  3,  1918 
Beebe,  Cedric  Harding 

April  28,  1918 

Chen  Fong,  Theodore 
Horn  Dow,  Alice 
Horn  Dow,  Harry 
Sawabini,  Elizabeth  C. 
Wong,  Quong  Newey 

March  2,  1919 
Chin,  Ny  Shee 
Chin,  Toy 

June  29,  1919 
Horn  Dow,  Nellie 

October  5,  1919 
Williams,  Isaac 

January  4, 1920 

Boyd,  Ida  F. 

Bullock,  Frederick 
Carlson,  Christina 
Fletcher,  Isabel  D. 
Fletcher,  Mary  A. 

Fraser,  Georgena  E. 

Love  joy,  George  F, 
Lovett,  A.  Sidney,  Jr. 
Page,  Fred  T. 

Rosene,  Alban  F. 

Ward,  Katherine  L. 

April  4,  1920 

Bond,  Raymond  Smith 
Bowman,  Florence  Foster 
Bowman,  Harry  L. 


Church,  Marthella 
Labarron 
Clark,  Millicent 
Graham,  Rebecca 
Horst,  Amos  Long 
MacDonald,  Dr.  A.  J. 
MacDonald,  Helen  C. 
MacDonald,  Margaret 

May  2,  1920 
Bardwell,  George  W. 
Wall,  Kate 

July  4,  1920 
Farnsworth,  Charles  E. 
Farnsworth,  Helen  Mills 
Jung,  Yick  Gooey 

October  3,  1920 
Chen  Fong,  Helen 
Ede,  Frank  Charles 
Meldrum,  Mary  C. 

'  November  7,  1920 

Eddy,  Clarence  F. 

Eddy,  Rebekah  D. 
Hammer,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 
Hammer,  Marian  A. 

February  6,  1921 

Buttrick,  Clara  W. 
Corello,  Clyde 
Corello,  Esther 
Whitcomb,  Ella  Elizabeth 

March  6,  1921 

Andrews,  Halsey  1. 
Brugmann,  Elmer 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Johnston,  John  Dolzell 
Kelchner,  Kathryn 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Kindler,  Mildred 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
MacMillan,  Henry  J. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Peterson,  Ruth 
Peterson,  Svea 
Rae,  Arthur  N. 

Rae,  William  M.,  Jr. 
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May  1,  1921 

Bardwell,  Willis  H. 
Russell,  Arthur 

December  4,  1921 
Watson,  Ann  B.  Mallett 

January  1,  1922 

Carroll,  Anne 
Dodge,  Anna  B. 

Dodge,  Christine 
Robinson,  Harriet  E. 
Whitney,  Martha  Leita 
Whitney,  Ralph  E. 

February  3,  1922 
Hall,  Rachel  M. 

Lovett,  Esther  Parker 
Lutke,  Gertrude 

April  16,  1922 

Clarrivel,  Lorenzo  C. 
Clough,  Sarah  E. 
Feneley,  James  W. 
Fiske,  Lena  M. 

Flood,  Frances 
Gilman,  Charles  W. 
King,  Norman  A. 
Lough,  Dwight 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Vroom,  Lillian  W. 

June  23,  1922 
Jones,  Beatrice 
Jones,  Elaine 
Jones,  Richard 

November  3,  1922 

Bean,  Malcom  R. 

Chan,  Eugene 
Coon,  Mrs.  James  H.  L. 
Fisher,  Fidelia  H. 
Gillette,  Alfred  A. 
Johnson,  Margaret 
Kwang,  Chin  Lin 
Mackay,  Margaret 
Read,  Herbert  Charles 
Settle,  Frances  B. 

Smith,  Alma  Gertrude 


January  7 ,  1925 
Hollingsworth,  Mary 
Cole 

Murray,  Frances 
Murray,  Juliet  W. 
Sanborn,  Sherlie 
Seibert,  Willard 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Young,  Hawley  Smith 

April  1,  1925 
Bisbee,  Lilian  S. 
Calusdian,  Isabel 
Calusdian,  Rosalie 
Garner,  Irene 
Guild,  Bartlett 
Kepler,  Edith 
Mack,  Madeleine 
Mack,  Harold 
Phillips,  Eva 
Sales,  Martin  M. 

May  6,  1925 
Carter,  Estella  M. 
Cleaves,  Evelyn  S. 
Cleaves,  Fred  S. 

Coffin,  Ellen  Morrow 
Guild,  Mary  B. 
MacLennan,  Daisie  K. 
MacLennan,  Flora  E. 
MacLennan,  Sadie  1. 

November  5,  1925 

Brand,  Katherine 
Brunt,  Elsie  1. 

Brunt,  Ruth  G. 

Cawley,  Frank  Benjamin 
Craig,  Mabel  Atherton 
Curian,  Irene  G. 

Faust,  Elizabeth  W. 
Kepner,  Harold  R. 
McKee,  Edith  L. 

McKee,  William 
Merker,  John 
Vail,  Theressa  M. 
Volland,  Doris 
Washburn,  Laura 
Orbison 

Watson,  James  B. 
Watson,  Marian  L. 


January  6,  1924 

Abden-Nur,  Edward  A. 
Brown,  Roy  R. 

Carino,  Aquilino  L. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Kinander,  Mrs.  Elna 
Kinander,  Elna  I, 
Kinander,  Charles  M. 
Porter,  Ella  Frances 
Taylor,  Lura  A. 

April  20,  1924 
Bergeson,  Olga  C. 

Berlin,  A.  Viola 
Berlin,  Florence 
Bisbee,  Phyllis  D. 

Eaton,  Sidney  Lovett 
Flood,  Charles  H. 

Flood,  Richard  Thomas 
Griffith,  Lell  T. 

Pervere,  Addie  Bradford 
Reynolds,  Mabel  Morgan 
Seymour,  Alice 
Marguerite 

November  2,  1924 
Bullard,  Robert  P. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Conant,  Margaret 
Fraser,  Helen 
Glazier,  Florence  E. 
Glazier,  Prentiss 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Houtchins,  Lawrence 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Lee,  Irving  (Aff.  Mem.) 
Mills,  Mary  B. 

Ogden,  Leila 
Ritchie,  William 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Shao,  William 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Sherwood,  Thomas 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Starks,  Lloyd 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
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Turner,  Roland 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

December  7,  1924 

Glazier,  Margaret  G. 
Glazier,  Prentiss  C. 
Stose,  Harold  F. 

Jariuary  4, 1923 
Bullard,  Robert  Paul 
Carey,  Leander 
Hall,  Gordon 
Smith,  Edith 
Smith,  Lucy  F. 

February  1,  1923 
Chamberlain,  Harriet  L. 
Daggett,  Geraldine 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Dunbar,  Francis 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Luddington,  Elizabeth 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Luddington,  Ruth 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Sturm,  Bryan 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Ward,  Mary  (Aff.  Mem.) 

April  12,  1923 

Baker,  Cora  G. 

Baker,  Everett  Moore 
Barber,  Louise 
Barber,  Ruth  E. 

Bodwell,  M.  Elizabeth 
Brunt,  Edna  E. 

Brunt,  Helen  M. 
Chapman,  May  F. 

Chen  Fong,  Doris 
Chipman,  Constance 
Chipman,  Reeve 
Curren,  Hazel 
Holmes,  Edgar  M.,  Jr. 
Klingenberg,  Bessie 
Klingenberg,  William 
McMullen,  Georgina 
Moody,  William  G. 
Norton,  Emma  F. 
Norton,  Mary  C. 


Sampson,  Charles  H. 
Sampson,  Ruth  E. 
Sanborn,  Kenneth 
Sutcliffe,  Muriel  E. 
Thielscher,  Dorothy  C. 
Vincent,  Delia 
Wells,  Bertha  M. 
Whitcher,  Betty 

October  4,  1923 
Palmer,  Howard  Sargent 
Sharp,  Wilda  Olive 

November  1,  1923 
Capone,  A.  Arthur 

January  3,  1926 

Crafts,  Andrew  F. 

Crafts,  Ellen  D. 

March  28,  1926 

Anderson,  Mary 
Anderson,  Sherman 
Barclay,  Jane  L. 

Barclay,  Leslie  C. 

Davis,  Herbert  P. 
Ekstrum,  Olive 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Fife,  Vera  M. 

Gilbert,  Royce  W. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Royce  W. 
Hall,  Persis  Smith 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

MacKay,  Gordon 
McCain,  H.  K. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Morgan,  Dorothy 
Spicer,  Cleveland  M. 
Tapp,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Watson,  James  B.,  Jr. 

June  6,  1926 
Taylor,  James 

December  3,  1926 
Wabreueau,  Ruth 

February  6,  1927 

Carlson,  Mrs.  Eskel  O. 
Rosene,  Mrs.  Alban  F. 


Southwick,  Dr.  G.  R. 
Stose,  Mrs.  Harold  F. 

April  10,  1927 

Ashwell,  Stanley  Clifton 
Chipman,  Faith 
Davidson,  Lenore 
Lenhart 

Harvey,  Dorothy  Mayo 
Kingman,  John  M. 
Kingman,  Ruth  M. 

Love,  Veron  Alvin 
Luddington,  Ruth 
Merchant,  Joseph 
Warren 

Merchant,  Lawrence  Hale 
Mills,  John  H. 

Sanborn,  Mabel 
Sawyer,  Marion  L. 
Sawyer,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Shotts,  Claude  C. 

Shotts,  Mrs.  Claude  C. 
Stoughton,  Carolyn  L. 
Webster,  William 
Webster,  Mrs.  William 
Williams,  Grace  L. 

June  3,  1927 

King,  Norman  A. 
Washburn,  George  E. 

December  4,  1927 

Day,  Carrie  L. 

Larson,  Helen  A. 

Smith,  Frances  B. 

Wilson,  Jessie  A. 

January  1,  1928 
Davis,  Irene 
Kelley,  Madeline  V. 
Merchant,  Jane 

April  1,  1928 
Bishop,  E.  Ethel 
Carter,  Norman  B. 
Chipman,  Mary  F. 
Coleman,  Winona  Russell 
Leavitt,  Grace  M. 
Mcllroy,  Margaret  J. 
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Mills,  Charles 
Mills,  Emily 
Nile,  Abbott  H. 
Seymour,  Carolyn 

September  25,  1928 

Corlett,  Laura  M. 

Jones,  Charlotte 
Chambers 
Jones,  Harold  G. 

October  7,  1928 

Chen  Fong,  Emma 
Chen  Fong,  Louis 
Humphrey,  Violet  R. 
Moy,  Mary  Roberts 
Philip,  Christine  S. 
Philip,  May  A. 

Sealander,  Birdie  A. 

January  29,  1929 

Copeland,  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Copeland,  Lavinia  S. 

February  3,  1929 
Bean,  Lillian  K. 

Watson,  Marion  S. 

March  24,  1929 
Barber,  Ruth  E. 
Chatfield,  George  1. 
Hutton,  Thomas  G. 
Johnson,  Charlotte  L. 
Kavia,  J.  E. 

November  3,  1929 
Adeles,  Louis 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Chalmers,  Andrew  Burns 
Henry,  Robert 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Mitchell,  Daniel  C. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
Workman,  George  B. 
Workman,  Mrs.  G.  B. 

January  3,  1930 

Clinton,  James  Franklin 
Morehead,  Lillian  E. 


April  13,  1930 
Mitchell,  Danial  C. 
Moore,  George 
Moy,  Alice 
Porter,  Kenneth  W. 
Remele,  Carol 
Robinson,  Ethel  M. 
Stevens,  Ray  A. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Ray  A. 
Usher,  Sarah 

June  1,  1930 
Carpenter,  Mr. 
Carpenter,  Mrs. 

December  7,  1930 

Becker,  Margarete  J. 
Berry,  Arthur  Lee 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Brockway,  Walter  P. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Cushman,  Allerton  R. 
Cushman,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Guilder,  Nelson 
Guilder,  Mrs.  Nelson  j 
Hallatt,  Cleda 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Leavitt,  Gladys 
Warner,  Richard 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

January  4,  1931 
Lewis,  Marion  Washburn 

March  29,  1931 
Clark,  A.  Bryant,  Jr. 
Clark,  Mary  Ferguson 
Dow,  Nettie 
Eaton,  Robert  Endicott 
Goodrich,  Lloyd  Carlton 
Grubb,  Kenneth  A. 
Holden,  Edward 
Singleton 

Leighton,  Eleanor  M. 
Leighton,  Herman  A. 
Mahy,  Dorothy  M. 
Sansom,  Clarence  C. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 


Sansom,  Dorothy  M. 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

November  1,  1931 
Bartlett,  Allan 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Foulk,  Ferguson 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Grant,  Frederick 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Herrick,  Nancy 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Levan,  Dorothy 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Maxwell,  Mary  Louise 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
McKenny,  Leo 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Titcomb,  Doris 
Wilcoxson,  Albert 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Williams,  Dudley 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

January  3,  1932 
Brigley,  Frederick  C. 
Brigley,  Mrs.  Frederick  C. 
Brown,  Albert  Ewart 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Bumpus,  Mabel  F. 
Glidden 

Glidden,  Beatrice  M. 
Glidden,  Frances 
Glidden,  William  H. 
Sleeper,  Arthur  P. 
Sleeper,  Helen  W. 

March  20,  1932 
Dyer,  Nathalie  E. 
Heritage,  Mary  E. 

Kraus,  Mary  C. 

Watson,  Mary  J. 

April  3,  1932 
Loggie,  Elizabeth  F. 
Loggie,  George  W. 

April  9,  1933 
Bell,  Anna  E. 
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Bell,  Rev.  Enoch  F. 
Bell,  John  Frye 

May  7,  1933 
MacBride,  Helen  Pratt 

November  3,  1933 

Bunker,  Barbara  I. 
Ellinwood,  C.  Howard 
Ellinwood,  Marion  T. 
Haskins,  Frank  J. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Kopf,  Rev.  Carl  Heath 
Kopf,  Mary  C. 

December  3,  1933 
Bartels,  Elfriede 
Elizabeth 

Gagnon,  Rosemarie 
Johnson,  Edward  E. 
Johnson,  Eugenia  B. 
Maginnis,  Margaret 
Maginnis,  Paul 
Seyfarth,  Ernst  O. 
Snyder,  Detter  E.  H.  E. 
Snyder,  Ingeborg  B.  G. 
Snyder,  Wolf  H.  H. 
Weston,  Helen  P. 

January  7,  1934 
Meier,  Lillian  A. 
Ohanesian,  Vahram  G. 

March  23,  1934 
Ashe,  Charlotte  E. 
Fuerst,  Betty  M. 
Hackwell,  Eleanor  M. 
Hackwell,  G.  Rodney 
Hackwell,  Ivaloo  F. 
Worth,  Margaret  A. 

June  3,  1934 
Chin,  George  B. 
Tallman,  Sarah 
Washburn 
Wiley,  Susan 

November  4,  1934 

Beckwith,  W.  Boynton 
(Aff.  Mem.) 


Hartwell,  Alfred  S. 
Hopkins,  Ethel  M. 
Hopkins,  Willard  E. 

Law,  Henry 
Schoonmaker,  Esther  R. 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Schoonmaker,  Richard  C. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Watson,  Robert  C. 

April  14,  1933 

Blood,  Albert  Spencer 
Carlson,  Frank 
Carlson,  Mrs.  Frank 
Carlson,  Shirley 
Pomfret,  Jennie  B. 
Robinson,  Christabel 
Robinson,  Cora  M. 
Wheale,  John 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

June  2,  1933 

Hall,  Mrs.  Roland  S. 
Nelson,  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Mildred  G. 
Wentworth,  John 
Goodwin 

November  3,  1933 

Bloodgood,  Ethel  R. 
Bloomfield,  Alice 
Burt,  Jean  D. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Cole,  Caroline 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Coulter,  Evelyn  M. 
Coulter,  Joseph  E. 

Grubb,  Genevieve 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Hannaford,  Sarah  A. 
Page,  Bessie  Nadine 
Sturgess,  Dorothy 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Turkington,  Howard 
Turkington,  William  E. 
Woodward,  Phyllis  A. 
Wright,  Marjorie  E. 

December  1,  1933 
Horton,  Kendall  Phelps 


Horton,  Marian  Traver 
Vant,  Leslie  M. 

Vant,  Margaret  E. 

April  3,  1936 

Abbot,  Marion  K. 
Barclay,  Lillian  Elsie 
Brown,  Annie 
Burns,  Catherine  A. 
Douglass,  S.  Elbert 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Dowker,  G.  Leslie 
Dowker,  Isabel  S. 
Glidden,  Georgia 
Herschberger,  Jeannette 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Leach,  Lenora  F. 
Messenger,  Charles  B. 
Messenger,  Helene  D. 
Redfern,  Helen  L. 
Robinson,  Harriot  L. 
Smith,  Edwin  G. 

Smith,  Lisbeth 
Treen,  Daisy  B. 

Wiley,  Mary 

June  7,  1936 
Fellows,  Vera  Ellen 
Waddell,  Frances  J. 
Wentworth,  Francis 
Allen 

November  1,  1936 

Bunker,  Doris  Eleanor 
Cook,  Charles 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Doe,  Paul  (Aff.  Mem.) 
Edler,  Margaret  Louise 
Fallwell,  Franklin,  Jr. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Howard,  Carol 
Howard,  Mrs.  Malleville 
Kennard,  Clinton 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Lee,  Kendrick 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Luper,  Helen 
Luper,  Virginia 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
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Merrill,  Stephen 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Palmer,  Ann  Pitkin 
Pray,  H.  Edgar 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Sparks,  Norman  E. 
Williams,  James 
Williams,  Lillian 

December  6,  1936 
Butterworth,  Edith 
Colson,  Flora 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Field,  Robert  H. 

Field,  Helen  M. 

Gridley,  Dorcas  White 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Harris,  Roxana 
Hitchcock,  Foster  E. 
Howe,  William  J. 

Main,  Laura  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Whitcher,  George  H. 
Wiltgen,  Margery  L. 

March  21,  1937 
Akerley,  E.  Marion 
Albertson,  Frank  C. 
Albertson,  Marion  M. 
Bardwell,  Ida 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Belknap,  Freddie 
Belknap,  Harry 
Bernd,  Corson  M. 

Call,  Edith  F. 

Copeland,  Arch  H.,  Jr. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
Cummings,  Frances 
Maxine  (Aff.  Mem.) 
Denlin,  Isabella 
Fellows,  Donald  M. 
Fellows,  Mrs.  Donald  M. 
Fiske,  Etta  M.  Fellows 
Fitch,  Gertrude  S. 
Fowles,  Virginia 
Hager,  Dores  E. 

Hughes,  Helen 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Johnson,  Louisa  G. 


Lundy,  Howard  M. 
Lundy,  Mrs.  Howard  M. 
Manozzi,  Terrence 
Noyes,  Charlotte  M. 
Pettee,  Frances  H. 
Prentiss,  Anna  A. 
Prophett,  Mabel  E. 
Richardson,  Graham  M. 
Roth,  Barbara 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Seyfarth,  Gertrude 
Freeman 

Stockbridge,  Ruth  E. 
Sutton,  Ray  (Aff.  Mem.) 
Tyson,  Wilma 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

May  2,  1937 

Gegenheimer,  Louis  H. 
Gegenheimer,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Haben,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Levin,  Anne  May 
Scott,  Stewart  M. 

November  7,  1937 
Dyer,  Neal  Warren 
Hall,  Roland  S. 

Maguire,  Ernest  Grant 
Martin,  George  R. 

Taber,  Ethel 

April  10,  1938 

Bates,  Eleanor 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Bostwick,  Margaret  H. 
Burnett,  Doris  M. 
Callow,  Doris  L. 

Danner,  Herald  J. 
Danner,  Mrs.  Herald  J. 
Dunstane,  Laura  S. 
Fulton,  Oliver  H. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Kelley,  Dorothy  T. 
Ketchledge,  Raymond  W. 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Levering,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Levering,  Betty 
Marcy,  Jane  L. 

Radtke,  Schrade  F. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 


Wolff,  Richard 
Woodward,  Kenneth  H. 

November  6,  1938 

Burt,  Rebecca 
Chapin,  Edward  S. 
Fallwell,  Franklin,  Jr. 
Leithead,  Ina  M. 
Leithead,  James  E. 
McVoy,  J.  Spencer 
Spiller,  Margaret  L. 
Tarbell,  Lena  M. 

Wilde,  Alice  B. 

April  2,  1939 

Beane,  Marjorie 
Blakeney,  Jean 
Bridge,  Barbara  A. 

Fay,  Louise 
George,  Avis  R. 

George,  Samuel  S. 
Joncas,  Ruth  E. 

Kespert,  Frances 
Maddox,  Gertrude  M. 
McLennan,  Esther 
Moore,  John  C.,  Jr. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Morrison,  Phyllis 
Potter,  Clyne 
Rose,  Greta  L. 

Rose,  Leora  E. 

Rust,  Dorothy 
Rust,  Marian  G. 

Taylor,  Pauline 

May  7,  1939 
Akerley,  Lillian  G. 
Coursey,  C.  Homer 
Merritt,  Katherine 
Stott,  Milton  L. 
Wellcome,  Edna  Barden 
Wellcome,  Arthur  O. 
Williams,  Winifred  M. 

November  3,  1939 
Allen,  Caroline  S. 

Alien,  Robert  T. 
Anderson,  Robert  A. 
Baker,  Ruth 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
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Benham,  Janice 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Bodenhorn,  Roberta 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Brotherton,  Elizabeth 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Burleigh,  Barbara 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Carson,  Virginia  Lee 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Clouter,  Joseph 

Coleman,  Robert  J. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Cross,  Franklin  V. 

Daggett,  Elizabeth  E. 

Edwards,  David 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Failing,  Mrs.  L.  B. 

Grant,  Cecily 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Larkin,  Elsie 

Larkin,  Margery 

MacGillivray,  Doris 

MacGillivray,  Marion 

Pendleton,  Marion  J. 

Pendleton,  Wesley  W. 

Poole,  Leslie  E. 

Poole,  Margaret  F. 

Rorschach,  Robert 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Rowe,  Henry  Atkinson 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Samuels,  John  Parker 

Samuels,  Lillie-Ann 
Werner 

Schoonmaker,  Theodore 
C.  (Aff.  Mem.) 

Seavers,  Esther  A. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Warner,  Margaret 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

January  7 ,  1940 

Alexander,  Lillian  E. 

Greene,  Thomas  C. 

Haap,  Gesiene  M. 

Kanaga,  Keith  C. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Koskella,  Alberta 


Lade,  Elizabeth  L. 

Me  Larin,  Olive  E. 
Morehouse,  Samuel 
Pott,  Amy  Cowdrey 
Schwarz,  William  L. 
Schwarz,  Mrs.  William  L. 
Studer,  Emilie  1. 

January  1^,  1940 
Schmitz,  Helen 

March  17,  1940 

Allen,  Frederic  C. 
Arundale,  H.  Burton 
Bailey,  Phyllis  M. 
Carlisle,  Camille 
Chaplin,  Sarah  E. 
Christian,  Margaret  D. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Clemens,  Harold 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Cleveland,  Bernice  P. 
Cleveland,  Lindsay 
Cornett,  Mrs.  Winfield 
Couser,  Elizabeth 
Crosly,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Davies,  Turner  A. 
Davies,  Mrs.  Turner  A. 
Deinstadt,  Florence 
Demmons,  Gertrude 
Edgerly,  Lawton  T. 
Fairbanks,  Vera  Belle 
Farquharson,  Mrs.  Robt. 
Foster,  Samuel  L. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Samuel  L. 
Gordon,  Gerald 
Hale,  Walter  E. 

Jones,  Mary  Lou 
MacCabe,  Alice 
Mason,  Lola  R. 
McDonald,  Donald 
Miller,  Alice  L. 

Mills,  Hazel  Beatrice 
Ormes,  Lois  Marie 
Pease,  Ida  Murdoch 
Pinkerton,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Jr. 
Rand,  Elgah  R. 

Riford,  Charles  R. 
Shaffer,  Ewing 
(Aff.  Mem.) 


Shaw,  W.  Hoover 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Smith,  James  C. 

Taylor,  Mae 
Twombly,  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Walker,  Albert  S. 
Wetsell,  Lena 
Wetsell,  Ruth 
Whittemore,  Alice  C. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

May  3,  1940 
Chapman,  Dr.  Carrie  E. 
Currie,  Elizabeth  L. 
Currie,  James  MacDon¬ 
ald 

Beck,  Agnes  M. 

Hahn,  Raymond  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 
MacGillivray,  Jean 
Prance,  Barbara  E. 
Prance,  George  W. 
Prance,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Simonds,  Alice  M. 

Smith,  Flora 

November  3,  1940 
Arundale,  Henry  B. 
Arundale,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Cleeves,  Mary  J. 

Cushing,  Dorothy  P. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Ferguson,  Carl  B. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Carl  B. 
Ferguson,  Elisabeth 
Ferguson,  Shirley 
Fernald,  Jessie  L. 

Given,  Charles  S. 

Given,  Bessie  C. 

Given,  Isabelle 
Kanaga,  Sarah  Mary 
Knowles,  Florence  W. 
Long,  Mrs.  Caleb 
Nelson,  Gertrude  M. 
Shively,  James  R. 

Van  Alstyne,  David  V.  S. 
Young,  Mrs.  Eleanor  N. 
Young,  Miss  Eleanor  N. 
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January  1941 

Chick,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Mahaney,  Mildred  E. 
Morse,  C.  LeRoy 
Morse,  Katherine 
Reynolds,  Virginia 
Stubbs,  Irene  J. 

Trippett,  Caula  N. 
Woodward,  Franklin 

March  2,  1941 

Bishop,  Mary  E. 

Bowen,  Madeleine 
Claflin,  Louis  L. 

Claflin,  Jennie  M. 
Dearborn,  Lauren  Harry 
Flynn,  Anna  J. 

Flynn,  Grace  Emogene 
Goodhue,  C.  Irene 
Hall,  Stuart  R. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Jones,  Barbara  D. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

McNair,  Margaret  G. 
Nichols,  Mary 
(Aff.  Mem.) 
Robertson,  John  F. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Vorce,  Mary  L. 

Weber,  Eleanor  E. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

April  6,  1941 

Arey,  Louis  M. 

Arey,  Mrs.  Louis  M. 
Arey,  Norman  R. 

Emery,  John  M. 

Emery,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Fields,  Malcolm 
Hackwell,  Mrs.  Rodney 
Kezer,  Jeanette 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Miller,  Robert  A. 

Perkins,  Elizabeth  E. 
Perkins,  Olive 
Plummer,  Rupertia  M. 

(Aff.  Mem.) 

Sproule,  M.  James 
Sproule,  Mrs.  M.  James 


May  4,  1941 
Adduci,  Frances  P. 
Adduci,  Sally  G. 

Bolles,  Althea  E. 
Brown,  Eugene  A. 
Choate,  Dorothy  W. 
Colson,  Anna  Johnston 
Danner,  Ralph 
Kent,  Dorothy  B. 
Kenworthy,  Flora  C. 
Merry,  Kay 
Merry,  Robert  W. 
Muller,  Bert  T. 

Potter,  Margaret  A. 

November  2,  1941 
Allen,  Stuart 
(Aff.  Mem.) 

Baillie,  Arlan  Andrew 
Burr,  Henry  C. 

Grubb,  Genene  B. 
Jackson,  Ann 
Jackson,  Emma  Veale 
Jackson,  Melvin  L. 
Mead,  Kermit 
Minkler,  Mary  Louise 
(Assoc.  Mem.) 
Modak,  Marguerite 
(Assoc.  Mem.) 
Modak,  Ramkrishna 
Shahn,  Rev.  (Assoc. 
Mem.) 

Mosher,  Alfrieda 
Parks,  Betty 
Timby,  Louise 
Waldstein,  Albert  E. 
Waldstein,  Vera 
Watt,  John  C. 
Westover,  Hetty 
Wood,  Betty 
Zeise,  Marybelle  Fulton 

January  4,  1942 
Andrews,  Lawrence 
Goodwin,  Ruth  S. 
Hamlin,  Dorothy  R. 
Neth,  Eva  M. 

Schempp,  Minnie  E. 
Shively,  Virginia 


March  1,  1942 
Adams,  Alice 
Barnard,  Richard  Irving 
Buckless,  Iris 
Cann,  Muriel 
Combellack,  Mary 
Combellack,  Wilfred  J. 
Coombs,  Alexander 
Coombs,  Robert  D. 
Coombs,  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Cushing,  Dorothy  P. 
Fales,  James  B. 

Fales,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Gordon,  Sonya 
Henson,  Mildred 
Hume,  George  William 
MacKay,  Anna 
Reilly,  Mrs.  Peter  A. 
Ruiter,  A.  Gordon 
Ruiter,  Mrs.  A.  Gordon 
Sanderson,  Greta 
Thommen,  Clara 
Tuttle,  Barbara 
Walker,  Mrs.  Albert  S. 

March  29,  1942 
Atkins,  Bernice  M. 
Bagnall,  Herbert  W. 
Bagnall,  Mrs.  Herbert  W. 
Blue,  Louise  E. 
Christiana,  John  H. 
Christiana,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Cocke,  M.  Estes 
Cocke,  Mrs.  M.  Estes 
Compton,  Jean  C. 
Compton,  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  Mrs.  Karl  T. 
Davies,  Ruth 
Dean,  Warren  C. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Warren  C. 
Dieter,  Margaret 
Duba,  Josephine 
Flentje,  Dorette 
Flentje,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Gleason,  Suzanne 
Gorbell,  George  L. 
Graham,  Constance  B. 
Grant,  Dora 
Griffiths,  Jacquelin 


Hazelton,  Ruth 
Howard,  James  S. 

Kuhl,  Katharine 
Lithgow,  Marion  I. 
Marshall,  Pauline 
Meachen,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Puttner,  A.  Ernestine 
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Puttner,  Harry  L. 
Puttner,  Marion 
Rimbach,  Mabelle  B. 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.  Odessa 
Sponnoble,  Jane 
(AfF.  Mem.) 

Stetson,  Frederic  H. 
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Sweatt,  Cecilia  C. 
Wellcome,  H.  Barden 
Wellcome,  Jean  Dorothy 
Williston,  Belvin  F. 
Williston,  Mildred  D. 
Williston,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 


T 


THE  GROWTH  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP,  1842-1942 

[Membership  as  of  Jan.  i] 


Men  Women  Total 
1842,  June  1  .  25 _  22 _  47 


1843  .  44 _  79 _ 123 

1844  .  80 _ 162 _ 242 

1845  .  116 _  244 _ 360 

1846  .  149 _  293 _ 442 

1847  .  165 _ 317 _ 482 

1848  .  170 _  344 _ 514 

1849  .  166 _  365 _ 531 

1850  .  173 _  360 _ 533 

1851  .  186 _  379 _ 565 

1852  .  175 _  384 _ 559 

1853  .  199 _  404 _ 603 

1854  .  212 _  423 _ 635 

1855  .  220 _  426 _ 646 

1856  .  239 _  453 _ 692 

1857  .  231 _  443 _ 674 

1858  .  225 _  407 _ 632 

1859  .  249 _  446 _ 695 

1860  .  254 _  443 _ 697 

1861  .  244 _  433 _ 677 

1862  .  239 _  425 _ 664 

1863  .  226 _  424 _ 650 

1864  .  209 _ 421 _ 630 

1865  .  198 _ 416 _ 6l4 

1866  .  193 _ 412 _ 605 

1867  .  207 _ 414 _ 621 

1868  .  214 _ 419 _ 633 

1869  .  201 _ 414 _ 615 

1870  .  199 _  408 _ 607 

1871  .  192 _ 391 _ 583 

1872  .  179 _  363 _ 542 

1873  .  173 _  354 _ 527 

1874  .  161 _  343 _ 504 

1875  .  154 _ 351 _ 505 

1876  .  153 _  350 _ 503 

1877  .  150 _ 351 _ 501 

1878  .  165 _  357 _ 522 

1879  .  166 _  348 _ 514 

1880  .  184 _  382 _ 566 

1881  .  188 _  394 _ 582 


Men  Women  Total 


1882  .  170 _ 381 _ 551 

1883  .  169 _  385 _ 554 

1884  .  161 _  378 _ 539 

1885  .  162 _  373 _ 535 

1886  .  160 _  364 _ 524 

1887  .  157 _  364 _ 521 

1888  .  155 _  367 _ 522 

1889  .  151 _  358 _ 509 

1890  .  142 _  327 _ 469 

1891  .  153 _  308 _ 461 

1892  .  154 _  306 _ 460 

1893  .  157 _  288 _ 445 

1894  .  118 _  297 _ 415 

1895  .  119 _  296 _ 415 

1896  . Ill _  272 _ 383 

1897  .  115 _  268 _ 383 

1898  .  127 _  238 _ 365 

1899  .  129 _  225 _ 354 

1900  .  134 _  235 _ 369 

1901  .  130 _  239 _ 369 

1902  .  131 _  243 _ 374 

1903  .  131 _ 241 _ 372 

1904  .  132 _ 241 _ 373 

1905  .  122 _  222 _ 344 

1906  .  130 _ 231 _ 361 

1907  .  137 _  240 _ 377 

1908  .  143 _  236 _ 379 

1909  .  147 _  238 _ 385 

1910  . 147 _  230 _ 377 

1911  . 149 _  238 _ 387 

1912  . 145 _ 241 _ 386 

1913  . 148 _ 241 _ 389 

1914  . 153 _  238 _ 391 

1915  . 121 _  286 _ 407 

1916  . 164 _  266 _ 430 

1917  . 175 _  268 _ 443 

1918  . 186 _  279 _ 465 

1919  . 186 _  287 _ 473 

1920  .  150 _  260 _ 410 

1921  .  152 _  247 _ 399 
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1922  .  151 _  244 _ 395 

1923  .  116 _  220 _ 336 

1924  .  123 _  237 _ 360 

1925  .  130 _  244 _ 374 

1926  .  142 _  254 _ 396 

1927  .  147 _  252 _ 399 

1928  .  147 _  259.’. .  .  406 

1929  .  149 _  263 _ 412 

1930  .  144 _  252 _ 396 

1931  .  137 _ 261 _ 398 

1932  .  136 _  260 _ 396 


1933  .  124 _  258 _ 382 

1934  .  141 _  237 _ 378 

1935  .  130 _  240 _ 370 

1936  .  140 _  230 _ 370 

1937  .  134 _  246 _ 380 

1938  .  138 _  259 _ 397 

1939  .  127 _  254 _ 381 

1940  .  136 _  265 _ 401 

1941  .  142 _  308 _ 450 

1942  .  154 _ 319 _ 473 


[N.  B.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Esther  Herrick,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Congregational  Conference  and  Missionary  Society,  who  compiled  the 
missing  statistics  before  1879-  Many  of  the  church  records  were  burned  in 
1879.] 
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